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ARETHAS, SON OF JABALAH 


IrRFAN KAWAR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


THE CREATION by Justinian of a strong Arab 
client-kingdom around the year 530 4. D., opened 
an important chapter in the history of Arab- 
Byzantine relations. Ever since the fall of Pal- 
myra in 272 a. D., Rome had no strong Arab client- 
kingdom in the East which could be compared with 
the Lakhmids, the client-kings of the Persians. 
The Arabs, after featuring so prominently in the 
history of Rome in the third century, especially 
during the reign of Philip the Arab and subse- 
quently of Odenathus and Zenobia, cease to partici- 
pate actively in the shaping of Roman history or 
to determine the course of events in the East. The 
process was gradual. In the fourth century,’ es- 
pecially in the second half of it during the reigns 
of Julian (360-63)? and Valens (364-78),° they 


1The relation to the Romans of Imru’ al-Qays, the 
king mentioned in the famous but mysterious Namarah 
Inscription (328 a.pD.) is not clear. 

*The Arabs cross the path of Julian during his As- 
syrian campaign of 363 a.p. Ammianus Marcellinus 
records a hostile action on the part of Podosaces, phy- 
larch of the Assanitic Arabs against the Romans (XXIV, 
ii, 4). During the retreat from Persia, the Arabs harass 
the Roman army, after Julian, a manu ad ferrum em- 
peror, had before his death alienated them by refusing 
them pay and gifts on the ground that an imperatorem 
bellicosum et vigilantem ferrum habere, non aurum 
(XXV, vi, 9-10). 

*During the reign of Valens the Arabs come into 
prominence through the exploits of the famous Queen 
Mavia, well known to the ecclesiastical historians of the 
period, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. For an ac- 
count of her exploits see Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, 
VI, xxxviii. Shortly after the death of Valens in the 
battle of Adrianople 378 a.p. the Arabs receive mention 
in the sources in connection with the Gothic assault on 
Constantinople. A contingent of Arabs sent by Mavia 
(Sozomen, VII) play a decisive role in warding off 
the Gothic peril from the capital (Amm. Mar, XXXI. 
xvi. 3-7). The episode of Queen Mavia is of particular 
interest as it is reminiscent in many ways of that of 
Zenobia a century before. Not long before the time of 


Mavia, there is mention in the sources (Sozomen, VI, 
Xxxviii) of an Arab chief, Zokomus, who was converted 
to Christianity and became a friend of the Romans. 
He is particularly important in the history of the Ghas- 
sinids, since it was the tribe of this Zozomus which was 
supposed to have been supreme in the Syrian desert be- 
fore the Ghassinids came to power. 
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take part in the military operations conducted by 
these two Emperors in the East, but their contribu- 
tion is small and its value doubtful. In the fifth 
century, Arab-Byzantine relations almost come to 
a standstill. The few references in the sources deal 
with the usual predatory raids which the nomads 
were wont to make against the more exposed prov- 
inces of the Diocese of the Orient, or else with 
events of purely marginal and episodic interest.* 
This admits of an explanation. The Arabs usually 
receive mention in the sources when they take part 
in the struggle with Persia, But throughout the 
fifth century, with the exception of two encounters, 
brief and insignificant, during the reign of Theo- 
dosius II (408-450), the theatre of war in the East 
was non-operational, due to the fact that the Per- 
sians were busy warding off the Hunnic peril, 
while the Romans were busy in the West with 
the Germanic invasions. Consequently the Arabs 
could not have played an important role in the his- 
tory of Rome in this century. Moreover, the ma- 
jority of the historians who recorded the events of 
the fifth century have not survived, or else, some 
of them have survived in fragments. This is true 
of Eunapius of Sardis, Olympiodorus of Thebes, 


*Such was the episode of Imru’ al-Qays, who even- 
tually possessed himself of the island of Iotabe in the 
Gulf of Aqabah in 473 a.p., and visited Constantinople, 
where he was honored by Leo, confirmed in his posses- 
sion, and made a phylarch. For an account of Imrw’ 
al-Qays see Malchus, Excerpta de legationibus gentium 
ad Romanos (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantine, 
Bonn, 1829) pp. 231-34. The island finally returned to 
direct Roman rule in the reign of Anastasius, 498 A. pD., 
through the efforts of Romanus the energetic dua of 
Palestine (Theophanes, Chronographia, edited by de 
Boor, vol. i. p. 141). The account of Imru’ al-Qays in 
Malchus brings out two important points. It shows that 
the dignity of phylarch had become a highly coveted one 
among Arab chiefs both for the financial benefits it 
conferred and the protection which Roman arms and 
prestige afforded to its holders. It also gives an 
insight into the methods of Byzantine diplomacy, one of 
which was the invitations extended to these chiefs to 
come to Constantinople and be impressed by the city's 
grandeur and the Empire’s vast resources and power. 
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Priscus of Panion, and Malchus of Philadelphia. 
Consequently the little mention that the Arabs 
might have received in these authors would have 
perished. Had it not been for the fragment pre- 
served from Malchus nothing would have been 
known about Imrvw’ al-Qays, the adventurous phy- 
larch of the reign of Leo (456-74). It was not 
until the reign of Anastasius (491-518), but more 
so in the following reigns of Justin (518-27) and 
Justinian (527-565), that the Arabs suddenly 
come into prominence as a result of the outburst 
of hostilities between Rome and Persia, an out- 
burst occasioned by a spirited and active Roman 
foreign policy in the East. The Arabs quickly 
became a permanent factor in the history of Arab- 
Byzantine relations throughout the sixth century 
and play an important part in the military and 
diplomatic annals of the period. Seen in the con- 
text of Roman military and political activity in the 
Kast, the resuscitation into new life of a strong 
Arab client-kingdom, the Ghassainids, was both 
natural and desirable. Seen in the context of Arab 
history before Islam, the rise of the Ghassainids 
signified the active resumption on the part of the 
Arabs, of the historical role they had previously 
played, namely, that of client-kings to Persia and 
Rome in their secular struggle. 

But the Ghassinids, who thus came to power as 
client-kings of the Romans around the year 530 
A. D., derive their importance not merely from their 
purely military role. In the history of Syriac 
Christianity they were the champions of Mono- 
physitism, and the representatives of Christianity 
to their countrymen in the peninsula. In the his- 
tory of culture they had the double function of 
being patrons of Arabic poetry and unsuspecting 
middlemen of Byzantinism to the Arabs outside 
the limes. This article is confined to the reign of 
Arethas® the first and most illustrious king of 
Ghassin. It is directed to the study of his func- 
tion as phylarch to the Romans, and the placing 
of his military and political career against the 
background of Byzantine history and the history 
of Arab-Byzantine relations, in order to measure 
his contribution and mark its significance. 


® The correct transliteration would be al-Hirith. The 
form Arethas will, however, be retained throughout as 
it has become familiar. 
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The Problem of Identification 


Arethas ® was probably the son of that Jabalah* 
who about the year 500 A.D. was ravaging Pales- 
tine, and whose defeat at the hands of Romanus, the 
dux of that province, was noticed by the chronicler 
Theophanes.* The first mention of Arethas in 
Procopius ® includes both his name and his pa- 
tronymic, Arethas son of Jabalah. This is note- 
worthy. Procopius either wanted to distinguish 
him from other personages who bore the name 
Arethas, or else the mention of his father might 
argue that Jabalah was an illustrious Arab chief— 
an inference which may receive some support from 
a passage in Zachariah of Mytilene, where Are- 
thas is referred to as simply Bar Jabalah.’® The 
identification of the Jabalah mentioned by The- 
ophanes with the Jabalah mentioned by Procopius 
as the father of Arethas can be supported by the 
following considerations. The name Jabalah is 
not a common name, and this considerably narrows 
down the possibility of error in the identification. 
Moreover the name Jabalah recurs again as a Ghas- 
sinid name borne by the last king of the dynasty, 
the famous Jabalah of the reign of Heraclius. The 
span of twenty-five years or so which intervenes 
between the Jabalah of Theophanes and Arethas 
allows for the one to be the father of the other. 
The facts of geography also point to the same con- 
clusion. The Jabalah of the year 500 a. D. operated 
against Palestine and attacked it from its eastern 
approaches. Arethas’ sphere of influence was the 
Hauran-Balqa’ region roughly co-inciding with the 
region from which Jabalah was operating. The 
future king reigned in the district from which his 
father had previously attacked. 

Arethas himself was identified as the phylarch 
who took part in the punitive Roman expedition 
against Mundhir in April 528 a.p., and the phy- 
larch who gave short shrift to the Samaritan revolt 
of the year 529 a.p.7 But the grounds on which 


® Néldeke’s guess, Die Ghassanichen Fiirsten aus dem 
Hause Gafna’s (Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1887) p. 10. 

7Tduados in the Greek, but in the transliteration of 
Arabic names into Greek the letters M and B are used 
interchangeably in the sources, for which instances are 
numerous. 

§ Theophanes, op. cit., vol. i. p. 141. 

® History, I. xvii. 47. 

10 The Chronicle of Zachariah of Mytilene, translated 
by F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, Methuen, 1899, 
p. 228. 

11 Néldeke, op. cit., p. 11. 























the identification was made need to be explored 
and stated in order to establish that the ubiquitous 
phylarch of the late twenties, and the future Ghas- 
sinid king are one and the same person.*? In the 
case of the expedition against Mundhir the identi- 
fication is easy to support; but it is not so easy in 
the case of the Samaritan revolt where the validity 
of the identification is partly derivative from the 
identification made in connection with the expedi- 
tion against Mundhir. 


The Punitive Expedition against Mundhir 
528 A.D. 


The account of this expedition is succinctly 
told by Malalas.** As a result of a quarrel between 
Diomede the dua of Palestine and the phylarch 
Arethas the Kindite, the latter fled into the in- 
terior and was defeated and killed by the Lakhmid 
Mundhir. When Justinian heard that his phy- 
larch had been killed by Mundhir he called on the 
dukes of Phoenicia, Arabia, and Mesopotamia and 
the phylarchs of the provinces to avenge the death 
of Arethas and visit Mundhir with punishment. 
An army commanded by Dionysius the duz of 
Phoenicia, John the dux of Euphratensis, and Se- 
bastian the Chiliarch, assembled. With them were 
the Arab auxiliaries commanded by their phy- 
larchs, Arethas, Jafnah and Nu‘man. But Mun- 
dhir declined to meet them and disappeared into 
the desert. The Romans, however, succeeded in 
inflicting substantial damage on his possessions, 
captured prisoners of both sexes and all ages, led 
away his camels, and set on fire four Persian 
fortresses. 

The identification of Arethas the phylarch who 
avenged the death of the Kindite with the future 
Ghassinid king can very plausibly be sustained. 





72 This is necessary to go into: Caussin de Percival 
in 1847 identified the phylarch who quelled the Samari- 
tan revolt with Abu-Karib the phylarch of Palaestina 
Tertia, Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant Vislamisme 
(Paris, 1847-8), vol. ii. p. 231; in 1887 Néldeke identi- 
fied him with Arethas, as mentioned above; more recently 
Ernest Stein in his Histoire du bas-empire, 1949, vol. ii. 
p- 288 identified him, as de Percival had done a century 
before, with Abu-Karib and not with Arethas on the 
ground that car ce n’est pas de Palestine que Harith 
était phylarche. But there is no recorded evidence that 
Arethas was not the phylarch of Palestine and all the 
indications seem to point to the conclusion that most 
probably he was. 

**Chronographia (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae By- 
zantinae, Bonn, 1831), pp. 434-5. 
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Procopius ** states that an Arab chief, Arethas by 
name, was appointed king by Justinian around the 
year 530 a.p., and expressly states that he was 
appointed as a counterpoise to Mundhir the client- 
king of the Persians, It makes sense, therefore, to 
conclude that the phylarch who bore the same 
name and who had just distinguished himself in 
the military expedition undertaken by the Romans 
against Mundhir, was one and the same person 
with the Ghassinid king. The almost immediate 
appointment as king of a phylarch called Arethas 
also argues for the validity of the identification. 
Had a long time elapsed between the two events, 
it could be argued that some other phylarch with 
the name Arethas might have deserved well of the 
Romans militarily and was consequently appointed 
king. But the appointment was almost immediate 
and there is no mention in the sources of an Are- 
thas who was reasonably near the year 530 A. D. 
and who thus could have been an alternative possi- 
bility. The sequence of events has all the features 
of a causal sequence, and Arethas’ record in the 
expedition could be viewed as a ground for the 
appointment, after the phylarch had demonstrated 
his military worth, The geographical location also 
supports this conclusion. Malalas does not specify 
which province Arethas was phylarch of, but 
merely mentions the three provinces and the three 
phylarchs, But the region generally speaking, and 
especially the province of Arabia, roughly coin- 
cides with the territory the future king Arethas, 
was to rule, the Hauran-Balqa’ region. The names" 
of the other phylarchs who took part in the expedi- 
tion also point to the same conclusion. The name 
Nu‘man, although assumed later by other members 
of the dynasty, is not decisive, since it was also 
assumed by their rivals the Lakhmids. But 
Jafnah* is decisive, since it is the Ghassanid 
name par excellence. Jafnah was the eponymous 
ancestor of the Ghassinids, who strictly speaking 
should be called the Jafnids, and indeed as “ the 
sons of Jafnah ” were referred to by the poets. 


The Samaritan Revolt of 529 A.D. 


The Samaritan Revolt was well noticed by a 
number of historians mostly contemporary with 
the revolt.1° The Samaritans, due to some harsh 


14 History, I. xvii. 47. 
15 Tyoi@as. In the process of transliteration the name 
underwent consonantal metathesis. 
16 Malalas, op. cit., pp. 445-447; Kyrillos von Skytho- 
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legislation on the part of the imperial government, 
revolted in the spring of 529 a.p. The revolt 
which started in Scythopolis spread over Palestina 
Prima, and assumed formidable dimensions. The 
Samaritans chose a brigand called Julian and 
crowned him emperor. He made Neapolis his 
headquarters where he killed the bishop of the city. 
Eventually Theodorus the duz of Palestine with 
the help of the phylarch of Palestine managed to 
suppress the revolt and inflicted severe punishment 
on the rebels. Twenty thousand Samaritans were 
supposed to have perished by the sword and an 
equal number fell to the share of the phylarch who 
sold them as captives in India and Persia. 

The difficulty of identification here is twofold. 
The phylarch who took part in suppressing the 
revolt is merely referred to as the phylarch of 
Palestine.’ It is necessary to determine the 
identity of this phylarch, and the Palestine of 
which he was phylarch. That he was the phylarch 
of Palaestina Prima is out of the question, as that 
province was not a fighting or a military province 
and consequently there could hardly have been 
room for an Arab phylarch there. The choice 
must lie between Palaestina Secunda ** and Palaes- 
tina Tertia.*® But the facts of geography and the 
course of events, during and after the Samaritan 
revolt, point to the fact that Palaestina Tertia 
could hardly have been the province from which 
this anonymous phylarch marched, and that by the 
process of elimination Palaestina Secunda remains 
as the most probable of the three Palestines. It 
will be remembered that the centre of the revolt 
was the city of Neapolis, where the brigand Julian 
took up his headquarters, and from his mountain- 
ous and well-fortified region defied the Romans. 
The nearest fighting province to the centre of this 
revolt was clearly Palaestina Secunda, which, it 
must be remembered, lay astride both sides of the 
Jordan. Indeed the capital of Palaestina Secunda 
was Scythopolis, where the revolt had originally 


polis, edited by Edward Schwartz (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 
171-73; Procopius, Anecdota, xi, 24-29; De Aedificiis, V. 
vii, 17. Zachariah of Mytilene, The Syriac Chronicle, 
IX, 8. 

17 Malalas, op. cit., p. 446. 

18 Néldeke’s preference, op. cit., p. 11, n. 2; in the 
same note he suggests Tertia as a possibility but is very 
doubtful about it. But according to his own view that 
the phylarch was Arethas, Tertia would be impossible, 
since we know that Tertia was then, under the phylarch 
Abu-Karib. 

® Stein’s view, op. cit., p. 288, n. 1, since he identified 
the phylarch as Abu-Karib. 
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started ; °° the city was on this side of the Jordan 
and very close to the scene of the revolt, at Ne- 
apolis. DPalaestina Secunda was thus the nearest 
province for the succor of a harassed dux, who had 
a revolt on his hands in Palaestina Prima. A simi- 
larly strong case cannot be made for Palaestina 
Tertia, as the province of this anonymous phy- 
larch. What militates against it is the fact that 
it was too far from Neapolis to allow for its phy- 
larch to be called upon for a contingent of auzilia. 
Procopius left us an account of Palestina Ter- 
tia ** and its phylarch Abu-Karib.*? It is clear 
from his accounts that the province extended far 
to the south so as to include a considerable portion 
of the Sinai peninsula, and the land to the east of 
the Gulf of Aqabah. The phylarch’s function 
there was primarily to protect whatever Roman 
establishments there were in the province, and also 
to protect the approaches to Palaestina Prima, the 
holy land, from the inroads of the nomads, rather 
than watch over any trouble that might arise in 
Palaestina Prima itself. Furthermore, had the phy- 
larch marched from Palaestina Tertia, Procopius 
might have mentioned him by name, for that his- 
torian included an account of the Samaritan revolt 
in his work ** and he certainly knew of Abu-Karib, 
whom he discussed in connection with the Palm 
Groves and Justinian’s oriental policy. But a 
more decisive evidence that the Palestine in ques- 
tion could not have been Tertia is afforded by the 
statement of Malalas on the fate of the Samaritans 
who were taken captive by the phylarch.** The 
phylarch sold these captives in India and Persia. 
India is, of course, too vague to be decisive, since 
it is loosely used sometimes to denote the regions 
lying to the east of the limes. But Persia is de- 
cisive. Malalas was a native of Antioch, and 
therefore could not have been vague about the 
geographical location of the land of the Persians, 
who had made it their business to attack his native 
city. But for a phylarch to be able to sell his 
prisoners of war in Persia, he needed to be the 
phylarch of one of those provinces *° of the Diocese 


20 Malalas, op. cit., p. 445. 

21 De Aedificiis, V. viii. 1-10 

22 History, 1. xix. 8-16. 

23 Anecdota, II, 24-9. De Aedificiis, V. vii. 17. 

24 Malalas, op. cit., p. 447. 

2° Zachariah of Mytilene in his account of the revolt 
and the reference to the Arab auzilia, refers to them as 
“the Saracens of Arabia,” Syriac Chronicle, IX,8. But 
Arabia in Zachariah almost always meant the provincia, 














of the Orient which were facing the Persian fron- 
tier or at least reasonably near the frontier to 
admit of the sale of prisoners. This immediately 
rules out Palaestina Tertia, and makes practically 
certain that the province in question was Palestina 
Secunda. The phylarch of Palaestina Secunda 
must then have been the phylarch in question, since 
from his base in that province, he was in a position 
both to march quickly to the scene of the revolt, 
and also to sell his captives in Persia. 

It remains now to establish the identity of the 
phylarch. The sources do not mention who the 
phylarch of Palaestina Secunda at this time was. 
Indeed, it is perhaps extravagant to expect from 
the sources such details on an office like the phy- 
larchate, which could not have been as well defined 
or highly organized as other offices were, in the 
machinery of Roman provincial administration. 
But the most distinguished Arab phylarch living 
in the immediate vicinity of Palaestina Secunda 
was Arethas son of Jabalah, who then had just 
distinguished himself in the successful expedition 
against Mundhir and was back in his province of 
Arabia, and who thus would have been the natural 
phylarch to call upon for help in suppressing the 
dangerous Samaritan revolt. All the relevant de- 
tails of the revolt point to the conclusion that 
Arethas answers to the description of the required 
phylarch left anonymous in the sources. The mis- 
sing link in this chain of reasoning is of course the 
fact that the sources mention specifically that he 
was the phylarch of Palestine, and if it could be 
established that Arethas at this time was phylarch 
of that province, then the missing link would have 
been discovered. The key to solving this problem 
is, however, not hard to find. It will be remem- 
bered that what occasioned the punitive expedition 
against Mundhir was the fact that the duz of 
Palestine had quarrelied with the Kindite Arethas, 
the phylarch of Palaestina Secunda, who conse- 
quently fled and was killed by Mundhir,”* and that 
Arethas the Ghassinid was called upon to avenge 
the murder of the Kindite and acquitted himself 
remarkably well. It will also be remembered that 
Palaestina Secunda was a segment of the imperial 





and thus tips the scale in favor of a more northerly 
province than Palaestina Tertia. It also throws light on 
the identity of the phylarch as being Arethas, the phy- 
larch of the province of Arabia as will be argued shortly. 
*° Malalas, op. cit., pp. 434-5. 
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frontier which the Lakhmids were wont to attack,?” 
and which at this juncture, owing to the death of 
the Kindite Arethas, was left without a phylarch. 
In view of these two considerations, it is difficult 
to resist concluding that Arethas the Ghassinid 
was rewarded with the phylarchate of Palaestina 
Secunda, a reward which extended his rule as 
phylarch so as to include the two provinces of 
Arabia and Palaestina Secunda. This is consonant 
with the almost immediate appointment of Arethas 
as king.*® Procopius expressly states in connection 
with the appointment that it was decided upon in 
order to make of the phylarch a counterpoise to 
the Lakhmid Mundhir whose raids had constituted 
a real threat to the provinces of the Diocese of the 
Orient. The extension of his phylarchate over Pal- 
aestina Secunda is also consonant with his subse- 
quent appointment as king, in that it comes as a 
stage in the rising fortunes of the phylarch, who 
was uniformly proving to his Roman masters his 
worth and reliability, and in return was receiving 
from them recognition and promotion commensu- 
rate with his services. 


His Antecedents: 


The first explicit statement as to the antecedents 
of Arethas occurs in Procopius ; but unfortunately 
the statement is brief, and not very informative.*® 
It comes when Procopius is discussing the appoint- 
ment of Arethas as king, and refers to him, as 
“having ruled the Arabs” prior to the appoint- 
ment. The brevity of the statement is attended by 
another disadvantage, that of ambiguity ; and since 
the phrase 6s rév év ’ApaBiow Sapaxnvov jpxev *° is 
the one solitary statement in Procopius which re- 
fers to his antecedents, it is necessary to analyze it 


27 A raid by Mundhir against Arabia and Palestine is 
recorded in the Life of John Hesychastes; see Kyrillos 
von Skythopolis, edited by Eduard Schwartz (Leipzig, 
1939), p. 211. A raid of al-Nu‘min is recorded in John 
Moschus, Pratum Spirituale (Migne, Patrologia Graeca) , 
ch. 155. 

28 History, I. xvii. 47. 

2° The silence of Procopius on the antecedents of Are- 
thas is eloquent. It fits in with the thesis, to be developed 
later, that Procopius’ account of the career of Arethas is 
tendencious, in that he used him as a scapegoat to ex- 
plain away the defeats of Belisarius, by accusing him 
of treachery to the cause of the Romans. An inclusion 
of an account of his contribution in the campaign against 
Mundhir, and in the Samaritan revolt, would have made 
Procopius’ view on the treachery of Arethas less tenabie. 
80 History, I. xvii. 47. 
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carefully in order to extract whatever history it is 
capable of yielding. The phrase poses two prob- 
lems, It is curiously tautological, since the Arabs 
were the Saracens. It is also ambiguous since it 
is not clear whether év ’ApaBios means Arabia the 
provincia or the peninsula, or the Arabs in general 
without any specific reference to a geographical 
area. If this could be decided, then Arethas’ 
sphere of influence would have been defined evi- 
dentially and not inferentially, as has been done 
while the problem of identification was being dis- 
cussed earlier in this article. The difficulty in- 
volved in the phrase derives from the fact that 
Procopius uses two ethnic terms, “ Arabs” and 
“ Saracens,” instead of one ethnic term and an- 
other geographical one.** Hence the tautology 
“he ruled the Arabs among the Arabs.” But the 
tautology is susceptible of an explanation. Earlier 
in the passage where this phrase occurs, Mundhir 
is referred to as rav év Ilépoas Sapaxnvev jpxe, aS 
having ruled the Saracens among the Persians. 
Procopius might have wanted to balance this state- 
ment and consequently written 6s ray év "ApaBious 
Sapaxnvev jpxev. But one would have expected 
‘Pwpaios since it is customary in the sources to 
contrast the “ Arabs of the Persians” with “ the 
Arabs of the Romans,” and “ Roman” would 
naturally have balanced “ Persian.” The phrase 
consequently needs either to be emended ** from 
the ethnic év ’ApaBios into the territorial év ApaBia 
or else év ’ApaBios will have to be understood as 
meaning ’ApaBia the provincia.** This emendation 


* It is in this way that mention is made of Abu-Karib, 
Procopius, History, I. xix. 10, where the ethnic term is 
used either with an adverb of place or a geographical 
term, 6 Trav éxelyy Lapaxnyay adpxwv, cal abrov Bacrdeds 
oi\apxov Tay év Ilakacrivy Sapaxnrav karecrncaro. Again 
when the phylarchs are mentioned, their provinces are 
mentioned with them and not the peoples of the 
provinces, 

*? Manuscript G, the Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1001, 
has the reading dpuerios, an impossible reading, rightly 
rejected by Henry in his standard text of Procopius in 
the Teubner Series. 

** Arabia can, of course, idiomatically translate é 
‘ApaBios, since it is quite common in translating such 
terms into English to substitute the geographical for the 
ethnic term. But the difficulty in this case is the juxta- 
position of two ethnic terms, to which can be added the 
fact that when the sources speak of Arabia the provincia 
they never use the ethnic term but only the geographical 
one "Apafia; especially is this so when a phylarch is 
involved and the discussion turns round which province 
he was phylarch of. Examples are everywhere, but a 
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will relieve the phrase from the charge of sense- 
less tautology and define Arethas’ sphere of influ- 
ence in the province of Arabia, a fact consonant 
with what has been established inferentially about 
his antecedents. 


The role of Arethas in the punitive expedition 
against Mundhir and in quelling the Samaritan 
revolt has already been discussed. But some con- 
clusions need to be drawn on these two military 
operations which antedated the appointment of 
Arethas as king. The expedition against Mundhir 
foreshadowed Arethas’ future principal assign- 
ment, namely to watch the frontier against the 
raids of Mundhir, and determined the main direc- 
tion of his field of activities to the east and north- 
east. The operation had all the features of a 
desert raid, in which the Arab phylarchs rather 
than the Roman dukes must have distinguished 
themselves, and among the phylarchs Arethas was 
the most outstanding. The success of this joint 
expedition against the Persian frontier is clearly 
a relevant background for the future appointment 
of Arethas as king. Arethas’ part in the quelling 
of the Samaritan revolt was an unusual one for a 
phylarch, whose main function was to control the 
Arabs under him and protect the frontier from 
the raids of the nomads, who would attack from 
outside the limes. But it was a military operation 
of the kind in which Arethas would be helpful, an 
operation directed against fanatical zealots, who 
from their mountainous and difficult terrain were 
conducting a guerrilla warfare and not a pitched 
and regular battle in which the legionaries would 
have had obvious advantage against the rebels. 
Arethas’ services in the Samaritan revolt must 
have been appreciated by the central government 
even more than his share in the expedition against 
Mundhir. The revolt broke out in “ the holy prov- 
ince” and had all the features of a serious re- 
ligious war. Moreover it occurred during the Per- 
sian War and indeed as Zachariah of Mytilene ** 
states it was connected with the events of that war, 
in that the Samaritans were emboldened by Per- 
sian victories to raise the standard of revolt. 
Under these circumstances Arethas and his auzilia 


most relevant one is a reference to the phylarchate of 
Aspebetos over the province of Arabia where he is de- 
scribed as having rhv pud\apxiav trav év "ApaBig broorévowy 
‘Pwuaias Lapaxnyvev. (Kyrillos von Skythopolis, edited 
by Eduard Schwartz [Leipzig, 1939], p. 19). 

** The Syriac Chronicle, p. 232. 























were of inestimable value. From his centrally 
strategic and dominant position in the Hauran- 
Balqa’ region, Arethas could operate in all direc- 
tions, wherever he was needed, but his main field 
of operations remained against Mundhir to the east 
and to the northeast. 

From these two operations Arethas emerges as 
the main military figure in the late twenties among 
the Arab phylarchs in the service of the Romans. 


Elevation from Phylarch to King 


The elevation of Arethas from phylarch to king 
comes in Procopius * as part of a causal sequence 
in Byzantine-Persian relations, i.e. as a result of 
the danger which the raids of Mundhir, the vassal 
king of the Persians, had constituted to the safety 
of the provinces bordering on the Syrian desert. 
Procopius goes out of his way to describe briefly 
the nature of the danger to which the provinces 
were exposed by the raids of Mundhir, and thus 
provides the necessary background for the appoint- 
ment of Arethas as a counter vassal-king. Mundhir 
is described as one who “ proved himself the most 
difficult and dangerous enemy of all to the Ro- 
mans,” ** as a man, “ who for a space of fifty years 
forced the Roman state to bend the knee.” *” The 
difficulty which the Romans had to cope with in 
dealing with Mundhir consisted in the fact that 
Mundhir was an expert in desert warfare with 
which the Romans were unfamiliar. It was ap- 


°° History, I. xvii. 47. 

*°QOn the importance of Mundhir in the history of 
Byzantine-Persian relations there is a wealth of evidence, 
for which see, Gustave Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lakh- 
miden in al Hira (Berlin, 1899), pp. 75-87. It is signifi- 
cant that the embassy sent by Justin to negotiate the 
release of the two Roman officers, Timostratus and John, 
went to Mundhir and not his over-lord the Great King, 
which, together with other considerations, might have 
persuaded the Romans that a powerful Arab king on 
their side of the limes was highly desirable. A discus- 
sion of this embassy with full bibliography will be found 
in A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Harvard University 
Press), pp. 278-83. Citations from Procopius in this 
article will, henceforth, be borrowed from H. B. Dewing’s 
translation in the Loeb Classical Library. 

*? History, I.xvii.40. Procopius is here surprisingly 
accurate in recording the duration of the reign of Mun- 
dhir, the client-king of the Persians, who indeed ruled 
from 504 a.p. to 555 A.p. The statement on the dura- 
tion of the reign would then have been written after 
the year 555 a.p., and consequently is important as an 
aid in setting the correct chronology of the composition 
of Procopius’ writings. 
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preciated by Greek and Roman historians that war 
in the desert followed principles of mobility for 
which the legionaries had no special training, and 
that the best solution lay in employing troops re- 
cruited from the Arab tribes who could apply their 
native genius in desert warfare and save the Ro- 
mans the trouble of stationing regular troops in 
great numbers to watch the frontier.** 

More specifically, the victories of Mundhir were 
attributed to the fact that he ruled not only over 
this or that Arab tribe within the Persian frontier 
but that he “ ruled ALONE over ALL the Saracens in 
Persia” and thus he was able to make his raids 
with “the whole army.” To this united front the 
Roman provinces and the Roman army presented 
an exposed flank, because as Procopius says, vari- 
ous duces commanded various units without any 
unified command, and the same was true of the 
native levies under their phylarchs. Mundhir, 
therefore, could always fall on this or that mili- 
tary unit and overpower it and disappear, before 
the Romans could send troops to the spot.*® 

The most eligible phylarch in the service of 
Rome at this juncture was no doubt the Son of 
Jabalah, who had just distinguished himself in the 
punitive expedition against Mundhir himself and 
in suppressing the Samaritan revolt. His appoint- 
ment as king to be a counterpoise for Mundhir 
was therefore natural, “... . the Emperor Jus- 
tinian put in command of as many clans as possible 
Arethas, the son of Gabalas, who ruled the Sara- 
cens of Arabia, and bestowed upon him the dignity 
of king” *° but Procopius left the appointment 
without precise dating. This could be inferred 
without much difficulty, as the margin of error 


’8 Ammianus Marcellinus has two apposite statements 
here on the Arabs: “ Vita est illis semper in fuga” 
(XIV, iv, 1-4); “Ad furta magis expeditionalium rerum, 
quam ad concursatorias habilis pugnas” (XXXI, xvi, 
5-6). Evagrius has even a more apposite statement 
“For this people are invincible by any other than them- 
selves, on account of the fleetness of their horses: when 
hemmed in, they cannot be captured; and they outstrip 
their enemies in retreat” (Hcclesiastical History, Ch. 
XX). 

°° Military operations throughout the year 529 are 
completely omitted by Procopius and with them is 
omitted an expedition led by Mundhir which carried him 
to the walls of Antioch, for which see Rothstein, op. cit., 
p-81. This raid is of particular relevance to the ap- 
pointment of Arethas as king since it occurred in 529 
and must have convinced the Romans even more of the 
advisability of having a client-king of their own. 

«9 History, I. xvii. 47. 
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cannot be very wide. It must lie between the year 
529 and 531, the latter date being that of the battle 
of Callinicum in which Arethas definitely took 
part. 

The dgiwpa Baoréws 


The title “ King” conferred on an Arab chief 
by a Roman emperor calls for an explanation, if 
only for the fact that it seems to have surprised 
Procopius who after mentioning the appointment 
goes on to say that this was “a thing which among 
the Romans had never before been done.” ** His 
surprise is not altogether unwarranted, since Jus- 
tinian ruled an Empire where the title “ King” 
had been ostracised for a very long time from 
Roman constitutional usage. But the application 
of the term “ King” to Arethas was natural and 
desirable in view of the imperial policy which in- 
spired the promotion, As Arethas was set up ex- 
pressly as a counterpoise to Mundhir, it is well 
that the title of Mundhir should be discussed first. 

Mundhir was a vassal of the Persian Shah and 
had the title “ King” malik.*? The assumption 
of the title malik by the Lakhmids of al-Hira was 
not extraordinary. There was nothing anomalous 
in the application of the term “ King” to a vassal 
of the Persian Shah, since the idea of Kingship 
was a central concept in the political system of 
Sasanid Persia. Moreover, the Sasanid state or- 
ganisation was based on the fact that the Empire 
was composed of a number of administrative units 
each administered by a king, and at the head of this 
state organisation stood the Shah who was called 
“King of Kings.” Therefore the title “ King” 
applied to the Lakhmid chief was both consistent 
with the monarchical structure of the Sasanid state 


‘The Romans, it is true, at this time and throughout 
the history of their relations with the Arabs, used such 
terms as toparch, ethnarch, phylarch, and applied them 
to native rulers in the East; but Procopius seems to 
have forgotien a splendid exception to this in the person 
of Odenathus who was called not only “ King ” but “ King 
of Kings” an obvious slight to Shapur. Procopius cer- 
tainly knew of Odenathus and indeed mentions him in 
the History, Il. vi.5. But he may not have been aware 
of the fact that the Saracen Palmyrenes he was dis- 
cussing were Arabs. If so then this would be a case 
of how vague ethnographic conceptions can lead to his- 
torical solecisms, Odenathus was not the only one on 


whom the title was conferred by the Romans; the title 
was allowed to the kings of the Bosporus. 

** Ammianus Marcellinus was familiar with the title 
malik (malachus) as applied to the Arab kings, the 
vassals of the Persians (XXIV, 2-4). 
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organisation and political system, and also ex- 
pressed the SUBORDINATE position which the La- 
khmid vassal-king had to his lord, the King of 
Kings. But Rome had a different political system. 
However much that system was gradually ap- 
proaching oriental monarchies in its autocratic 
tendencies, it certainly, at any rate not at this 
stage, could not be simply equated with an oriental 
monarchy of the Persian type. That Justinian, 
the Roman Imperator, should have created an Arab 
chief a king, and thus should have become a king- 
maker, could of course be a cause for surprise ; but 
the appointment is easily susceptible of an ex- 
planation. Prior to his appointment as king, 
Arethas had been merely a phylarch, howbeit a 
distinguished one. Now that Justinian conceived 
the idea of creating a counterpoise to the power of 
Mundhir, and had chosen Arethas and put him in 
command of as many tribes as possible, a more 
elevated rank was therefore necessary to signify 
the rise in responsibility and to demonstrate the 
superior position of Arethas to the other phylarchs 
Since Arethas was not a Roman and consequently 
the regular career in the cursus officiorum was not 
open for him,** the term BaoWAe’s was a most con- 
venient one which served more than one purpose. 
It raised the prestige of Arethas among the Arab 
tribes whom he had to control effectively before 
leading them against Mundhir, and it was a non- 
committal term, convenient to use by the central 
government, a loan word from the world of the 
barbarians and consequently applied to one of 
them. This has an exact parallel in the applica- 
tion of the term rex to Theodoric the Goth at about 
the same time.** But the application of the term 








** A comparison of Arethas with Odenathus in the 
matter of titles and dignities is instructive. The in- 
finitely more important position Odenathus held is re- 
flected by the title “King of Kings” which clearly 
pitted him against the Great King himself and not 
against one of his vassals, as Arethas was. Odenathus 
held the titles, Dua Romanorum, Corrector Totius Orien- 
tis, and Imperator, but most probably the grant of these 
titles was a concession extended to the great soldier in 
the time of the imperial crisis, but were to be with- 
drawn, once the storm through which the Roman Empire 
was passing, had been weathered. In comparison Are- 
thas had only the coveted title “ Patricius ” in additior 
to King. 

** Néldeke expressed his disbelief that Arethas could 
have assumed the title king officially, on the ground 
that the title Bacie’s was assumed only by the Byzan- 
tine Emperor himself (Néldeke, op. cit., pp. 13-4). But 
the ground on which he made the rejection is invalid 
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“King ” to Arethas should not obscure the fact 
that from the point of view of the Romans, Arethas 
remained functionally a phylarch. Indeed the 
term which would describe him accurately is per- 
haps dpxyipvAapxos, to borrow from Zosimus, who 
used the word in a different context.*° Arethas 
thus became the Supreme Phylarch who had under 
him the various phylarchs of the provinces, and it 
is as phylarch that he is uniformly referred to in 
the sources. The term “ King” was serviceable 
only among the Arabs whom he ruled and among 
the nomads of the peninsula whom the title 
“King” awed and thus made more manageable. 
Indeed the two titles “King” and “ Phylarch ” 
sum up between them the functions of Arethas. 
As King of the Arabs and a Phylarch in the service 
of Rome, he had a number of duties to perform. 
He had to protect the imperial frontier against the 
raids and ravages of the nomads. For this pur- 
pose and for asserting his authority among the 
Arabs, he made a number of expeditions into the 
peninsula, on which the Greek sources are natur- 
ally silent, but on which the Arabic sources have 
something to say, notably his expeditions against 
Tayma’ and Khaybar. More important than this, 


The Byzantine Emperor before the time of Heraclius 
was often referred to by the historians as Baovdev’s, but 
this was not his official title. It was not until almost 
a century later, that Heraclius officially assumed the 
title Bac.deds which appears for the first time in a Novel 
of the year 629 a.p. Again in a note on Theodoric he 
does not find in the application of the term rex to that 
king an analogy with the application of Bacvels to 
Arethas, on the ground that Theodoric had the title rex 
and not Bao.re’s, Noldeke, op. cit., p. 14, n.4. But Theo- 
dorie was living in the Latin West and naturally a 
Latin term, rex, would be more appropriate to use than 
the Greek Baoite’s. The fact that rex in the Greek 
sources appears transliterated pyjé rather than translated 
into Baoie’s is not significant and far from being un- 
usual, as often it was the practice of Greek writers to 
transliterate these Latin terms rather than translate 
them. The term rex then, meant nothing else than 
Bacie’s, and it was not before the assumption of the 
title Bac:he’s by Heraclius, that there was a fundamental 
difference between rex and Bao.re’s, for then PBacired’s 
meant imperator. For a discussion of this point, see 
George Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byzantinischen 
Staates (Miinchen, 1952), pp. 86-7. There is no record that 
Arethas had any of the regalia of kingship, but his son 
Mundhir received permission to wear a royal crown from 
the Emperor Tiberius, when he visited Constantinople 
in 580 a.p. (John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, 
IV, 39). 

* Zosimus, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 
(Bonn, 1837), p. 157. 
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was his assignment to watch the movements of 
Mundhir as a counterpoise to whom he was made 
King, and to take part in the Roman expeditions 
against Persia. This, indeed, was his principal 
assignment. He also had to keep under control the 
different phylarchs over whom he was made chief. 
This was by no means an easy matter. Cyril of 
Scythopolis ** records a fight between Arethas and 
another phylarch, al-Aswad by name, which must 
have happened between 543-553 a.p. Again in the 
battle of Callinicum, Malalas ‘7 describes how when 
the tide turned against the Romans, Arethas stood 
his ground while the other Arab phylarchs, under 
the suspicion of treachery to the cause of the Ro- 
mans, gave way and contributed to the defeat. The 
incident shows that Arethas by no means had an 
easy task in controlling his own phylarchs, who 
might have been jealous or resentful of the honor 
conferred on him by the Emperor. 


The Significance of the Appointment 


The appointment of Arethas as king was an im- 
portant event in Arab history and in the history 
of Arab-Byzantine relations. The appointment was 
the climax to the rising fortunes of the House of 
Jafnah. Only thirty years or so before the ap- 
pointment, the Jafnid Jabalah was a hostile chief, 
ravaging Palestine and engaging the attention of 
Romanus the duz of that province. In the twen- 
ties of the sixth century the picture is completely 
changed. The son of that Jabalah becomes a 
phylarch in the employ of the Romans and rules 
the Arabs in the province of Arabia, while at the 
same time other members of the family, Jafnah 
and Nu‘man, were phylarchs keeping the watch 
over the Syrian limes. Finally Arethas becomes 
the supreme phylarch and is promoted King, and 
for forty years becomes the most important Arab 
chief in the area, and a determining factor in the 
politics and wars which the Romans waged in that 
sector of the imperial frontier. 

The appointment was also significant in the con- 
text of Arab history before Islam. It initiated a 
new Arab supremacy, which superseded that of 
Kindah. The new supremacy in its inception and 
in its evolution followed the familiar pattern of 
previous client-kingdoms and developed features 
which were important factors in the history of the 


4° Op. cit., p. 75. 
47 Op. cit., p. 464. 
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pre-Islamic Arabs. The appointment was just 
another instance of how before Islam the history 
of the Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula, 
was not mainly determined by the Arabs them- 
selves but by the world powers who were their 
neighbors. The Arabs had failed to construct a 
political organisation which could transcend the 
narrow limits of the tribe or of tribal groups.*® 
Such a system had to be imposed on them from the 
outside. Justinian’s reorganisation of the phy- 
larchate and his appointment of Arethas as King, 
introduced a degree of organisation and unity 
among the Arabs of the Syrian desert. But it 
was regional not national, and far from being de- 
signed to serve the cause of Arab unity. It was 
deliberately imposed to create a more efficient or- 
ganisation for a successful prosecution of the war 
against the Persians and the Lakhmids, their Arab 
vassals. The result was an acute “civil war” 
among the Arabs, conducted by two hostile groups, 
the Ghassinids and the Lakhmids. This civil war 
had, of course, been going on from time immemo- 
rial among the tribes of the peninsula, and between 
the Kindites and the Lakhmids. But the struggle 
did not take on the acute form and organised 
nature it took on later with the rise of the Ghas- 
sinids. Kindah did not owe its inception to the 
Romans, and was far less dependent on them than 
the Ghassinids, who moved completely in the Ro- 
man orbit and indeed had been created with the 
specific purpose of fighting the Lakhmids. 

The title BaoAe’s, too, conferred on Arethas by 
Justinian had a fateful history. The political con- 
cept it stood for was alien and hateful to the pre- 
Islamie Arabs and, later, was repugnant to Muslim 
constitutional sentiment. The title was borne by 
his successors until the fall of the dynasty to 
Muslim arms a century later. The title and the 
monarchical idea behind it, came into conflict with 
the new democracy Islam preached, when the 
Caliph ‘Umar rejected the claims of Jabalah the 
last Ghassinid king for preferential treatment, 
and thereby rejected Byzantinism in one of its 
forms. 


In the military annals of Byzantium and the 
history of its relations with the Arabs, the appoint- 
ment of Arethas as king was also significant. The 
transference of the capital of the Empire from 
Rome on the Tiber to Rome on the Bosphorus, 


**Kindah was short-lived and proved to be a failure. 
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had brought the Romans closer to the Persians, 
and thus sharpened the conflict between the two 
Empires. The results of the transference were far 
reaching and made themselves felt in the history 
of Byzantium, Of the many changes which thus 
came about, one bore on the methods of war, oc- 
casioned by the fact that the Romans had to adapt 
their military techniques to meet the conditions of 
a war waged against their oriental foes, the Per- 
sians.*® What is relevant for our purpose here is 
the rising importance of the cavalry as a most im- 
portant arm in the war against the Persians,*° and 
in the principle of mobility in the conduct of a 
war, where one of its important theatres lay in the 
flat and desert lands of Mesopotamia and the 
Syrian desert. The Arab horsemen were clearly 
of inestimable value,®** and the appointment of 
Arethas was a recognition on the part of the Ro- 
mans, that a more efficient organisation of the 
phylarchate, was likely to serve the military and 
political interests of Rome in a much better way 
than the previous amorphous organisation of sepa- 
rate phylarchs loosely held together.** 


The appointment of Arethas as King also occu- 
pies a significant place in the history of Byzantine 
foreign policy in the Orient with particular ref- 
erence to the Arabs, and its significance is mani- 
fold. 

The appointment was a resuscitation of the idea 
of a client-kingdom on the Palmyrene model ** 
after the lapse of two centuries and a half, during 
which the Romans were content with the employ- 


4° See J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 
vol. ii. (London, 1923), p. 78. 

‘°° The importance of the cavalry had been demon- 
strated in the battle of Adrianople 378 a.p., when the 
Gothic horsemen rode down the legionaries of Valens. 

51 Joshua the Stylite, in a vivid phrase, describes an 
engagement where the Arab cavalry of the Lakhmids 
tore to pieces the Roman soldiers who were “ trampled 
and crushed under the hoofs of the horses of the Arabs ” 
(The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, edited by W. W. 
Wright [Cambridge, 1882], p. 40). 

52 The reconstitution of the phylarchate, as a measure 
forced on the Romans by the exigencies of the Persian 
Wars, can be paralleled by the permanent establishment 
of the office of Comes Orientis to administer the Diocese 
of the Orient after the reign of Constantine (see Glan- 
ville Downey, A Study of the Comites Orientis and the 
Consulares Syriae [Princeton, 1939], pp. 7-11). 

5° The Ghassinids were, of course, infinitely less im- 
portant than the Palmyrenes, and their kingdom differed 
from that of Odenathus and Zenobia in many important 
respects. 




















ment of phylarchs, a measure of foreign policy 
which met with indifferent success and was gradu- 
ally proving inadequate for coping with the mili- 
tary problems in the east. But the factors in the 
secular struggle with Persia persisted and their 
persistence forced the Romans to a return to the 
application of a time-honored and tested device of 
Roman foreign policy, namely, the setting up of a 
client-kingdom, through which to control the 
Arabs and use them in the war against Persia, 
before the rise of Islam. 


The appointment also signified that Rome had 
shifted its interest from one Arabian tribal group 
to another, from Kindah to Ghassin; and Rome 
was prepared to shift its interest from a tribal 
group which had outlived its usefulness to another 
which has just proved it. For more than a quarter 
of a century ** the princes of Kindah were phy- 
larchs to Rome. But Rome never controlled 
Kindah effectively and found it recalcitrant and 
difficult to deal with. Kindah had an inde- 
pendent start in the interior of the Arabian penin- 
sula, which made it less dependent on Rome than 
Ghassin was to be in the future; moreover the 
power of Kindah was not centralised as the power 
of the Ghassainids was to be later. Arethas the 
Kindite had divided his power during his lifetime 
among his sons and this conduced to dissensions. 
The death of the Kindite Arethas in 528 A.D. at 
the hands of the Lakhmid Mundhir was really the 
end of the dynasty *° and was almost immediately 


‘On Kindah, see Gunnar Olinder, The Kings of Kinda, 
Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 1927. On the chequered, 
troublesome and tumultuous career of the Kindite Are- 
thas, known to the Persians, the Romans, the Lakhmids, 
and the Ghassanids, see Olinder, op. cit., ch. vi. 

°° The transference of power from Kindah to Ghassan 
is perhaps noticeable as early as the extension of Are- 
thas’ rule over Palestina Secunda, immediately after the 
death of the Kindite Arethas. The references in the 
sources to the career of Qays, the Kindite, after the 
year 528 a.p. do not argue that Kindah continued to 
have a prominent place in Rome’s scheme of things. 
Only the embassy of Julian (Procopius, History, I. xx. 
9-13) which Stein dates towards the end of 530 a.p. 
(Stein, op. cit., p. 298) and which mentions Qays in 
connection with a possible prospective attack on the 
Persians by the Himyarites, might argue that the Kin- 
dite Qays was still in the mind of the Emperor, to be 
used against the Persians. But this is an isolated epi- 
sode and at any rate nothing came out of it. The rest 
of the references to Qays in Nonnosus (Hz Historia 
Nonnosi Excerpta [Bonn], pp. 478-79), which are clearly 
to be dated in the thirties, have purely local significance 
and have no bearing on the wider direction of the im- 
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followed by the rise of the House of Jafnah 
through the appointment to the kingship of Are- 
thas son of Jabalah. 

In the pages of Procopius the appointment of 
Arethas as king is recorded as occasioned by the 
raids of Mundhir, to whom he was set as a counter- 
poise. But it is even more important to relate it 
to the larger context of the political situation in 
the Arabian peninsula and the spiderweb of Jus- 
tinian’s oriental policy as a whole, both in its char- 
acter as a legacy of the oriental policy of the 
previous reign, and as a new departure from that 
of Justin’s, in its eventual shift of emphasis from 
South to North Arabia. Justin had started a 
spirited oriental foreign policy by giving his bless- 
ings and exhortations to the Abyssinian expedition 
against Arabia Felix, both as an act of piety and 
a measure of policy. The result was unofficial 
Byzantine influence in South Arabia. The second 
stage of this oriental policy opened when Jus- 
tinian, not content with general Byzantine influ- 
ence, wanted to reap the economic and political 
harvest of such influence, and thus asked the Abys- 
sinians to help Byzantium against the Persians by 
controlling the silk trade of India, and the South 
Arabians to set up Qays at the head of the tribes 
of central Arabia and march against the Persians.*® 
Both hopes were dashed to the ground. The third 
and last stage opened with Justinian’s renuncia- 
tion of grandiose and unrealistic plans in South 
Arabia and the Red Sea, among peoples like the 
Abyssinians and the Himyarites, who were too far 
from the limits of the imperium to be ordered or 
cajoled.*’ Slightly ante-dating ** this renuncia- 


perial policy in the East. Abram’s second embassy to 
Qays (Nonnosus, op. cit., p. 479) effects a settlement 
whereby Qays is endowed with the phylarchate of Pal- 
estina Tertia, quite an insignificant and isolated prov- 
ince in the Diocese of the Orient. The problem whether 
this Qays is to be identified with the poet Imru’ al-Qays, 
is irrelevant for the present discussion. 

56 Procopius, History, I. xx. 9. 

57 The embassy of Julian failed to bring about the 
coveted co-operation of the Abyssinians and the Himya- 
rites in the war against Persia (Procopius, History, 
I. xx. 12-13). 

58 The date of Julian’s embassy is important for de- 
termining the relation, whether causal or temporal, of 
Roman diplomatic activity in South Arabia to their 
activities in North Arabia. Stein, dates the embassy 
towards the end of 530 a.p. (Stein, op. cit., p. 298), 
which is about the same time that Arethas was elevated 
to the Kingship. But the exact dating of this embassy, 
and that of the appointment of Arethas as king, seems 
impossible to determine. 
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tion, or roughly simultaneously with it, came the 
determination to operate with the Arab tribes who 
were already under his suzerainty and who were 
deployed, not in the far away south, but along the 
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Syrian limes, These he united under the kingship 
of Arethas and they performed what the Himya- 


rites could not and would not perform. 
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1. Any ATTEMPT to give an accurate descrip- 
tion or a reliable comparative evaluation of a lin- 
guistic corpus will lead to coherent results only if 
the corpus is coherent. Any analysis, descriptive 
or comparative, that neglects the principle of iso- 
lating a synchronic and syntopie body of material 
will at least be in danger of arriving at results 
distorted by factors alien to the structures at issue. 
In work on living languages the isolation of a co- 
herent corpus is relatively simple; synchronic uni- 
formity will be arrived at almost automatically, 
syntopic uniformity (in geographical as well as in 
sociological terms) can be safeguarded by proper 
selection of informants. The matter is, however, 
more complicated in work on older stages of a 
given language or with extinct idioms. Here syn- 
chronic uniformity often cannot be demonstrated, 
but only inferred from the relative consistency 
of linguistic data in a group of texts; geographical 
uniformity is more easily established when the 
local origin of the texts is known, but even here 
a countercheck on the basis of linguistic data is 
necessary to guard against possible outside in- 
fluences. 


2. The purpose of this study’ is to arrange the 
texts of “Tocharian ” B in groups, each forming 


This study was prepared with the generous help of 
the University of Kansas, and in close friendly contact 
with G. S. Lane at the 1954 Linguistic Institute at the 
University of Chicago. Earlier stages of my work prof- 
ited very much from the access to B materials then still 
unpublished, kindly granted to me by W. Krause, and 
from his personal advice and criticism. I am also 
greatly indebted to B. Bloch for valuable suggestions re- 
garding the form of this study. 

The following books are referred to by abbreviations: 


A: Sieg-Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste (A) (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1921) ; 
B: Sieg-Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, Sprache B 





a corpus linguistically as uniform as possible. 
From the results of this arrangement, conclusions 
will be drawn as to dialectal diversities. 

To establish diachronic differences within the 
body of B texts seems impossible. Nonlinguistic 
evidence permits us to infer dates for only a very 
small fraction of our texts (for caravan passports, 
Manichaean documents, and possibly monastery 
records) ; we apparently do not find enough lin- 
guistic development reflected in these sources to 
venture any conclusion with regard to texts not 
dateable on external evidence. Even a relative 
chronology among the undatable texts seems im- 
possible. Forms cited by P. Poucha, KZ LX VIII 
(1944), 88-89, as ‘ younger’ are only conditioned 
variants of his ‘older’ forms, occurring beside 
them. W. Krause’s “ older” forms (WTG I, 6-7) 
are indeed older in terms of historical linguistics; 
but since they occur in only one site, they may well 
be retentions by a more conservative dialect, and 
need not have any bearing on the interpretation of 
texts from other sites in terms of chronology. 

While synchronic uniformity of our corpus can- 
not be established, syntopic uniformity can be 
approximated. The character of our texts, which 
are almost exclusively Buddhist writings composed 


(Gottingen, 1949-53): (part 1 also quoted separately 
as UA): 

Fragments: S. Lévi, Fragments de textes koutchéens 
(Paris, 1933) : 

WTG: W. Krause, Westtocharische Grammatik, I, Das 
Verbum (Heidelberg, 1952). 

As for the use of the term “Tocharian” and for 
matters of transcription see JAOS LXXV_ (1955), 26, 
27 f. 

Save in special cases in which plene writing is given, 
Sieg-Siegling’s broad transcription is used, except that $ 
has been replaced by 8, and that nonsyllabie vowels are 
superscribed (without the are). The interpretation of 
the text with regard to word division is not always Sieg- 
Siegling’s. 











\- 
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by scribes probably trained in monastery scriptoria, 
seems to make it likely that they belong to a single 
sociological stratum. We have therefore only to 
establish geographical uniformity. For this we 
have data: most of the B texts are carefully 
marked as to their provenience. But by this we 
know only the place where they were found, not 
the place where they were written, let alone the 
home of the scribe or the author. The question of 
origin proper can, therefore, be approached only by 
way of linguistic analysis. 

In this analysis, the following rules will be ob- 
served : 


(a) Unless there is evidence to the contrary, all 
differentiation will be ascribed to geography, not 
to chronology. 


(b) A form occurring in only one area will be 
considered indigenous to that area, constituting a 
feature of the local dialect. 


(ec) Isolated texts, containing forms of a dialect 
different from the local dialect thus determined, 
will be considered to result from transfer either of 
the text or of the scribe. 


(d) Mixed texts, containing local forms com- 
bined with nonlocal, will be considered adaptations 
of imported texts by local scribes or for local use, 
provided the nonlocal forms are not so rare in the 
text or so slightly different from the local ones as 
to make the assumption of a scribal error seem 
preferable. 


8. Deviations and agreements between two lan- 
guages can be stated without giving preference to 
either one. But in comparing several languages, it 
expedites the procedure to state the peculiar fea- 
tures of each with reference to one, chosen either 
arbitrarily or on the basis of convenience. The 
convenience may be due to features that are lin- 
guistic (one idiom may occupy a position inter- 
mediate between the others) or extralinguistic 
(one of the idioms may happen to be better known 
than the others). 


4. In recent studies of B texts, so far as they 
were based primarily on Berlin texts, it has become 
customary to consider as normal form that of the 
texts found in Sor¢uq (—S) in the central part 
of the B area, near QaraSahr. When deviating 
forms occurred in other texts, they were frequently 
treated as misspellings, or singled out (by marking 


them ‘ sic’) as not conforming toa norm*), Only 
in the case of the so-called “ MQ-Schreibungen ” 
(forms typical for texts found at Ming-dy Qizil 
near Kuéa, in the West of the B area) has Krause 
made an attempt to consider such forms in their 
own right (cf. W7G I. 1-4) ; but still he hesitated 
to take them as representing linguistic reality, 
referring them rather to the level of writing. More 
recently, though, has Krause used (OLZ 1955, p. 
252) the term ‘sprachliche Besonderheiten’ with 
reference to certain features of MQ texts, which 
seems to indicate a modification of his previous 
opinion. 

If, in this study, S texts are again used as a basis 
for comparison, this is done only for practical 
reasons. Under no circumstances is this procedure 
to be understood as setting up S forms as an all-B 
‘norm,’ to which other forms could be referred as 
‘mistakes.? The reasons for choosing § as such 
point of reference are, first, that a number of 
phonological features are most closely observable 
in § texts (e. g., the conditioned interchange of @ : 
a and a: da); second, that all S texts except a 
couple of deviating manuscripts are written in a 
uniform dialect; third, that texts of the S type 
have been found in large numbers also in eastern 
and western areas, alongside numerous non-S texts, 
which would make it impossible to arrive at con- 
sistent statements about all texts found in either 
the West or the East. 


5. Deviations from the S forms will be listed in 
their graphic shape; no attempt is made here at 
phonemic or historical interpretation. 

The following deviations from forms found in § 
texts have been observed (a slant line separates 
forms in regulated distribution, a comma indicates 
apparent random distribution) : 


I. Vocalism: 


l S d/a i/a 

2. ad/a a 

3. d/a a, a 

4. a/a a 

5. a/a a, a 

6. ai aiy 

A oy ot 

8. au e" (ew) 

9. au o" (ow), au" (auw) 
10. au+nasal om (aum) + nasal 
11. 0...@ ee 


2 Cf. Language XXXI (1955), 107-108. 
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II. Consonantism: 


12. §_ -tsi -si 
13. -st -S 
14, -mt -m 
15. -kt -k 
16. -mts ms, -8 
17. -C -$ 
18. -ne -$ 
19. -$e- -8e- 
20. am -ym 
Si. -lie -e 
22. C,C, C, 
23. C, C,C, 
24. -p- -w- 
25. Stw- $w- 


6. Since the MQ texts were already considered 
by Krause (following Sieg-Siegling) to be some- 
what apart from S, the texts found at Ming-dy 
Qizil will be examined first. The arrangement of 
groups follows the degree of deviation from §; in 
ambiguous cases, an effort has been made to group 
a text with the lowest-ranking category in question, 
i.e., rather list it with a more S-like group. A 
plus sign in the tables denotes occurrence of a 
non-§ form, a minus denotes occurrence of an § 
form ; in some cases when only an affirmative state- 
ment is possible (as with the doubling of a con- 
sonant, the conditions of which are still unknown), 
only a plus is marked. Isolated forms of a special 
interest are given in brackets. 


I. MQ=S: 


Mss. B 234-236 411 
242 

243? (kaccip = 237) 510 

246 518 

249 520 

311 567-570 

313 594 

396-397 595 

409 (simdwa = 1!) 603 

410 607 


Il. MQ =S— 23 (C,C, instead of C;): 
Mss. B 244 (NB. lyussi = 12!) 
519 
600 (NB. sinmalie = 1!) 





Il? MQ=S 
(C,C;): 


3 (da, a), 5 (a, a), 6 (aiy), 23 





*It is characteristic of subgroup IIIa that the dis- 
tribution of @ : a and a : @ follows that of 8 more 
closely than in subgroup IIIb. The deviations from § 
seem, however, important enough to justify separating 
the texts in III a from those in groups I and II. 
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a) Mss. B $3 6&§ 6 @ 
19,34-40 + + — + (komt = 102) 
86,96-98 + + — + (pds s- = 13) 


149-153, 155-156, 
158-160, 162-168, 
391-393 

220-223 

431 

503-505 

604 


| | +H | 


bo 
ws 


b) Mss. B 
117-131 
132 
215-219 
228-230 
237-238 
239 
240 
241 
252-254, 256-265 
276-278 
279-280 
291 
314-317, 319-323 
336 
349-351 
402-403 


-b 


(cimpydstamnh = 1!) 


(os ne = 13!) 


a 


LlyHIT IIa tttitdde 


I+ 


co ttt] t+] l+t+t+] t++t+t+t+ttt+e +4) 44+ 
FHttttttt+tttet+ttst | ltt leo ++] 44+ 


(a, a), 4 (a), 6 (aiy), 23 (C1C,): 
23 


bo 
_— 
=) 
l 
Ux 
| 
or) 


+ (Once @ in gaktalyi.) 
(No double dots in 
[ ms., no $.) 


cr po ho 
+++4e 
It It Ht It 


or 
or 
to 


In 552, d@ and a seem to change without any system 
whatsoever, cf. pratikapanakti pratikapanakte 
(the text is prose!). Note the orthographic simi- 
larities (use of anusvara beside conjunct writing 
to denote virima) with part of the Hoernle frag- 
ments and with the YogaSataka text edited by J. 
Filliozat. 


V. MQ=S—=83 (Gd, a), 5 (a, a4), 6 (aiy), 7 (0%), 9 
(ow), 23 (C1C;): 
Mss.B 3 5 6 7 
210-214 = 
250 
281 
295 
304 
362 
413 
545-546 


| 

“fe 
t+++ Ite 
+ + ++8 


+ 


++++++4++ 

+ + ++++¢ 
| 

++ 























For reasons for including 304 and 362 here see 


§ 8. 
VI. MQ=S—3 (a, a), 5 (a, a), 6 (aiy), 7 (0), 
8 (e“), 9 (ow), 23 (CiC,): 


wWeB && 6 Ft S&Se S 
982-283 + + + + (naumye! ) 
333-335 + + +++4+ 4+ 
365 + + + _ a 
388-390 + + — + (NB. prasciye) 
4007 + + + +e + (kacdp: kaccap) 
671-573 + + — oo + 


VIl. MQ=—S—2 (a), 5 (a,a), 6 (aiy), 7 (0), 
8 (e%), 9 (0%), 19 (-Sce-), 23 (C,C,): 
19 23 


| lta 
[+++] +++Hh+++ 
++ 


+ | 
+ + +2 


274- (NB. prascye) 


|| aH +++ 


+4 
+ ++4+4+ 


514-515 
587 
588 


VIII. MQ=S—3 (d,a), 5 (a,a), 6 (aiy), 7 
(o'), 8 (e“), 9 (o"), 19 (Sc), 23 (C,C;). 
Only one manuscript, B 338-344. NB. -owwa = 9! 


++++++4+4++4+4 00 
++t+++4+++4+4+45 
LT I+IHT 1) dane 


_ 


IX. MQ=S—1 (i/a), 6 (aiy), 10 (omN), 12 
(-st), 13 (-s), 15 (-k), 16 (-ms), 17 (-§), 
18 (-8), 21 (-fie), 23 (C,C,), 24 (-w-), 25 
(Sw-) : 
Mss.B 1 6 10 12 13 15 16 17 18 21 28 24 25 
93-4897 + ++ +++ 4+ 4 + +4 
492 + + 
493 + — 
496+ + + + +4++4 


Note the simplifications of consonant sequences in 
sattalyem, kemarcune, silarakite, pikala! 


7. It is evident that group IX stands quite 
apart from all other MQ groups—it shows numer- 
ous differences from S, but none of them except 6 
and 23 are shared with any other MQ group, if 
the isolated instances of 10 and 13 in group IIIa 
are left out of consideration. 

This leads us to neglecting group IX for the 
moment and to discussing groups I—VIII sepa- 
rately. In these groups, certain further features 
deserve our attention. 


8. Without consistency, but nevertheless in a 
great number of cases Sieg-Siegling add to their 
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description of the B manuscripts published in the 
second volume of the texts brief remarks about the 
character of the script. It goes, of course, without 
saying, that statements like “ gute Schrift ” or the 
like have little or no value for our purposes; 
another classification, dubious as it may appear 
without further elaboration, bears, however, much 
more weight: A number of samples are given the 
label “ old script,” and whether one wants to accept 
this term or not, these manuscripts are clearly set 
apart from the others. The important fact, now, 
is that, as far as I was able to discover, all occur- 
rences of “old script” are confined to documents 
found at Ming-éy Qizil. The distribution of “ old 
script ” texts in the various groups of MQ is as 
follows : 


Group I If Wa IIb IV V VI VII VIII 
Total of mss. 
in group 19 3 7 22 4 8 6 


* Old script ” 


12 1 


mss. in 
group i-—- — 2— 3 4 10 #1 
%o 53 0 0 9 O 37.5 66.7 83.3 100 


There is an obvious relation between degree of 
divergence from § and frequency of use of ‘old 
script.? Even though we have only limited in- 
formation as to the occurrence of this ductus (some 
examples may not have been mentioned by Sieg- 
Siegling), the results can hardly undergo very sub- 
stantial changes in view of the already now ex- 
tremely high frequency of ‘old script’ in groups 
VI-VIII. The figure for class V may be subject 
to some correction: B 304 lacks some character- 
istic forms that would enable us to decide about 
its grouping with III, V, VI, or VI1I—the ‘old 
script ’ makes it less likely that 304 should be listed 
under III, forms with -au- instead of -auw- suggest 
that the grouping with VI and VIII is unlikely, 
but the two forms with -au- are not absolutely con- 
clusive. In the case of B 362 there can be doubt 
about grouping with V or VI, but neither of the 
two cases 304 and 362 substantially influences the 
overall correlation between high degree of diver- 
gence from § and high frequency of occurrence of 
“old script.” 

The more important becomes the use of “old 
script ” in one member of group I, B 520. If the 
interpretations of Sieg-Siegling and Krause were 
correct, we would have here a combination of an 
old ductus and consistently used recent linguistic 
forms. How could that be possible? An old text 
may be copied in a more recent script or in an 








imitation of the older ductus—but that a more 
recent text would have been composed or copied in 
an old script seems utterly unlikely. 

Much more reasonable becomes another approach 
to this problem. The so-called “ old script ” occurs 
only in texts found at Ming-dy Qizil. The most 
natural interpretation of this situation seems to be 
that the “old” ductus is a local variant of the 
Brahmi script, possibly developed in a scriptorium 
in this area, The ductus labeled “ gewéhnlich ” 
by Sieg-Siegling occurs in the MQ finds in combi- 
nation with linguistic material not deviating from 
S. The conclusion seems possible that the “ nor- 

mal ” ductus is the ductus used in a scriptorium 
in the § area, transfered to the West together with 
S texts, and used there in competition with the 
local ductus, maybe even gradually superseding it. 
No sudden change can have taken place (which 
means that the ductus does not provide us with a 
point of reference for relative chronology) because 
then the copying of a S text (or a text made up 
after the pattern of S texts) in the local ductus 
would not have been possible. 

The assumption of § texts having been copied 
in the MQ area will help us to understand the 
coming into existence of groups of texts showing 
strange mixtures of S and MQ features. Texts of 
this type are restricted to finds of Ming-éy Qizil 
(for exceptions, see § 9) ; their local origin is fur- 
ther confirmed by occurrences of local script (in 
B 228-230 and 241, both belonging to group III b). 
We may venture the conjecture that all texts with 
a more than negligible admixture of characteristic 
MQ forms (some of such forms could, of course, 
always be due to scribal error) are most easily ex- 
plained as copies of S texts executed by scribes of 
an MQ background. It seems likely that also a 
number of texts found at Ming-éy Qizil, but writ- 
ten in § ductus and containing only 8 forms (that 


Text predominantly + 
MQ, MQR 


19, 34-40 (IIT a) +56 —25 
117-131 (IIIb) + 106 —20 
133-147 (VIT) + 120 —29 
149-. .-168, 391-393 (III a) 
203, 205-209 (IV) 
210-214 (V) +44 —14 
220-223 (III a) 

224-227 (VII) +28 — 9 
228-230 (IIIb) 

241 (IIIT b) 

j2-..-265 (IIT b) +49 —12 


55 (VIT) +28 — 8 
73 (VII) +25 —10 


9 
“ 
2 
2 
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is, in other words, texts of group I), are of local 
origin, but that seems almost impossible to prove 
unless the textual feature to be pointed out in the 
following section of this paper offers a useful indi- 
cation. 


9. Ina script of Indic type the sequences -C C- 
(final consonant—initial consonant) and -C V- 
(final consonant—initial vowel) may be written in 
two ways: either by combining the parts of the 
sequence in one aksara, or by separating them by 
means of a virima. The latter is done in our 
Brahmi by connecting the first words final aksara, 
to be read without a vowel complement, with the 
preceding one; in some manuscripts (cf. Language 
XXXI (1955), 108) a special virima sign, resem- 
bling an anusvara, is used in addition to the con- 
necting stroke. 

Use of ligature and of virama occur side by side 
in our texts. No attempt will be made, at this 
point, at clarifying the reasons for absence or pres- 
ence of virima. We may, however, propose the 
assumption that, whatever the reasons may be, in 
any text of some length the conditions for occur- 
rence or absence of virama should be roughly the 
same as in any other text of similar length and, 
perhaps, similar structure. Whatever conditions 
of a more special type may arise that lead to devia- 
tions from the norm employed in the particular 
text, should be neutralized by a greater or at least 
similar number of normal conditions, if only the 
text is sufficiently long. In the case of a shorter 
fragment, however, a chance skewness might be 
mistaken to represent a norm. 

An analysis of texts containing at least 30 se- 
quences -C C- or -C V- results in the following 
listing (ligatures indicated by + , virama by — ; 
so-called “secondary cases” not included in the 


count) : 
Ambiguous Text predominantly — 
+45 —70 
+18 —33 
+31 —25 
+18 —18 
+11 —24 











— oh Oe a [6 a Oe a a 


ai cr Oo 











274-275 (VII) +o — 
282-283 (VI) +34 — 9 
295 (V) +33 —1l 


333-335 (VI) 
338-344 (VIII) 

349-351 (IIIb) 

365 (VI) +29 — 8 
433-489 (IX) 

552-557 (IV) 

574-576 (IIIb) 


‘A? (cf. UA, p. 6-7) 

. B > 

€ C b] 

71-. .-106 

266-272 

521-523 +30 —17 


107-116 
178-184 

286-287 

324-332 (M/S) 

384-387 +25 —10 
591 


170-177 
197 
415-421 


The analysis performed here yields a rather well 
defined pattern: The MQ texts most different in 
other respects from S ones show predominance of 
ligatures. (Only B 333-335 [VI] differs from this, 
but this text shows quite unusual application of 
virama even in the interior of words; the high 
frequency of virima is therefore not necessarily 
due to the same reasons as in non-MQ texts.) 
Strongly mixed texts of the groups III, a and b, 
and IV may show predominance of ligatures or of 
virima. The texts of group IX, so different from 
any other MQ text, prefer virama. 

S texts and texts from Murtuq and Singim all 
show predominance of virima, with two exceptions: 
S 521-523 and S 384-387. It is important to 
notice, though, that both of these manuscripts show 
deviations from what is typical for S texts, which 
would lead us to classify them with MQ texts, were 
it not for their immediate provenance: § 521-523 
can be described as —S—3 (d,a), 9 (ow); S 
384-387 as = § — 3 (a, a), 9 (ew) [but also au], 
9 (auw), that is, as texts of a § type with signifi- 
cant admixture of MQ forms. In accordance to 
what has been stated in § 2.d, they will have to be 
considered as transfered MQ texts of the mixed 
type (i.e., similar to III/IV). Their ranking 
with other such MQ texts as regards their treat- 
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+12 —44 
+34 —26 
+14 —34 
+58 —9l 
+16 —19 
+l — 
+ 305 — 423 
+ 184 —449 
+20 —66 
+ 224 — 240 
$18 —% 
+40 —213 
+23 —67 
+e —% 
+19 —107 
+10 —32 
+15 —80 
+4 —@ 
+12 —2]1 


ment of final consonants is, then, anything but 
surprising.‘ 

It seems that we may add to our list of character- 
istics of an MQ text as found in the deviations 
from the § pattern that are most clearly recog- 
nizable in classes VII and VIII, another criterion 
of MQ origin, that of predominance of ligatures. 
This criterion may occasionally be of use in the 
absence of other pertinent indications (B 242 
(group I), e. g., shows a relation + 12 : —3, and 
may therefore be considered to be of MQ origin, 
even if the scope of the material does not allow a 
definite decision), and it may, of course, serve as a 
corroborating element alongside other criteria. 


10. Having thus determined the distinctive fea- 
tures of texts written in the Western part of the 
B area, we shall now proceed to an analysis of texts 
found in the East, that is at the sites of Sangim 
(S), Murtug (M), Xoto (D), Toyoq (T). The 
texts will be taken up together and arranged again 
according to their degree of similarity with the 
formal aspects of § texts. 


‘Two more MQ texts found at § are B 251 and 310, 
but they are too short to be considered here. 








I. S, M ete. =S: 


Mss. 

M 170-177 M 370 

S 178-184 (kakdpos: kau-!) M 371 

M 196? M 372 

M 200 (spdrtdéssi = 12!) S 384-387 (ef. § 9) 
M 201 M 405 

S 286-287 (aissi = 12!) M 412 

M 299-303 S 524-526 

M 355-356 D 527-540 (8%e = 23!) 
M 357-358 M 542-544 

M 367 M 608 
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II. S, M ete. —=S—1 (i/a), 6 (aiy), 12 (-si), 
16 (-ms), 21 (-fe), 23 (CiC;): 


1 6 12 WW 21 23 

Mss. M 197 + — + — + 

Ss es + — 

M 39 tO —  — — 

M 415-421 + + + + + 

Ss 432 —_ +-| — 

D 541 + — — 

ueTrawe —- —~ + = + 

S 580-581 + — — 

M 592 — z:=—- = 


This group shows all the characteristics of mixed texts with predominantly S character: deviations 


and § forms tend to occur side-by-side. 


III. S, M ete. =S—1 (t/a), 6 (aiy), 10 (omN), 11 (0..0), 12 (-si), 18 (-s), 14 (-m), 15 (-k) 
16 (-ms, -s), 17 (-S), 18 (-S), 20 (-ym), 21 (-fie), 22 (C2), 23 (C101), 24 (-w-), 25 (Sw-): 


Mss. 1 6 10 11 12 13 #14 15 16 #17 #+18 #20 21 22 23 24 2 
S 107-116 ++2++ 2 + +++ + + + + 
M 185-188 + a a 
M189-191 + } 

M 193 + — + + — _ + 
M = 195 + (+) + + + 

M 198 +_— + + 

M 199 +— toe + (Dat. pl. -is!) 
M202 _ — mm 

S 288-289 — + 

D 26 +— + + + + + — + 

T 27 ++ + + + + + — — 
M 324-325 y  - 

jmomt teh + e+ +++ peat eet 
M 345-348 -~_— + - we —_ _ + 

M 361 + — + + — + one - — 

M 375-378 +—++4+— + + — _ + + + 
M 379 + + + 

S 400-401 + — +2 4+ + + + + 

M 422-427 -— = ae dae 

M 428 + — + + + + 

S 429 4+ +  ~ 
M 430 + + + + + + 

8 511-513 + — ome + + 

S 548 + 

S 550 oe a wens pas 
M 551 + 

M 580-581 + —_ <a 

M 582 583 + + + 4 

Ss 586 + + + + _ + 

Ss 591 ~~ =— > = + + + _ ++ + 

M 598 + — 

M 599 + — + 


The degree of admixture of forms of the type § 
varies: normally the figures are very low. An ex- 
ception is M 422-427 where one would almost 
prefer a grouping with IT. 

A classification according to ductus is, unfortu- 
nately, not possible. As long as the originals can- 
not be consulted and one has to rely on Sieg-Sieg- 





ling’s remarks about the script, there is very little 
hope for interpreting the situation in a satisfac- 
tory way: A number of manuscripts have been 
labeled “ badly written,” “careless writing,” “ late 
script,” or “not allowing a safe distance between 
n and t,” while others are said to be in “ normal” 
script. But these terms are too vague or, as far as 




















aesthetic evaluations are involved, too inadequate 
for our purposes to permit us to draw any far- 
reaching conclusions. The accumulation of re- 
marks on lack of distinction between n and ¢ in 
case of S, M etc. texts seems to point to some 
special ductus employed in the East; it is, however, 
to be mentioned that Sieg-Siegling note the same 
thing with regard to a S manuscript, the so-called 
Aranemi fragments, B 71-. .-106. 

As pointed out above (§ 9), no difference can be 
observed between S, M ete. and S texts with regard 
to the frequency of virima vs, ligatures. 


11. Before we can evaluate the data thus re- 
ceived, we have to consider one last question: 

Do we find non-S forms in otherwise strictly S$ 
texts ? 

We do indeed. I have been able to collect the 
following material : 


‘B’: yikne, amacinta, mokocigé (=—1); 
klyaussi, rittissi, wikassi, tsdrwassi §, 
passt, wasst, wissi sa (= 12) ; alyen- 
kams (16). 

*C’: kaum (10) ; wassi, wikdssi (12). 

T7-. .-106: wassi (12); ok pokai (15); kos cec- 
calor sa (17).° 

5: aranecim (1). 

9: cimpamfiecci (1). 

3: cf. § 9. 

2: paiikte (1). 

585: ///ntams, ste (16). 


or a 


or Cr 


These cases are found alongside normal § forms. 
If we dismiss the possibility that some of these 
forms may be mistakes, we come to the following 
conclusions : 


Some texts of the S type show characteristics 
otherwise found only in §S, M, ete. texts. Quite 


° While this text, found at Soréuq, is a § text linguis- 
tically, it still shows some strange deviations from the 
normal § pattern: We find, e.g., not infrequently an a 
where $ forms regularly have an @ (cf. palskontse B 
102.5). It seems that the condition for this deviation is 
that the form in question has to be part of a system in 
which regular a occurs (as in nom. obl. sg. palsko); hence, 
these deviations would appear to be analogical. Similar 
observations can be made for a : 4, cf. B 73b6 kdtsdsse 
(beside katsdsSe in another manuscript, B 75b3) in anal- 
ogy to obl. sg. kdtsa. Whether these features are more 
than scribal habits, is an open question since only this 
one manuscript seems to show them. 
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contrary to the situation in these texts, however, 
the forms appear only in a small percentage of all 
possible occurrences. There seems to be a drift 
toward some of the developments found in Eastern 
texts, but in no way has the same stage of develop- 
ment been reached. We find i for /a/ after palatal 
consonant, as in §, M, etc., but only occasionally ; 
we notice simplification of consonant sequences as 
in alyenkims or ok pokai, but only in exceptional 
cases. (Only the simplification of -stst > -ssi in 
the ending of the ‘ causative’ infinitive seems to 
be the rule.) Certain especially significant forms 
of S, M, ete. do not occur in S: I have found no 
evidence for the characteristics 20, 21, 22, 24, 25. 
As for 10 (omN), the most peculiar development 
in Eastern texts, only kawm in B 5b3 (S ‘C’) can 
be cited. Any interpretation of this isolated form 
will have to take into consideration that kawm is 
used here in close combination with pdarkaw-o, so 
that to me the assumption of an assimilation (prior 
to the separation by a word like Sai, as conjectured 
by Sieg-Siegling) seems most likely. 

As for S, M ete. forms in MQ texts, the follow- 
ing is to be said: In B 19b6 (MQ IIa) we find 
an entirely isolated komt ‘on the day’ that can 
be explained only as an Eastern form, komt < 
*kaun-t. We know nothing about the history of 
this word, but it is perhaps significant that the 
only other occurrences I know of are in B 459 (co 
komtak, cau kaumtak ‘ on the very same day’), an 
MQ text of the group IX. 

This group IX is, as we have seen, in no way 
patterning with any other MQ group, but it goes 
perfectly well with the texts of group 8, M ete. III. 
We seem to have no choice but to consider the texts 
of MQ IX as being of non-Western origin, and 
there is indeed some evidence to this point beyond 
linguistic data. <A precious little fragment, B 486, 
is to be read as follows: 


//<pids ksun tsa kemarcune <<oroccepi?> lanted// 


‘in the year of realm (5?, 15?, etc.) of (the 
(great?) king) Ksemarjuna. .’. (§ instead of § (in 
pis), and e instead of 7 (in kemdrcune) are at- 
tested in the Eastern texts B 296 and 297, from 
Xoto and Toyogq, respectively.) Lévi (/ragments 
p. 23) has given two more instances (in a letter 
kept at Leningrad) where the name of this king 
occurs, interestingly enough again in a text where 
e and i are confused and the initial cluster ké- 
appears simplified as k-. The name of this king 
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seems to be that of a member of the Arjuna 
dynasty which Liiders (SPAW 1930, pp. 28-31 = 
Philologica Indica 618-622) has shown to be the 
rulers of the kingdom of Agni (QaraSahr), Whether 
the title of Ksemarjuna was ‘ great king,’ as sug- 
gested by Liiders’ Sanskrit document, or rather 
‘king’ as in Lévi’s letter, cannot be decided at this 
moment. 

One difficulty remains: The forms of the MQ 
IX texts point to a connection with texts of the 
East, and not of the Central region where QaraSahr 
is located. Whether the dating by reference to a 
king of Agni reflects the political status of the East 
at a certain time, or whether the authors of our 
documents owed a more personal allegiance to that 
king, is impossible to say at this time. In any case, 
the question remains also how these texts came to 
Ming-dy Qizil. One assumption would be that just 
the documents were transfered, another, that one 
would have to think of a monastery transplanted to 
the West. No decision seems possible; it may, 
however, be mentioned that the latter assumption 
would perhaps permit us to explain the otherwise 
entirely isolated MQ Illa form komé as a loan- 
word due to direct contact with Eastern speakers. 


12. It is quite obvious that in making such sug- 
gestions we are already implying certain interpre- 
tations of the textual diversities discussed. 

In view of the solid number of grave deviations 
from the type found in S, and of the lesser devia- 
tions used consistently, we are led to the conclusion 
that the groups of texts discussed here belong to 
different dialects of B. At this point we probably 
cannot go beyond isolating three dialectal units: 


the Central dialect (S), 
the Western dialect (MQ), 
the Eastern dialect (S, M, D, T). 


The Leitformen for the Western dialect are 3 
(d,a), 5 (a,a@) and for pure MQ texts 7 (o*), 8 
(e“), 9 (o“). For the Eastern dialect we have 10 
(omN), 1 (t/a), 17 (S$), 24 (w), 25 (Sw). 

We have supported this classification only on the 
phonological level (apart from some special evi- 
dence for MQ origin of a text). Even though this 
aspect of the comparison of the dialects will require 
further study, some statements may be added now 
in regard to dialectal differentiations on the mor- 
phological and lexicographical levels. 
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W. Thomas ® has tried in vain to explain the 
difference between the collective ending of the B 
-l-participle in -llona and that in -lyana: his at- 
tempt to distinguish between adjectival and sub- 
stantivized forms does not agree with the materials, 
However, if we look at the distribution of -lyana 
vs. -llona, we discover that forms in -lyana occur 
only in S, M ete. III texts; -llona, on the other 
hand, is found in MQ, §, and S, M etc. I texts, 
but never in S, M etc. III ones. We may, there- 
fore, list -lyana as one of the characteristics of the 
Eastern dialect ; it should, perhaps, be emphasized 
here that the occurrence of a morphological cri- 
terion definitely eliminates the last chance for con- 
sidering Eastern forms as nothing but graphic 
peculiarities. 

(The linguistic reality of the dialectal char- 
acteristics is further underlined by the fact that 
they do also occur outside the tradition we are 
dealing with here: The deviations 10 (omN), 1 
(t/a), 11 (0..0), 12 (st), 13 (s), 14 (m), 16 
(ms), 17 ($), 22 (Cz), are found also in Mani- 
chaean texts from Xoto and Murtuq (to be pub- 
lished by the Deutsche Akademie), and a Maral- 
basi-Saka document found at Murtuq’ contains B 
names of tunes with the characteristic deviation 
10 (aumN ).) 

While -lyana and -llona clearly are in comple- 
mentary distribution and the statement made can 
be considered reliable, in another case we can make 
just a suggestion. One of the nomina agentis is 
formed in -uki; it oecurs only, as far as I have been 
able to determine, in MQ and §, M etc. texts (one 
of them group II) and in one Hoernle fragment 
of Western origin. Forms in § texts or in MQ I 
and S, M etc. I texts are conspicuously absent; 
since Krause’s (WTG I. 45) assumption of an 
iterative or habitual function of this suffix seems 
inacceptable (cf., e. g. the passages with aksassuki 
and sparkissukt), one may suggest that the occur- 
rences found actually represent an isogloss of MQ 
and §, M ete. vs. 8. 


13. Having established the existence of at least 
three dialects in B, we have to deal now with the 
remainder of B texts not discussed so far. In view 


® Die tocharischen Verbaladjektive auf -l (Berlin, 1952), 
pp. 39 and 51. 

7Sten Konow, Ein neuer Saka-Dialekt, SPAW 1935, 
pp. 772-823. The B forms are: Ms. VIII. b3 [n]iskra- 
man ne, a4 orocce naumntai[y?] ne (so to be read, or 
naumttaiy ne?). 
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of the fact that only a fraction of the Paris and 
London texts is available in print, it seems better 
to refrain from an evaluation of these documents 
for the time being. As far as I have been able to 
see, the evidence found in these texts is in support 
of the analysis presented in this paper. 

There is, however, a small number of localized 
Berlin texts that should be discussed here in the 
interest of completeness. We have some fragments 
from Qumtura (Qu), from Kuéa (Ku), and from 
Ming-dy near Kuéa (unfortunately labeled M like 
texts from Murtuq), that is, all from the West. 
The texts have the following characteristics : 


M (K) 231-233: = S—1 (i/a) [beside G/a], 16 
(ms) [beside -mts], 17 
($), 22 (C,Ci); virima: 
27, ligatures: 7. 
516-517: —S—12 (si) [in nessi, beside 
-tsi] ; virama: 6, ligatures: 
6. 


59%7:—S; virama: 1, ligatures: 15. 
Ku 601:—S; virama: 7, ligature: 1. 
602: = S—1 (t/a), 22 (C,0,); vi- 
rama: 4, ligature: 1. 
Qu 352-354: 8; virama: 15, ligatures: 3. 


359-360 : = S — 1 (t/a), 16 (ms), 17 (8); 
virama: 15, ligature: 1. 
368:—8; virima: 8, ligatures: 2. 
373: =—=S—1 (t/a), 22 (C101); vi- 
rama: 3, ligature: 0. 
374: = S — 12 (st) [in rittdssi, beside 
Ikatsi, aitsi], 22 (C,C); 
virama: 7%, ligature: 0. 
398-399 : = S — 1 (t/a) [beside yarponta] ; 
virama: 5, ligatures: 3. 
491:—§; viraima: 6, ligature: 0. 


There seems to be some consistency in correspon- 
dence to, and deviation from, the § type in these 
texts, too. But the groups apparently resulting 
are too small to guarantee sufficient reliability of 
conclusions drawn. 


14. I shall, at this time, not discuss the rather 
obvious implications of the establishment of at 
least three clearly distinct dialects within B upon 
our understanding of the function of this language 
in the Kuéa-QaraSahr-Turfan region at the time 
when our texts were written, nor shall I dwell upon 
the question of the réle of A in the Central and 
Eastern areas. 

Rather, and in conclusion, shall I devote a few 
words to the respective functions of the three B 
dialects. The Eastern and Western dialects are 
both essentially confined to their areas ; no evidence 
of extralocal use is extant. The Central dialect, on 
the other hand, aside from being the only form of 
B attested near QaraSahr, is represented all over 
the entire ‘Tocharian’ area. We have seen that 
S texts were copied and imitated by local scribes. 
It seems evident that the S dialect must have had 
a particularly high prestige, so that one might 
almost be tempted to call it something like ‘ Stand- 
ard Tocharian B.’ This prestige seems to be in 
no connection with political influence of Agni; 
rather does it appear as though a strong cultural 
and religious center would have exerted its influ- 
ence. In Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher XXV, p. 16- 
18 has Krause collected references in B texts to a 
monastery Yurpa (so to be read), located probably 
near Sortuq; in Handbuch der Orientalistik IV. 
3. 7 he states again, in a context which is otherwise 
no longer fully acceptable, ‘insbesondere scheint 
sich in Soréuq . .. ein Zentrum des Schreibwesens 
befunden zu haben.’ 

Could it be that what has been labeled in this 
paper as S dialect, S texts, S ductus, all point back 
to this monastery somewhere in the kingdom of 
Agni? And that this monastery indeed was the 
religious center of the whole B area, exerting a 
strong influence from Ming-dy Qizil in the West to 
the Turfan oasis in the East? 

As things stand now, these will be questions hard 
to settle. The publication of the remaining texts 
and, perhaps, some day, new finds may give us the 
answers. 
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6. RISE AND DECLINE OF TRADE. Land tenure 
cannot be expected to show greater uniformity 
than contemporary society with its varied con- 
cepts of property and right within each compo- 
nent caste, subcaste, guild. The royal siéa@ lands 
of the Arthasdstra were the economic foundation 
of Mauryan state power; the Manusmrti does not 
know the word. However, the difference is partly 
regional. The Chinese travellers mention sitd 
domains in passing (Legge 42-43; Giles 20-21; 
Beal I, xxxvii-xxxviii and I, 87-88), the rest of 
the land being tax-free or very lightly taxed. It is 
obvious that the revenue in U. P. and Bihar would 
be far less than in Mauryan times, hence that a 
flourishing state like that of the Gupta emperors 
would have to derive relatively more income from 
the south, with its newer settlements and trade. 
Fa-hien notes (A. p. 400-410) that the king’s body- 
guards and attendants all have salaries, Hiuen 
Tsang (about 630 a. p.) that “when public works 
require it, labour is exacted but paid for.” Both 
of these are survivals of Mauryan usage. But the 
later pilgrim also reports that “the governors, 
ministers, magistrates, and officials have each a 
portion of land consigned to them for their per- 
sonal support,” which is the beginning of feudalism 
as is the unpaid corvée. In those two centuries, 
the populous cities of Magadha were deserted, 
Patna dwindled to a pair of hamlets, though the 
Magadhan villages flourished and the land yielded 
very well; this shows the effect of the new settle- 
ments upon the whole economy. The time could 
not be far distant when the villages, now complete- 
ly dominating the cities economically, would be 
reduced to an approximate common status for tax 
purposes. 

Candragupta’s general Amrakirddava (F, pp. 
31-3) purchased the village of ISvaravasaka in A. D. 
409-10 with money furnished by certain members 
of the royal household and presented it, with the 
interest of an added sum, to the support of the 
Buddhist monastie order at Safiici. The purchase 
could only have been from the state, in the sense 
of compensation to the royal treasury after which 





* See above, pp. 35-45. 
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the village revenues were assigned to the monastic 
order by the state; but this must be conjectured, 
in the absence of any further data about the 
village, from other grants of the Gupta period in 
Bengal (EI, XV, pp. 130-132, 133-4, 135-6, 138- 
41, 142-5). Indeed, purchase of any sort is un- 
usual in these charters, and a private owner of that 
day selling land is unheard of. The Damodarpir 
plates (ZI, XV above) do not indicate purchase 
of plots from the village council by immigrant 
strangers, as has sometimes been claimed. The 
payment there is clearly to the state, by a brahmin 
or his patron, of compensation at the rate of 3 
dindras per kulyavapa, for the right to cultivate 
family-size holdings in hitherto unploughed, mar- 
ginal (khila), waste land, WITHOUT payment of 
taxes. What had been purchased was freedom (in 
perpetuity) from taxation by a brahmin or for a 
temple-plot, not the land itself; the officials con- 
cerned were ultimately responsible to the king. 
Who paid interest on the extra 25 dindras donated 
in cash by Amrakarddava to feed ten monks and 
light two lamps forever is not clear, but it would 
presumably have been some guild, perhaps of mer- 
chants, who were such frequent donors to Buddhist 
monasteries, and on whose repeated alms the great 
foundations (at the intersections of major trade 
routes) such as at Saiici, Karle, etc. mainly relied 
in the absence of any city in the neighbourhood. 
This contrasts painfully with the heavy cash 
outlays made about 120 a.p. by so many indi- 
viduals, including the Saka Usavadata, Nahapana’s 
son-in-law. That comparatively insignificant lord 
went through the usual brahminising gestures by 
giving away 16 villages to brahmins, endowing the 
marriages of eight, building ferries and rest-houses 
at sacred tirthas. A single donation of his to gods 
and brahmins was of 70,000 silver kahapanas, the 
equivalent of 2000 gold suvarnas. He endowed the 
monks at Karle with a whole village, but his food- 
gift to the Buddhist monks of cave 10 at Nasik 
was a field purchased outright for 4000 silver pieces 
from a brahmin; in addition, he deposited 2000 
and 1000 kahdpanas with two separate weavers’ 
guilds, on perpetual loan at 12% and 9% interest 
to clothe the same monks and to supply them with 
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kusana (? travel money; EI, VIII, pp. 78-82). 
Not only the weavers, but guilds of oilmen, potters 
(?Kularika), Odayantrikas (hydraulic engineers ) 
then flourished sufficiently to enter into such 
financial transactions. The fisherman (ddsaka) 
Mugiidisa had a following—presumably a guild 
also—prosperous enough to donate a whole cave, 
no. 8 at Nasik, to the samgha. Even a kutumbika 
made the attempt (#/, VIII, p. 94), but his 
funds seem to have run out, as the cave beyond 
no. 23 at Nasik is still unfinished; however, no 
kutumbika village settler, passive spectator-tenant 
addressed by the Gupta or later copper-plate 
grants, could have even dreamt of such munifi- 
cence. It seems to me that the carpenter Samina 
of Dhenukikata whose name appears on the 
verandah pillar in front of the central doorway of 
the Caitya cave at Karle (ZI, VII, p. 53) cannot 
be a mere workman signing because of some hypo- 
thetical, vanished woodwork, but was undoubtedly 
a substantial donor like all the others whose names 
are there carved in rock. 

The range of patrons, flexibility of caste and 
occupation, respectable status of craftsman and 
trader, and even the cheerful, simple, direct ex- 
pression in a popular language are all strongly 
reminiscent of the Buddhist Jatakas, which inde- 
pendent text-criticism takes as having been fixed 
far away from Magadha at about this period, say 
the 1st-2nd century A.D. In these works parents 
often discuss the choice of a profession for their 
son, where brahmin writings would take the 
paternal employment for granted, or in case of 
the “ mixed ” cast, assign a new but theologically 
fixed profession, without choice, by their smrti 
rules. The argument that earlier reliefs at 
Bhirhit, Sanci, Amaravati represent the themes 
of Jataka stories faithfully, and that the tradition 
must have been centuries earlier still, is not 
relevant. Neither the glyptic, nor the brief Jataka 
verses from which the traditional stories have been 
expanded say anything about the social milieu 
which determines the approach, colouring, back- 
ground of the completed text. This can only be 
referred to social conditions of the time of writing 
down the extant versions. Here, not only time but 
locality and the class of people transmitting and 
patronizing the work are of material importance, 
as is seen by comparison with another text consti- 
tuted at about the same epoch, the Manusmrti. 
This priests’ handbook fights bitterly against 
brahmins degrading themselves in secular profes- 
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sions (Ms. 3.151 ff.), permitted however as des- 
perate expedients (Ms. 10.81 ff.), but attested by 
the Jatakas (cf. Fick: Sociale Gliederung, chap. 8) 
without scorn or contempt as not unusual brahmin 
occupations. To become a brahmin meant at worst 
going off at a sufficiently early age to some distant 
place to learn the sacred texts; to make it stick, a 
share in the surplus was essential, and a type of 
society that thought it necessary that the hiero- 
phant should receive such a share without labor. 

A single complex like that at Kanheri, or Kuda 
(Liiders FJ, X, appendix, nos. 984-1066) shows 
that princes, royal officials, bankers (sethin), 
scribes (lekhaka), merchants (negama), physicans 
(veja), perfumers (gamdhika), money-changers 
(heranika), caravan traders (sathavaha), black- 
smiths (kamdra), iron-mongers (lohavaniyiya), 
ploughmen-householders (hdlakiya, kutubika, ga- 
hapatt), gardeners (mdalakara) contributed to the 
construction, along with guilds even of corn-traders 
(dhamiika), bamboo workers (vasakdra), and 
braziers (kasaikdra). Most of these donors came 
from some distance, so their payment must have 
been in cash—something that would be unheard 
of for the humbler in the list, with a dominant 
village economy, without share in the profits of a 
flourishing trade in commodities. Let us note 
further that Rudradiman finished rebuilding the 
shattered dam ?* of lake Sudarsgana below Girnar 


12 This dam, now lost without trace, was begun under 
Candragupta Maurya, finished by Asoka’s Persian satrap 
Tusispha, rebuilt in greater size by Rudradiman, and 
again extensively repaired by Cakrapilita, son of Skan- 
dagupta’s administrator Parnadatta, in a.p. 456. Thus, 
a shrunken kingdom meant that regulation of water sup- 
ply and conservation of the water—one of the few es- 
sential functions of a central power in India—deterio- 
rated. The other lost function, beyond the jurisdiction 
of a single village, would be the regulation of trade and 
its encouragement; but here we have less the effect than 
the cause of decay for the kingdoms. The semi-isolated 
valley of KaSmir enables us to study the general de- 
velopment quite clearly; the history there differs only as 
regards time-scale. The conquests of Lalitiditya-Mukta- 
pida (A.D. 733-769?) derived ultimately from water- 
conservation and irrigation projects in KaSmir; the same 
kingdom again showed prosperity and expansion as soon 
as Suyya completed new waterworks under Avantivar- 
man (A.D, 855-883). The expense of maintaining a 
great central army and bureaucracy afterwards led to 
heavy taxes, internal discontent, local uprisings, and the 
development of feudal barons. Let it be suggested that 
the greatness of Bhoja Paramira of Dhiri is shown less 
by his tremendous erudition, patronage of Sanskrit poe- 
try, and additions to our culture, than by the great 
reservoir at Bhopal, a unique piece of engineering later 
blown up by Hoshang Shah. 
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to thrice the original size, at his own expense, 
“without having plagued the regular town and 
country settlers with corvée labour, taxes, or volun- 
tary contributions” (£/J, VIII, p. 44: apidayitva 
kara-visti-pranaya-kriyabhih paura-jdnapadam ja- 
nam). He was a ruler of foreign extraction like 
Nahapana and Usavadata; but we have numerous 
private Yavana donors (ZI, VII, pp. 47-74) at 
Karle and Nasik, with a Saka or two for good 
measure, who could have gained their wealth only 
by commerce. Add to this the discovery of tre- 
mendous hoards of silver coins, as at Joghaltembhi 
(which hoard yielded over 20,000 pieces of Na- 
hapaina and his conqueror Satakarni) and only one 
conclusion is possible: THERE WAS HEAVY COM- 
MODITY PRODCTION AND TRADE IN A FEW CENTERS 
IN THE SATAVAHANA-KSATRAPA PERIOD WHICH 
INTERVENES BETWEEN THE MAURYAN AND GUPTA 
AGES THIS TRADE GAVE RISE TO COMPARATIVELY 
SMALL BUT RICH PRINCIPALITIES WHOSE CONQUEST 
WAS THE MAIN SOURCE OF PROFIT FOR THE EARLY 
GUPTA EMPIRE.** WHEN THE IMPERIAL RULE LED 
TO STEADY INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SETTLEMENTS, 
WITH NEARLY SELFSUFFICIENT VILLAGE UNITS, 
TRADE AND COMMODITY PRODUCTION PER HEAD 
DECREASED SUBSTANTIALLY. The general incidence 
of cash transactions and trade would naturally 
affect the whole concept of private property in land 
at any given time and place. We have noted 
Usavadita’s purchase of a field at Nasik for 4000 
silver pieces. Richly endowed temples and their 
administrative bodies tend always to sell or lease 
some of their possessions, though such a temple is 
generally a civic, not a rural institution (e.g. 
Nalir, K. A. N. Sastri, pp. 85-95). Trade cer- 
tainly affected the administration of justice as seen 
from the peculiar Jaitaka word lafica for bribe, 
(with the modern idiom laficam khddati, Fausbdll 
II. 186) surviving to this day, but unknown to 
Sanskrit, or earlier Pali. The ephemeral trade 
centers of the interegnum are fairly well repre- 
sented by the list of conquests in Gotamiputra 


18 Gupta includes the allied Vakaitakas, for whose 
power and independence a case can be made out as by 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (Poona, 1941), vol. I, 
pp. 91-166. They, rather than the Guptas, seem to have 
held most of the Sitavihana Deccan till the rise of the 
Cilukyas, but the main point is that we hear little of 
the wealth, power and democratic generosity of the 
coastal trade centers at this time, though the caves of 
Elephanta prove that the capacity was present. The 


overinflated work of K. P. Jayaswal: History of India, 
150 A. D.-850 A.D. can hardly be recommended. 
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Satakarni’s inscription (ITM, p. 216-7) : Asmaka, 
Paithan, Surastra, Aparanta (north Konkan), 
Anupa (near Mahismati on the Narmada), Berar, 
Vidisé, Ujjain, Vejayanti (Banavasi in North 
Kanara), and some coastal ports of the peninsula, 
with undeveloped hinterland. The older centers in 
the north had already begun to their long, slow 
decline, with increasingly self-sufficient villages. 

Money plays a negligible role in the closed 
economy of a village with communal production. 
Taxes were paid in kind, except for the occasional 
cash crops that had to be traded immediately. The 
observation that only a part of that surplus which 
reached the hands of the state became a commodity, 
to be exchanged as such, attests Marx’s unique 
insight. What has been said about salt, metals, 
and cloth makes little difference, the quantity 
needed per village being very small, and bartered 
for grain. Trade was large only in the aggregate, 
its density noticeably important only at a few 
emporia. 


7. LAND GRANTS. The charters dug up till now 
are overwhelmingly of land or village gifts made 
by kings to brahmins. Merchant recipients share 
the land-grant in F. 28 with brahmins, presum- 
ably for support of the Sun-temple founded by 
one of them, which would be managed by brahmins 
in any case. This again differs from the Artha- 
Sdstra, which advises against any but simple 
brahmadeya groves, not transferable; explicitly, 
against gifts of villages or arable land. Yet there 
is formal continuity through changed circum- 
stances. The older book devotes an entire chapter 
(Arth. 2.2) to the disposal of unploughable land 
(akrsydyam bhiimau), called there bhiimi-chidra. 
The principal recommendation is that the land be 
devoted to elephant-breeding for the army. The 
chapter begins, however, with the advice that such 
land can be used for sparse dissemination of un- 
taxed brahmin Druidical teaching groves—which 
would not interfere with other uses. This laid the 
foundations of the very practice that the great text 
wished to avoid though no cultivator was allowed 
to shift from taxed to tax-free land. The brahmins, 
undoubtedly influenced by the trading environ- 
ment, managed to get enough cultivators together 
(in our period, from tribesmen) to start regular 
clearing and farming, while preserving the original 
tax-free rights. The charters of the Gupta (and 
later) age give the land away regularly bhimi- 
chidra-nydyena ‘by the law of the waste land,’ 
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though the land was then well developed. The only 
explanation is that it had at one time been waste 
land, the first new grants only confirming the 
original brahmadeya brought under cultivation by 
the initial donee’s descendants. The legal ter- 
minology of the grant survives though the nature 
of the land and the role of the brahmin changed. 
Just as the word sita denotes ‘ plough-furrow ’ and 
thence the royal plough-lands, so bhiimi-chidra 
might indicate seed-holes made by the digging 
stick (dibble) in burnt-over forest land. To the 
end, the brahmin is not supposed to set his own 
hand (Ms. 10.84) to the plough or metal-tipped 
digging tools; but we know that, even from vedic 
times, the brahmin kept some cattle, the standard 
measure of his wealth. Thus, he always had the 
preliminary requirements for agriculture at his 
command. 

Why brahmins or temples? Let it be suggested 
that the Buddhist monasteries had been a civil- 
ising influence, but useless for royal administrative 
purposes. By the very rules of his order, the monk 
had no family, caste, property, technique, or pro- 
ductive labour; even the practice of social ritual 
was forbidden him, as were the incantations 
thought so necessary by the society of his day. 
This put him beyond the class division of society. 
Though that division was not without effect upon 
his canonical writings (as for example the rich 
nobleman’s Mahayana in the north as against the 
more primitive Hinayina of the less developed 
south), he was unable to compete with the brahmin 
in promoting social production, except at the 
earliest stage of bearing the message of peace to 
warring tribes, or the brief period when trade was 
expanding. The rustic brahmins were a valuable 
direct support to the new state mechanism that 
sprang up with increasing settlement of tribal 
areas, and they helped, as shown above, in the 
introduction of village settlements. The brahmin 
certainly never deluded himself about the cLass 
function of caste. Ms. 8.148 says: “(The king) 
should, with force, compel the vaisyas, and Sidras 
to perform their (prescribed) work; for if these 
two (castes) fell from their duties, this whole 
world would be thrown into confusion.” State and 
priest combine in keeping the primary producer 
to his task, without which neither could find a 
surplus to share. However, there is, by the Gupta 
period, one important difference from the Ya- 
jurvedic caste system. The vaisya settler (accord- 
ing to our lexica arya, the Aryan par excellence) 


had formerly been the chief producer of taxable 
surplus, the sidra being a helot; now there is 
hardly a vaisya in sight except perhaps as an 
occasional trader while more and more tribes are 
enrolled (mostly as gidras of new type) into the 
general body of society and settled in peaceful, 
unarmed villages. It seems to me that most land 
grants would not otherwise have been possible. 
Our information here is somewhat one-sided, as 
the average settiement had no charter. But it is 
known that other villages imitated the structure 
of the special ones whose records survive in the 
copper plates. The council (sabhd) which decided 
on behalf of the village was dominated by the 
shareholders, usually the private land-holding class 
of kutumbins, among whom there might again 
develop a class division, as for example the 
rastrakita settlers of some rather late southern 
epigraphs. The kulumbin, equivalent to gahapati 
in the Jatakas, is not called a Vaisya. There was, 
besides the sabhd, the general assembly of the 
inhabitants, who either attended the sabhad meet- 
ings (as in Goa) and made their wishes known 
without voting, or constituted a separate body like 
the Tr of Cola settlements. With no force at its 
disposal, and a low incidence of trade, the ruling 
class could and need not be as oppressive as in 
later feudal days; so the earlier village workers 
had a greater measure of democracy. 

Generally, the king grants the right to tax-free 
cultivation ; at a later stage, the village taxes them- 
selves are also given to the donee. The taxes, 
being usually in kind, amount to a gift of grain. 
The tax donation conveys no proprietary rights in 
the land itself, which cannot be sold or alienated 
as a rule. The beneficiary is not accountable for 
tax-dues received, nor does he pass on some agreed 
fraction to the state, as would be the case in later, 
feudal times. On the other hand, he has not the 
armed force nor the legal power to extract any- 
thing more than the king’s share, determined by 
parochial usage even before the charter. The 
Arthasdstra would grant only clearance and culti- 
vation rights to fields in state land on condition of 
paying all taxes. The thief-tax, i.e. fine to be 
levied when some robbery occurred within village 
territorial limits but could not be traced, was 
usually reserved for the state and excepted from 
the donation ; the reason was that the king would 
in such cases have to reimburse the merchant for 
the goods stolen. Tribal land is never property, 
only territory; hence land ownership in the same 
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sense as that of goods is not probable for the new 
settlements of the Gupta rule, while any claim to 
bestow occupation rights would vest in the suc- 
cessor to tribal authority, the king. Where the 
tribe remained as such, we have no example of 
any land grant at all. The beginning of a peculiar- 
ly Indian feudalism is visible in the corvée, here 
called visti, coming to mean unpaid labor for the 
king; in the Arthasaistra it meant only drudge 


labour, perhaps compulsory but paid at the (low- 
est) rate of 5 silver panas a month per man. It 
now becomes a tax upon the villager; Ms. 7.138 
allows the king the right to a day’s unpaid work 
per month from all craftsmen and those ésidras 
who live by their own labour. Kasmir, with its 
difficult transport, had a special porterage corvée 
(Raj. 5.172-4; Stein’s note, Raj. I. p. 209). 
The Vakitaka king Pravarasena II (F. 55 

states, with unusual clarity, typical conditions of 
such a grant in the early 5th century A. D.:— 


The village named Carminka on the bank of the river 
Madhunadi, in the Bhojakata kingdom (measuring) 
8000 bhiimis according to the royal measure is, accord- 
ing to the request of Kondarija, son of Satrughnarija, 
given to 1000 brahmins of various gotras and caranas. 
We grant the fixed usage, such as befits this (village), 
such as has been approved by former kings, of a village 
which belongs to a community of caturvedins. Namely, 
it is not to pay taxes; it is not to be entered by the 
regular troops or by umbrella-bearing officials; it does 
not carry with it the right to cows and bulls in succes- 
sion of production, nor to the surplus of flowers and 
milk, nor to the pasturage, hides, charcoal, nor to the 
diggings for purchase of undried salt; it is entirely free 
from all obligations (to the state) of forced labor; it 
carries with it the (right to) treasure trove, and the 
kIpta and upaklpta; it is (granted) as long as the moon 
and the sun (shall endure), to follow in the direct line 
of sons and sons’ sons. It should be protected and in- 
creased by all possible means. Whosoever, disregarding 
this charter, shall give or cause to be given the slightest 
vexation, on him shall we inflict punishment together 
with a fine when he is denounced by the brahmins .. . 
And this condition of the charter should be maintained 
by the brahmins and future rulers: Namely (that the 
grant is valid) as long as the moon and the sun (endure) 
provided they commit no treason against the sevenfold 
kingdom (king, ministers, ally, territory, fortress, army, 
treasury) of (succeeding) kings; that they are not 
slayers of brahmins, and are not thieves, adulterers, 
poisoners of kings &c; that they do not wrong other 
villages. But if they act otherwise, or assent (to such 
transgression) the king will commit no theft in rescind- 
ing the land. 


Noteworthy features of this clearly worded but 
not unusual grant deserve comment. Bhojakata 
has the appearance of a tribal name. The village 
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is GRANTED IN COMMON to a thousand holders, of 
whom 49, presumably heads of families, are given 
by name later on. Apparently the brahmins were 
already settled in the village, hence must have 
derived food from its land, before the charter. The 
net gain would seem to be the right to cultivate 
with freedom from taxes, and from the royal 
corvée. The gift is made by the king, at the request 
of Kondaraja, whose name and ancestry denote a 
ksatriya, perhaps the district governor or com- 
mandant, yet one who had nevertheless no power 
himself to make any such grant.’* That is, no 
proper feudal nobles exist, and THERE IS NO LOCAL 
LORD WITH MANORIAL HOLDINGS IN THE VILLAGES, 
Certain rights are reserved to the original villagers 
(not brahmins) namely common pasturage. cattle 
and their products, salt and mineral rights. The 
non-brahmin villagers in this case at least must 
have been mainly pastoral, the brahmins the first 
systematic agriculturists. It is also clear that the 
village had no force whatever at its command ; any 
armed action by the village or encroachment upon 
other village land would forfeit the grant alto- 
gether. The emphatic and constantly repeated 
a-cata-bhata-pravesyah proves how thoroughly dis- 
armed the village generally was, so that any royal 
soldier or official could tyrannize over it at will; 
immunity from their entry was always a tremen- 
dous boon—as it would be to this day. The 
village had, therefore, no real interest beyond its 
boundaries, and so could witness the ruin of 
empires with equanimity while concentrating upon 
its miserable patch of land. 


8. FIELDS AND INHABITANTS. This should 
prove the existence of common ownership of most 
land at the period. But there is also a type of 
individual right which has to be considered. For 
example, Dharasena II of Valabhi (F. 38) made 
a gift in A.D. 571-2 to a brahmin Rudrabhiti, of 
various plots of land whose measure and precise 
description are given: 


4*The Nagardhan grant (FJ, XXVIII, p. 1-11) is 
made at the request of a local elephant-trainers’ guild, 
sealed with the guild seal; but the piece of land is 
granted actually by king Svaimirija (March 19, 573 
A.D.), who adds a whole village on his own account. 
Thus, land was not property in the modern sense, owner- 
ship vested in the collective residents, in the sense of 
exploitation and occupation; but transfer could only be 
effected by the state, here the king, that had taken over 
tribal rights to territory, and hence to granting of 
tenancy. 
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“At the village of Antaratri, in the Sivaka 
padraka, 100 paddvartas of land, the holding of 
Virasenadantika, and 15 pdddvartas to the west 
of this; also, at the western boundary 120 
padavartas, the holding of Skambhasena and 10 
padavartas at the eastern boundary ; in the village 
of Dombhigrima, in the eastern boundary, 90 
padavartas known as the carpenter’s plot (var- 
dhaki-pratyaya). In the village of Vajragrama at 
the western boundary 100 pdddvartas at the sum- 
mit of the village and a well, with an area of 28 
padavartas, known as the holding of the Elder 
(mahattara) Vikidinna. In the Bhumbhusa pa- 
draka 100 pddavartas known as the holding of the 
settler (kutumbi) Botaka and a well. (The whole 
of) this (is given) together with the udrarga 
(tax) and the uparikara (tax) ; with the right to 
the visti, corvée) at the occasion for it occurs; not 
even to be pointed at by the hand by any of the 
king’s people.” *** (Similarly, Dharasena I, A. D. 
525, EI, XI pp. 107-8, 113-4; cf. also EI, XI pp. 
80-85). 

This shows in the first place the existence of 
some personal holdings, all rather small in area 
as a paddvarta is taken to be “ one square pace,” 
say 8 square feet. One of these was originally 
assigned *® to the elder (mahattara), one to the 


Tf in this inscription and others of the king, the 
word -pratyaya is translated as “adjoining (the hold- 
ing of the person named earlier in the compound,” all 
the inscriptions make better sense. The king does not 
transfer holdings belonging to someone but bestows 
waste-land bounded by such individual holdings, ex- 
plicitly named. 

** For the common and private holdings under the old 
system, see my note on “The village community in the 
Old Conquests of Goa,” J. Bombay Univ. Vol. XV, pt. 4, 
1947, pp. 63-78. For that climate, extra land was often 
a liability, because of the torrential rain and rank 
jungle: but the main food-producing land was held in 
common, and the community retained the right of peri- 
odical reassignment of any private holding, according to 
changed needs and capacities of the families. There was 
in addition a peculiar method of sharing the surplus, 
after all village public works had been paid for. The 
artisans had a share of the surplus, or a charge upon 
the general yield of food-grain, besides any plot assigned 
for development by their own labor. Such artisans come 
under the ndru-kdru and baluteddr-aluteddr of Maha- 
ristra villages, whose nature and functions are clearly 
described under the given words in Molesworth’s Marithi- 
English dictionary; these include the gurava who need 
not be a brahmin but serves or tends to the village cult, 
clear remnant of tribal belief. F. Kielhorn, discussing 
the Dibbida agrahdra plates of a Matsya king dated Apr. 
6, 1269 a. p. seems to me to misinterpret lines 65-7 of the 
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village carpenter (vardhaki as in Vainyagupta’s 
Gunaighar grant THQ VI (1930), pp. 45-60; Fleet 
takes this as a proper name), as was the known 
custom in other places. All the plots are in the 
padraka, which means clearly MARGINAL land, as 
does the unploughed khila land of the Damodarpir 
charters (J, XV, pp. 113-145) not the prime 
common land under cultivation. The difference 
between the two is that these padraka lands, 
though described as within the limits of a given 
village, have separate names of their own: pre- 
sumably, they were tiny settlements emanating 
from the main village for ease of cultivation, as 
yet without separate entity, and may be taken as 
the equivalent of vadi, vada, padi ete. which now 
terminate so many modern village names. All 
could be given away by the king, along with any 
wells constructed therein, without any talk of 
compensation. How is this to be explained? This 
can only mean that the village had a certain 
amount of common food-producing land besides 
the pasture, and that the remaining (padraka) 
land, which would normally be waste, could be 
cultivated by individuals or groups possessed of 
the necessary energy; some of this land was 
assigned (besides their normal perquisites) to 


inscription (ZI, V, p. 112), where the grémakdrukah are 
named as carpenter, goldsmith, barber, blacksmith, pot- 
ter, and sesamum-grinder; these have their holdings ex- 
empted from the gift, just as was that of the amdtya 
Peddana, whereas the editor takes the charter as direct- 
ing them to pay their dues hereafter to the donees. ZI, 
V, p. 96 gives a different set of agrahdra functionaries; 
in addition, we seem to have feudal landlords developing 
under Viracodadeva: rdstrakitas, as the leading kutum- 
bins, not the royal dynasty. The kdru occur in Gupta 
period inscriptions, being warned in each copper-plate 
charter of the new title. The kutuwmbin of the inscrip- 
tion could also be a brahmin, and this is supported by 
the modern label kutumbana applied to small food-pro- 
ducing plots, away from the actual house-garden plot, 
that might be assigned to a brahmin. Some writers now 
deny that common holdings ever existed, and some prefer 
to see the ryotwdri system as the general form of Indian 
landholding right up to vedic time; these may be ignored 
after the evidence cited. The duties, privileges, ultimate 
decay into parasitism of the Balutedars and Alutedars 
are described for Mahiristra by T. N. Atre in his book 
Gamva-gada (Poona & Karjat, 1915). In giving a good 
picture of the old village organization in its declining 
years, with shopkeeper and moneylender becoming power- 
ful, where every group shook off its duties without fail- 
ing to claim its fullest rights, the petty-bourgeois brah- 
min landholder author fails to mention the deadliest en- 
croachment of all: that of his own class supported by 
the British. 
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certain village workers (kdru) or functionaries. 
But the existence of such individual plots implies 
the existence of an owning class, and of another 
that had no such rights. Nevertheless, THE TITLE 
EVEN TO THIS PADRAKA LAND MUST HAVE VESTED 
IN THE VILLAGE AS A WHOLE, if the right of re- 
assignment could be claimed by the king from the 
upper class of villagers, whatever it was at the 
time. The wells were almost certainly the product 
of communal labour, as probably also the first 
clearing of the small padraka fields; possibly both 
had been done by visti labour at some earlier 
period. It must not be forgotten that we are still 
close to the time of original settlement and forest- 
clearing ; the stage when all tillable land is closely 
occupied lies in the distant future. Thus we have 
Ms. 9.44: “the land belongs to him who first 
clears the forest (for sowing), as does the buck 
to him who gets in the first arrow.” There can 
have been no question of any individual just 
wandering off to clear a patch of land. Either it 
would be complete wilderness, in which case a 
group of settlers alone could manage and hence 
own it; or the lone settler would have to come to 
terms with the forest tribes. With tribal slash-and- 
burn cultivation, land would lose its fertility so 
quickly that a small fixed patch would have no 
value; such land sown without ploughing has to 
shift from year to year, making individual title 
meaningless for tribesmen. If the forest lay within 
the undeveloped area of some village, the village 
itself would have to grant the right of clearance, 
as was generally done even in later settlements of 
which we have precise knowledge. Thus, king 
Dharasena was transferring ON BEHALF OF THE 
VILLAGE certain rights of cultivation originally 
granted by the village. With either the Manusmrti 
type of title cited above, or later notions of owner- 
ship, the grant would be an act of tyranny which 
not even a greedy brahmin would dare to accept 
without the backing of a local police force. We 
are at the transitional stage where territory is 
becoming property, leading to feudalism from 
above while the workers have progressively less 
ownership rights of any sort. 

The question of property in land is touched 
upon most nearly by “ Three Copper-Plate Grants 
From East Bengal” (F. E. Pargiter in JA 


XXXIX (1910), pp. 193-216). Of these charters 
in 6th century Brahmi the first is the clearest, and 
may be quoted in Pargiter’s translation (slightly 
modified) :— 
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The leading men of the district (modern Faridpur), 
who were headed by Itita, Kulacandra, Garuda, Brhac- 
catta, Aluka, Anicira, Bhisaitya, Subhadeva, Ghosa- 
candra, Anamitra, Gunacandra, Kalasakha, Kulasvimin, 
Durlabha, Satyacandra, Arjuna-bappa, and Kundalipta, 
and the common folk (prakrtayah) were apprised by the 
agent Vitabhoga thus: “I wish to buy a parcel of culti- 
vated land (ksetrakhanda) from your honours and be- 
stow it on a brahman; therefore do ye deign to take 
the price from me, to divide (the land) in the district 
and give it (to me).” Wherefore we, giving heed to 
this request (and) being unanimous, determined (the 
matter) by an appraisal by the keeper of the records 
(pustapdla) Vinayasena. There is in this district the 
rule established along the eastern sea (that) cultivated 
lands are things which may be sold according to the 
(rate of the) sum of four dindras for the area that can 
be sown with a kulya of seed (kulyavdpa) and that the 
evidence of a sale is by the custom of (giving) a copper- 
plate, which custom applies immediately on seeing the 
counting made for the parcel of cultivated lands of such- 
and-such-sowing (area), and thereby the feet of the Em- 
peror receive the sixth part (future taxes) (tacca 
parama-bhattdraka-pddinam atra dharmma-sadbhaga- 
labhah), according to the law here. Therefore the agent 
Vitabhoga having adopted this procedure, (and) having 
by tendering the deposit (compiled with it) by the act 
as well as by the intentions of one who has desired to 
establish the fame of his own merit (and) having 
paid twelve dindras in our presence—we, having severed 
(the land) according to (the standard measure of) eight 
reeds (nala, perhaps bamboo here) by nine (per kulya- 
vapa) by the hand of Sivacandra, have sold to Vatabhoga 
a triple kulya-sowing (area) of cultivated land in Dhruvi- 
lati by the custom of the copper-plate. This very 
Viatabhoga, who desires benefit in another world as long 
as (this land) shall be enjoyed, while the moon, the 
stars, and the sun endure, has joyfully, for the (spiritual) 
benefit of his own parents bestowed the land on (the 
brahmin) Candrasvimin who is of the Bharadvaja gotra, 
who is a Vajasaneya, and student of the six angas, (im- 
precation against violators of the grant; limits of the 
area donated). The third (regnal) year, 5th day of 
Vaisikha. 

Pargiter opines that the land here was the joint 
property of all the villagers; in the second grant, 
of an individual; in the third, of a group. Yet it is 
admitted that extraordinary measures, going far 
beyond rights of such ownership, have been taken 
at the alienation. This land is not property in the 
sense of trade goods. The fact of payment is clear, 
as are the terms for sale and purchase in an area 
as important then for trade as Calcutta today ; but 
the transaction was not for financial profit, nor an 
investment. In each case, the land went to a 
brahmin for spiritual merit gained by the pur- 
chaser and his parents. The main question, then, 
is: to whom was the payment made, and for what 
purpose? Certainly, the mahattaras and common 
people present cannot have been the owners, for 
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the former are the leading men of the whole 
district; we have, in fact, a convocation of the 
district sabha. Pargiter takes the pustapdla as 
keeper of ownership records. This would be extra- 
ordinary, aS no owner’s name is given in any of 
the transfers. The official could only have been 
keeper of TAX-rolls. It follows that the payment is 
either to the state treasury, or to those originally 
responsible for payment of taxes, for the brahmin’s 
allotment would not be taxed, according to custom, 
once clear title had been given to him. Thus the 
‘sixth part’ mentioned would not be a sixth of 
the total price, but would indicate PAYMENT MADE 
TO THE TREASURY (OR TO THOSE WHOM THE STATE 
HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TAXES) IN COMMU- 
TATION OF THE SIXTH PORTION OF THE YIELD, 
which was the standard land tax in this period. 
For further support, we may note that the rate of 
4 dindras per kulyavapa (as in the Damodarpur 
plates) is fixed in common to all three grants, but 
the second grant specifically mentions this as pay- 
ment for waste (khila) land (not “ belonging to ” 
but “ adjacent to ”—sambaddha that of the mahat- 
tara Thoda) ; hence the land in the other two cases 
must also have ranked as uncultivatad waste. 
Thus, the correct translation of ksetra would be 
‘plot’ or ‘field,’ not ‘cultivated land.’ To de- 
velop the argument, we may consider two ?* 16th 
century survivals. First, the payment of revenue 
in cash or kind depended upon the available supply 
of precious metals, hence upon trade; for the Delhi 
empire, upon the possession or independence of the 
coastal ports of Gujarat and Bengal. Secondly, it 
was possible for an immigrant cultivator in 
Gujarat to go to a village headman, and have a 
plot of uncultivated land assigned to him MERELY 
ON CONDITION OF PAYING THE TAXES due to the 
state. 

The donee is changed in F. 31 where Sarvanatha 
(A. D, 583) assigns to Kumiarasvamin, for the ser- 
vice of a temple to the goddess Pistapirika, the 
two villages of Vyaghrapallika and Kacarapallika 
in the Maninaga-petha, originally bestowed upon 
Pulindabhata. Here the villages had been a royal 
grant in the first instance, so the situation is not 
comparable with the action of Dharasena; nor is 
anything said about small private holdings. The 
whole affair has a far more primitive flavour. Not 
only the village names and that of the petha seem 





WwW. H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem 
India (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 68, 129. 


aboriginal, as pointed out earlier, but the goddess 
Pistapirika (? supplier of flour in abundance) is 
not in the standard pantheon, and Pulindabhata 
definitely has a tribal (P. 52, 73) connotation too. 


At the end of the period under consideration, 
such charters become valuable enough to forge. 
We possess one such forgery in the name of 
Samudragupta (F. 60; cf. also HJ XXV, p. 51 for 
another) ; even there, the forger copied the ancient 
condition that villagers from tax-paying villages 
should not be enticed to the tax-free settlement. 
King Harsa of Kanouj discovered a brahmin hold- 
ing the village Somakunda by means of a forged 
copper-plate (ZJ, I. p. 73, line 10; EI, VII, pp. 
155-60), which he broke to bestow the land upon 
another brahmin. However, the matter of tenure 
becomes less clear at this time. The mahdraja 
mahasimanta Samudrasena (7th cent.; F’. 80) is 
seen giving away the whole village of Silisagrima, 
as an agrahdra for the temple of MihireSvara- 
Kapaleévara—an odd form Sun-Siva—to the entire 
body of Atharvan brahmins resident at the 
agrahara of Nirmand on the Sutlej. These 
agraharas formed model villages for agriculture, 
as well as centers of brahminism. Continuity is 
shown by the copper-plate being discovered nailed 
to the wall of the modern Parasurima temple, 
though no one could read the grant for centuries, 
and the god had changed too. This charter of 
Samudrasena is peculiar because of two phrases. 
First, the village is granted together with plain, 
marsh, forest, AND WITH 1TS INHABITANTS = sa- 
prativasi-jana-sametam. This means that the in- 
habitants *” were all gidras; other charters show 
that kutumbins (= family-settlers), though phi- 
lological ancestors of the modern kunabi, could 
also be brahmins, or of other high caste, who 
owned separate holdings and certainly could not 
have been given away along with the land. These 


17 Fleet takes the fields named as belonging to certain 
kutumbins to be part of the gift, which would make 
these people serfs. This is most unlikely, for only the 
Sidra colonus in these cases had no property rights, as 
against the Arya (member of the three upper castes). 
The correct interpretation is that the fields whose owners 
are named set the boundaries to the gift, but were not 
included therein; the word paryantém and the general 
usage of such charters prove this, The Punjab having 
been settled even before the Mauryans, it is difficult to 
interpret the rest of the village as pastoral—particularly 
in the absence of any evidence in the grant—hence one 
must admit, in such cases at least, the development of 
serfs attached to the land, by 700 .D. 
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Siidras, therefore, had become quasi-feudal serfs 
tied to the soil, without proprietory rights of any 
sort; only then could the whole village be granted 
(though still contrary to Jaimini) people and all, 
to the temple '* with its collective priesthood. The 
other striking phrase is in line 15 of the inscrip- 
tion: rdstrasametasyeyam dattih paripalya: “ This 
grant, (made with the consent) of the popular 
assembly, is to be preserved.” The transfer needed 
some formal popular sanction, presumably of a 
noble or upper class, as the cultivators involved 
do not seem to have been consulted. However, the 
Sidra was the essential producer; what groups 
imposed themselves upon him as part of the class 
superstructure became progressively less material 
to production. 

The people given away by Samudrasena could 
not even have been arbitrary siidra villagers. The 
whole of the peninsula and the greater part of 
India has now just two major castes (varna): 
brahmin and siidra. This can be understood from 
the historical development sketched earlier, though 
it has led some to deny that the traditional four- 
caste system ever existed. The Ssiidras today are 
divided into countless, endogamous, local, jati sub- 
castes whose tribal origin may clearly be proved, 
with remnants of tribal practice in caste sabhds or 
councils that give a measure of strength and unity 
to the jati group. Such people cannot be given 
away with a piece of land, not even the Candilas. 
Therefore the quite rare §giidra of Fa Hien, 
Jaimini, and Samudrasena belonged to a group 
which had neither solidarity nor kinship support 
outside the village. This fits the older, smrti type 
of gidra; standing apart from the three upper 
castes that count together as Aryan, he had no 
initiation rights, virtually no right to property, 


**Fa-hien (Legge 43; Giles 21) reports that the 
vihdras of his day possessed ancient copper-plate char- 
ters of endowment “with fields, houses, gardens and 
orchards, along with the resident population and their 
cattle.” The words I emphasize are rendered by Giles 
“with men and bullocks for cultivation.” The same 
traveller reports cultivators as being free to move away 
so the precise nature of the grant is not clear. At any 
rate the cultivators in general were not serfs in 400 A. D., 
nor at the time of Hiuen Tsang, say to 644 a.p. JBORS 
II. 407, 415, 423 gives inscriptions found in and prob- 
ably originating in Dhenkanal, of which that of Su- 
bhamkaradeva is the earliest, and which transfer tenants 
—ineluding craftsmen—with the land: but this seems 
merely gift of dues owed to the king by these workers, 
not servitude of any sort. 
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being himself property of the (vedic) tribe as a 
whole. The Rgvedic dasa is certainly given away 
on occasion though the Arthasdstra forbade the 
sale of a free Sidra, granting him occupational 
rights in land. The Nirmand villagers would have 
been Siidras of classical type, who could never be 
really free (Ms. 8. 414), helots reduced to serfdom, 
with the rastra of the charter representing the 
Aryan owner-tribe; otherwise the copper plate be- 
comes incomprehensible. 

Land was regularly donated with slaves (ddsa) 
or with the settlers (sa-kutumbi-jana) to temples 
and to Buddhist foundations in the kingdom of 
Campa’? by rulers of the 5th to the late 9th 
centuries. A little later, Vallabhadeva of Assam 
followed a similar practice (EJ, XV, p. 185, 12th 
century) even dedicating certain people with their 
families to the service of the temple. The land 
and the people transferred in Assam as well as 
Campa had barely emerged from tribal conditions. 
It is not possible here to argue, as in the case of 
the Punjab, back to Aryan usage with the ancient 
Siidras. Some form of bondage, presumably deriv- 
ing from conquest, though perhaps reinforced by 
tribal attachment to a certain territory, is defi- 
nitely involved ; all we can say is that it was rare. 
THE TRIBAL ANTECEDENTS WITH CONSEQUENT 
UNITY OF THE jatt ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR NON- 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA OF GENERAL SERFDOM, 
HENCE LACK OF FEUDALISM PROPER IN THE 
EUROPEAN SENSE. 

After all, serfdom and the manor are the basis 
of European feudalism, while the common military 
features which led Tod (Annals of Rajasthan; see 
criticism in A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies (London, 
197), I, pp. 243-250) to write of Rajput feudalism 
are of tribal origin, developing from the oligarchic 
position of a conquering group or clan. Historical 
reasons explain the difference, for neither the 
Mauryan nor any other state in India developed 
villas, latifundia, or large-scale slave production 
as did Rome. In addition, India lacked an organ- 
ized church. Pre-Muslim Rajput inscriptions show 
military subordinates holding a few villages (say 
84) from an overlord, without serfs or manors. 
The Muslim attempts at direct cultivation with 
slave labour (e.g. Ala-ud-din Khilji’s 50,000 
bandagan-i-khas) also failed because of the estab- 


1° The inscriptions have been collected and translated 
in R. C. Majumdar’s Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far 
East, vol. I, Champa, part III, particularly pp. 6, 7, 69, 
82, 90. 
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lished village economy with jati divisions which 
made less intense exploitation profitable with far 
less expenditure. 

More important than such local variations are 
the advances by specialized production. For ex- 
ample, settlement of the coastal strip in the face 
of the dense jungle and terrific rainfall became 
really profitable when cocoanut plantations were 
introduced. The trees were gaining hold on the 
Orissa coast by the time of Varahamihira and 
modelled in clay for Rajyasri’s wedding pavilion at 
Thanesar (Harsacarita p. 142). The north Indian 
climate is unsuitable for this plant of Malayan 
provenance. Suéruta knows it only as a compara- 
tively rare medicinal fruit. The use of the nut 
in all Hindu ceremonial where it has supplanted 
the water-jar (uda-kumbha) is excellent proof of 
the effect of local usage upon ritual brahminism, 
for only on the coast is it absolutely fundamental 
in the means of production. Other commodity 
plants from south-east Asia are the betel leaf 
(mentioned in the Mandasor weavers’ prasastt of 
Vatsabhatti cited above) and areca nut, but they 
are luxury articles in comparison to the cocoanut. 
The cocoanut and by-products, particularly the oil, 
had to be exchanged for other necessities on the 
west coast, cocoanuts and salt remained the main 
exports against imports of cloth. Cocoanut trees 
grew in tremendous profusion on the coast of 
Thana district by 120 a.p., (though the fruit is 
not mentioned by the Periplus of the preceding 
century; trans. W. H. Schoff [New York, 1912]) 
when Usavadata gave them away by the thousands 
(Nasik cave no. 10, HI, VIII, p. 78, ndligera- 
mila-sahasra; p. 82 ndligerant. The mila refers 
to the pits, the modern dlim of Marathi usage ; the 
date may be 90 A. p.). Thus trade and the middle- 
man-trader could never lose all their importance 
on the coast. The self-sufficient village unit is 
not suited to such production and exchange with- 
out a minimal security for private tenure or 
ownership of land. Hence the Goan communes 
held food-producting land in common, but cocoa- 
nut plantations on private leasehold from the 
commune. 

Muslim trade on the international market 
brought a new demand for commodities which 
could not be satisfied by the static village com- 
munity. The inevitable counterpart of the caravan 
merchant and maritime trader was the new armed 
feudal landlord who squeezed a greater surplus 
from the land by force, for exchange. Dues rose 
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to 50% or more of tie produce, as compared to 
the former sixth or less. Here the rustic, parochial 
training of the brahmin unfits him for action 
beyond the village; again we find brahmins in- 
creasingly, though slowly, drawn into trade on 
the coast. Alberuni’s Jndia brings out, by its 
sharp comments, the brahminical mentality pro- 
duced by the protracted “idiocy of village life,” 
as against that of the Arab trader who had to face 
rapidly changing reality. The difference is pre- 
cisely equivalent to that between the mythological 
geography of the puranas (founded upon real 
travel, probably during the Jataka-Sitavihana 
interlude) and the clear useful, itineraries of the 


Arabs. 


9. RECAPITULATION: The increase in number 
of villages led in particular to degeneration of the 
wealthy and enterprising guilds into mere castes *° 
whose scattered members slowly became integrated 
with the particular viilage, the sethis turning into 
ordinary moneylenders. This was, on the whole, 
well after the Gupta empire had passed ; the decay 
was not uniform in any case, though apparently 
complete long before the Mohammedan period. 
Production as a whole increased BUT IT WAS NOT 
COMMODITY PRODUCTION, whose DENSITY became 
very much less. The significant donations of the 
early part of this epoch are gifts to brahmins 
already settled or invited to settle in undeveloped 


20 J. Jolly, ZDMG L (1896), 507-518 and H. Olden- 
berg, ibid. LI (1897), 267-290 criticize E. Senart’s book 
Les castes dans l’Inde (then new; 2nd ed. Paris, 1927) 
for taking th> four vedic varna classes as equivalent to 
the jati castes, developed by intermixture according to 
brahmin sdstra writings; also for neglecting the role of 
the guilds, so prominent in the Buddhist works analyzed 
by R. Fick in Die sociale Gliederung im nordéstlichen 
Indien zu Buddhas Zeit (Kiel, 1897). All of these 
neglect changing productive relations, the influence of 
tribal contact and endogamy, formation of guilds from 
tribal fractions and castes from both. Buddhist texts 
were re-edited far from Magadha, in a trading environ 
ment, at a later date than that even of Asoka, some being 
translated from Magadhi with new additions after Pu- 
syamitra (J. Przyluski, Légende de Vempereur Asoka, 
chap. IV). Lack of rigidity in occupational as well as 
caste rules are concomitants of a commodity-producing 
society, where the stagnant village was not the norm, 
and change of occupation would be profitable. If, as in 
the Pali texts, whole villages were constituted at times 
solely of members of a single occupational jati, it means 
that the inhabitants were fabricating wares for exchange, 
were producing commodities. The Indian village as it 
finally emerged had to entice a few indispensable crafts- 
men by allotting special plots, and shares in the produce. 
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territory, to which they first brought—generally 
without themselves performing the physical labor 
—knowledge of agriculture, new techniques ** and 
seeds, consciousness of distant markets, and a 
totally new social organization. They settled as 
a rule in small groups to which agrarian retinues 
were attracted. Once implanted, this productive 
structure was rapidly disseminated beyond the 
capacity of the brahmin for development. The 
dharmasastras (Baudhayana Dh. Sitra 2.3.33) 
bear the stamp of incurable rusticity which helped 
the brahmin become a good colonist. The great 
classical Sanskrit literature was not developed in 
the villages, but at court; the court itself degene- 
rated speedily into a parasitic growth upon the 
aggregate of villages unless it regulated irrigation 
and trade, matters beyond the control of a single 
village. So many later grants are made from 
royal camp-headquarters (skandhdvdra) that the 
chief activity of the central power is seen to have 
become movement with an armed force ; this would 
accelerate the decay of cities as administrative 
centers, hence of urban culture as a vigorous force, 


*1 This refers not only to the replacement of digging- 
stick, hoe, or slash-and-burn tribal cultivation by the 
plough, but also to the calendar. Plough agriculture as 
the mainstay of food production cannot be successful in 
India without foreknowledge of the monsoon. It is 
necessary that the land receive its first ploughing and 
harrowing before the monsoon sets in, final preparation 
and sowing in time for the seeds to sprout well before 
the monsoon slackens, weeding during the slack period 
before the northeast monsoon breaks; and harvesting 
without loss can only be after the monsoon has ended. 
All these are essential for the main crop, whatever 
might be done by irrigation which was generally beyond 
the scope and means of a single village. The lunar 
calendar with its zodiac divided into 27 naksatras en- 
abled the predictions to be made after correlation with 
long empirical observations; some knowledge of mathe- 
matics is involved here, for the predictions have to be 
made even when the stars are not visible. Naturally, 
the heavenly bodies were taken as themselves the cause 
of the weather, which led to complicated systems of 
propitiation which would influence them, and through 
them the climate. The inevitable development of crip- 
pling superstition is therefore the consequence of a great 
initial suecess which materially helped food production. 
This also explains the slightly different calendars used 
in the greater meteorological divisions of India, where 
the monsoon behaves differently. Tribesmen learned all 
they needed for food-gathering from direct observation 
of plants, birds, animals, which may have left some 
mark upon the art of divination by omens. The super- 


stition can be most effectively ended by successful fore- 
casts and extensive broadcasts of the weather at long 
range in time. 
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urban production having declined with the guilds; 
what might have developed into a bourgeoisie 
withered away. The pioneer settler-priest is the 
ancestor of the later esurient brahmin whose main 
function was to discourage innovation, originality, 
progress, initiative by perpetuating superstitious 
ignorance. The really important economic need he 
served at the time of first village development had 
vanished. The type of later gifts is foreshadowed 
by the prodigality of Usavadita and represented 
by the dangerous extravagance of the Rastrakita 
king Govinda IV of Manyakheta who in A. D. 930 
(EI, VII, p. 40) claims to have given away at a 
tulapurusa as many as 800 villages to brahmins, 
along with 3,200,000 drammas and 40,000 suvar- 
nas. At most, this put some accumulated money 
back into circulation. Rudradiman’s much-adver- 
tised mastery of Sanskrit and Harsa’s proven 
command of the medium show how rulers of 
foreign descent were assimilating themselves cre- 
atively to the priesthood and aristocracy of their 
times; the village brahmin’s Sanskrit remains 
sterile parroting of ancient formulae, whose origin 
and meaning was progressively forgotten. There 
is no Georgic verse, nor an Indian Hesiod. We 
have necessarily a different mentality and cultural 
pattern from that which produced, by the coopera- 
tion of many donors to a great design, the monu- 
ments of Safci, Karle, AmaravatI, Kanheri. Co- 
operation within the restricted horizon of a village 
had to be different in scope and vision, or the lack 
of it, than joint action by people who gained 
knowledge and cash profit by commodity produc- 
tion and trade over long distances. The change is 
marked archaeologically by the disappearance of 
finer silver coinage in favor of coarser or cruder 
issues, and the vanishing of the fine polished black 
ware (for export) which was replaced in the main 
Gangetic basin by local pottery with simpler pro- 
duction techniques that survive to this day. Both 
of these indicate lower density of trade and com- 
modity production, simultaneously with the rise 
of self-sufficing villages over the greater part of 
the country. The process was completed between 
the second century A.D. and the early Gupta 
period. The system was ripe for collapse, or for 
the historical alternative of Muslim conquest with 
feudalism from below and heavier forced expro- 
priation of a surplus which was traded: the crea- 
tion of a commodity market through force, without 
reliance upon brahmin support. 
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Even after a region had been settled by agrarian 
villages, it was well worth the king’s while to seed 
it with a few brahmins. Apart from the religious 
merit thus gained by the royal donor and his 
parents, the grateful brahmin colonist, as a sharer 
in the local revenue, was of considerable help to 
the state; the superstition he preached and helped 
the villagers practice replaced violent coercion. 
There were two concomitants. First, protest 
against exploitation took on a succession of theo- 
logical disguises, like the originally revolutionary 
movement of Basava, the first Lingiayata, or the 
smarta-vaisnava controversy. Secondly, it made 
the kingdom more helpless against invasion. As 
long as the invader, even Greek, Scythian, Hun, 
or aborigine, was himself a brahminizer (e. g. the 
Hiina Mihiragula’s agrahdras to imported brah- 
mins, Raj. 1. 306-11; ITM, p. 191), all reverted 
in time to the previous state. This cycle was 
broken by the Islamic conquest, as it would have 
been without the Muslims, once a saturation 
level had been reached. The proof is again 
from KaSmir, where the vaisnava king Jayapida 
(A.D. 751-782) plundered brahmins ruthlessly and 
systematically; Samkaravarman (A.D. 883-902) 
robbed temples. The spoliation of temples and 
melting down of metal images was methodically 
carried out by Harsa (1089-1101) of Kaémir 
under a special Hindu minister devotpaitana- 
nayaka, as a matter of fiscal policy with no 
theological excuse whatever. The Muslim conquest 
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took place only in 1340 A.p., without a blow; 
conversion of the majority to Islam had taken 
place silently much earlier, also without a struggle. 
The Muslim kings were, with one exception, bene- 
volent towards the temples and the brahmins, 
while the administrative language continued to be 
a Sanskrit jargon mixed with Perso-Arabic techni- 
cal terms. The real struggle had been fought out 
bitterly centuries earlier (Raj. II, p. 305 ff.), 
between local chiefs and the central power, ending 
the victory of feudalism though not of the 
Damaras. That the major consequent change was 
increased trade is seen from the well known, 
enormous rise in the price of Kasmir grain to 
conformity with prices elsewhere in the Delhi 
empire. 

The Mauryan conquest of large tribal areas led 
first to the sprouting of a few centers of vigorous 
trade, and then of small kingdoms. The Guptas 
reduced these principalities to set up a new type of 
empire which promoted village settlements by pri- 
vate enterprise. The increase in number of villages 
first led to feudalism from above. In these stages, 
the brahmin caste plays an important but shifting 
role. The end is marked, both in theology and 
politics, by the onset of feudalism from below, 
which is the principal feature of the Muslim 
period, though the appearance of the village did 
not change greatly with the new method of extract- 
ing a greater surplus. 
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THE HISTORY OF VOWEL-LENGTH IN TELUGU VERBAL BASES* 


Bu. KRrRISHNAMURTI 


ANDHEA UNIVERSITY AND UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1. THERE ARE TWO GRADES of vowel-length in 
Dravidian, viz., long and short, which are dis- 
tinctly phonemic.” In historical and phonetic dis- 
cussions we can also speak of reduced and zero 


*The abbreviations for the languages and the main 
sources of vocabularies are as follows: Te. Telugu 
(Sabdaratnédkaramu, Siryardyandhra  nighantuvu—4 
vols.; Sankaranrayana’s Tel.-Eng. Dict. for certain Eng- 
lish meanings) ; Ka. Kannada (Kittel), Tu. Tulu (Man- 
ner), Ta. Tamil (Tamil Lexicon, Madras Univ.), Ma. 
Malayalam (Gundert), Go. Gondi (Trench), GoM. Gondi 
Maria (Mitchell), Klm. Kolami (P. Setumadhavarao), 
Pj. Parji, Nk. Naiki (T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, 


grades, but these are non-phonemic. The history 
of vowel-length is one of the less discussed aspects 
of Dravidian philology, though it is found to play 
an important role in etymology. I attempt to pre- 


The Parji Language, Stephen Austin, Hert., 1953), Kur. 
Kurukh (Grignard), Mit. Malto (Earnest Droese), Brah. 
Brahui (Denys Bray). Unabbreviated, Kui (Winfield), 
Kuvi (Fitzgerald; Schulze), Toda (Pope, from the ap- 
pendix to Marshall Metz’s A Phrenologist among the 
Todas; some items taken from the etymological lists of 
Prof. Emeneau quoted in his articles). The Poya items 
are from my field-work in the Poya area (Salur Taluq, 
Srikakulam Dist. Andhra) during the last summer. For 
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sent here certain historical data concerning vowel- 
length in Telugu with reference to the structure 
of verbal bases; but these conclusions are also ap- 
plicable to other parts of the vocabulary, since the 
criteria governing vowel-length are phonological 
rather than morphological. 


2. Quantitative variations, occurring among the 
various Dravidian languages, have been explained 
in different ways; for instance, K. V. Subbayya 
explains the so-called aphaeresized forms in Telugu 
through accent shift, and vowel contraction, at- 
tended by metathesis.* This theory, with the other 
restatements that he subsequently made, has held 
good for a long time; recently, Alfred Master ob- 
jected to the various assumptions and hypothetical 
steps of K. V. Subbayya to explain vowel-lengthen- 
ing in Telugu and also doubted the existence of 
accent in Dravidian.* Professor T. Burrow, while 





detailed bibliography, see M. B. Emeneau, Language 
XXI, p. 184; XXIX, p. 339. 

The transcription used in this paper is phonemic. /I/ 
is a voiced retroflex fricative with a phonetic value 
nearer the American English /r/. /r/ is a post dental 
flap; /r/ is a voiceless alveolar trill; in Modern Telugu, 
there is no contrast between /r/ and /r/. /l/ is a 
strongly retroflexed voiced lateral; /*/ is of uncertain 
phonetic value in old Telugu, but is a morphophonemic 
alternant of the preconsonantal nasal closing the second 
syllable; ef. kaligu: a hole, alternating with kalungu; 
kalugu: to have possess. (for more details, see 5 and 
f.n. 9). 

The material of this paper is based on the ancient 
dialects of the literary languages of Dravidian (viz., Ta. 
Ma. Te. and Ka.) as furnished by very valuable and 
authoritative dictionaries. The evidence of the non- 
literary languages is not very reliable in deciding prob- 
lems of vowel-length due to the absence of their earlier 
records on the one hand and due to a thorough decay of 
medial vowels on the other. The Kui evidence is to some 
extent useful in ascertaining the original grade of the 
radical syllables. I am grateful to Professors M. B. 
Emeneau, Z. S. Harris, Henry M. Hoenigswald and Dr. 
Leigh Lisker for their valuable comments and sug- 
gestions. 

* We can see this minimal contrast in a pair like: Te. 
Ka. padu to fall, Ta. Ma. patu id.: Te. Ka. pddu to 
sing, Ta. Ma. pdfu id.; Klm. Pj. pdd-; Kur. MIt. pdr-; 
GoM. pédr-. 

*“A Primer of Dravidian Phonology,” Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. XXXVIITI (1909), p. 160 ff. Subbayya gives 
a confusing set of definitions to explain this process in 
Telugu on pages 160, 161, 162 and 168. The examples, 


he quoted frequently in this article are: Ta. iralai a deer, 
Te. lédi (a doubtful etymology) ; Ta. ural a mortar, Te. 
rolu; Ta. ivan, Te. vidu this man; Ta. avan he, Te. vddu; 
Ta. ila tender, Te. l@-; He elaborated his theory in a 
subsequent restatement in Dravidic Studies JI (Madras 
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incidentally explaining the shortening of radical 
vowels of the personal pronouns in oblique cases 
in Tamil, observes: “ It is a regular characteristic 
of early Dravidian that a long radical vowel is 
shortened when certain suffixes (presumably ac- 
cented) are added. Thus corresponding to nomi- 
natives tam they themselves and nam we (inclu- 
sive), the dative in Ta. is tamakku, namakku 
(original accentuation tamdkku, namdkku).”® 
Burrow’s hesitation to make a definite statement is 
evident by his placing the word ‘accented’ in 
parenthesis. In the modern forms of these lan- 
guages, there is, however, stress of a phonetic but 
not phonemic character. It is no doubt a fact 
that addition of suffixes reduces the length of the 
radical vowels in Dravidian but there is hardly any 
proof to show that they were accented. On the 
contrary, we notice that the suffixed vowel, which 
is responsible for this reduction, is itself dropped 
in a number of cases. 


3. A study of a large amount of comparative 
vocabulary shows that this reduction of radical 
vowel-length is more commonly associated with 
the derivative suffixes than the inflectional ones. 
The few cases of its occurrence with the inflexional 
suffixes include the examples of pronouns quoted 
by Burrow. One of the important conditions in 
the structure of these suffixes is that all of them 
have vowels as initials and most of them are short 
vowels. The rationale of this gradation phenome- 
non seems to lie in the admissible number and 
grouping of syllables in a root morpheme rather 
than in a system of accentuation, for which we 
have no evidence. In short, metre and rhythm of 
a definable nature seem to control the vowel- 
length in derived bases.* So far as Telugu 
verbal stems are concerned, it is possible to formu- 
late certain principles governing this rhythmic 


University, 1919), p. 40, where he sought to explain the 
lengthening in Telugu purely on the basis of accent- 
shift. 

*“Tndo-Aryan and Dravidian—III,” BSOAS XII, pp. 
341-342. This problem is discussed in some detail at 
the end of the present paper (see §$ 18, 19). 

5“ Dravidian Studies V,” BSOAS XI, p. 601. 

* Rhythm is defined as “... that property of a se- 
quence of events in time, which produces on the mind of 
the observer the impression of proportion between the 
duration of the several events or groups of events of 
which the sequence is composed” p. 15, “ Rhythm is a 
feature of such sequences as are recognizably propor- 
tioned to one another in duration ...” p. 19; Sonnen- 
chein, What is Rhythm (Oxford, 1925). 
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syllable-patterning ; but before proceeding to such 
an analysis, it is necessary to define the syllable- 
structure and the method of marking syllable- 
boundaries in Telugu. 


4, Each syllable has a vowel as a necessary part 
of it. Any consonant or consonants which are not 
preceded by another vowel belong to the following 
vowel and form a single syllable with it. Single 
consonants occurring between two vowels always 
belong to the following vowel; but consonant 
groups are so divided that the last member of the 
group belongs to the following syllabic and the 
remaining to the preceding; e. g. forms like kircu 
and kruccu contain two syllables each and are to 
be divided as kirjcu, and kruc|cu, respectively.’ 
We now define the short and long syllables: A short 
syllable is that which necessarily contains a short 
vowel and also includes any consonants that belong 
to it in the preceding position. A long syllable is 
(1) one which contains a long vowel including any 
consonants that belong to it in the preceding and 
following positions; also (2) that which consists 
of a short vowel plus any following consonant that 
belongs to it. On this basis the above examples 
kiir|cu, and kruc|cu, are structurally similar. 


5. Excluding a small class of bases consisting 
of two short syllables,* most of the Telugu verbal 
roots can be brought under two structural patterns: 
(i) Those consisting of three short syllables, e. g. 
pa\ra\cu to spread; ma|ra|lu to return; this class 
also includes forms in which the middle syllable 
had originally a nasal (homorganic with the fol- 
lowing suffix-consonant) as part of it, but which 
was lost from popular use in the pre-classical 
period; ® (ii) Those with two syllables, of which 


7“. |. it is necessary to grasp the psychological fact 
that the initial consonant-sound or sounds of a syllable 
(i.e. any sound or sounds which may precede the vowel- 
sound of the syllable) are negligible, so far as an effect 
upon the ear is concerned; the effective part of a syllable 
from the psychological point of view is its vowel-sound 
and any consonant-sound or sounds that may follow this 
vowel-sound within the syllable.” Ibid. p. 124. 

® Out of nearly 1100 verbal roots in Telugu, there are 
hardly some 10 belonging to this type (see section 21 
of this paper). 

*This is called Telugu grammars ardhdnusvdramu 
or ara-sunna (i.e. half-nasal), which is only a historical 
remnant of a lost nasal orthographically preserved. This 
preservation has helped the poets to revive its phonetic 
value when they need it for metrical exigencies and 
ignore when not. Even in the 9th and 10th century 
inscriptions written in poetry, we have the complete 
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the first is long and the second short, naku to lick; 
nakku to hide oneself; kircu to gather; kruccu to 
pierce, etc., belong to this class. Even these two 
classes can be amalgamated, since, in essence one 
long syllable is equivalent to two short syllables. 
There are however a few forms which have one 
long syllable in the initial position followed by two 
short syllables, but most of these forms have under- 
gone such modifications that would fit them in one 
or other of the above two patterns and all these 
forms occur as free variants of each other in litera- 
ture; e.g. Te. nilugu to stretch one’s body to full 
length, :: nilgu/nilugu; mdlugu to be put off (as 
a lamp), to perish; :: mdlgu/malugu id.; milugu 
to groan, milgu/mulugu id.; In trisyllabic 
forms in Telugu length in the medial and final 
syllables was not tolerated in a root-morpheme at 
some period in the formation of early Telugu and 
this tendency has led to many readjustments in 
certain historically derived patte:as to make them 
suit one of the above two types; e.g. Te. drayu/ 
arayu to examine, seek, etc. (<*dr-dy) ; this form 
is made up of two independent bases dr- and dy-*° 
and they are preserved as such in the sister lan- 
guages, Ta. drdy: to examine; Ma. dray; Ka. dray, 
drayu, Grai; The loss of the pre-consonantal nasal 
in trisyllabic bases is also to be attributed to this, 
e. g. kardgu to be melted, (<karangu) ; kalagu 
to be disturbed (<hkalangu).™ 

Before proceeding to examine the processes of 
shortening and lengthening of vowels in Telugu, 
it is necessary to justify our grounds for consider- 
ing a given radical vowel as originally (in Primi- 
tive Drav.) long or short. In some cases, especially 
in sequences of a V +- -y, this is difficult to do, but 
in the majority of cases it can be done by compari- 
son. It is now an agreed fact that Primitive 
Dravidian bases were all monosyllabic in structure. 


nasals being written without their phonetic value; if 
they were to be read as nasals, the metre would be dis- 
turbed (see Epigraphia Indica, vol. XV, p. 150). I hope 
to treat this phenomenon in detail in a later article. 
Professor G. J. Somayaji has presented some useful his- 
torical data on this problem in the chapter ardhdnusva- 
ratattvamu of his Evolution of the Telugu Language (in 
Telugu), Part I. 

1° This etymology was given by Prof. Burrow in his 
DS V, BSOAS XI, p. 612, fn. 1. Though this form has 
a special origin (in being a compound rather than a 
base-suffix), it has adjusted itself to the large class of 
forms in Telugu with the composition of a base + the 
suffix -ayu, probably through analogy. 

1 The development described in 18—(b) can also be 
ascribed to this tendency. 
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Therefore, it may be stated, as a general rule, that 
the grade represented by a form without suffixes 
can be considered as primary and the one repre- 
sented by the form with suffixes as secondary, in 
etymologically connected groups; for instance Te. 
paru to run, beside paracu id.; Ta. Ma. Ka. dl- 
to sink, Ta. aluntu to sink, v. i.; aluttu to im- 
merse; Te. méyu to graze, mesavu id.; Te. tiru 
to enter, turumu to stuff in; niru to grind, nurucu 
to crush ; Sometimes the etymologies are so divided 
that we may have to reconstruct two grades of 
length for the Primitive Dravidian.” 


SHORTENING OF LONG VOWELS 


6. A long radical vowel is shortened in the 
company of the following suffixes: -ku, -gu, -cu, 
-tu, -du all of these preceded by a/a or u/i; -upu, 
-umu, -ayu, -iyu, -aru, -uru, -alu and -ulu, etc.*® 
Following are some typical examples; (for more, 
see Appendix I): 


1. pal-uku to say, speak; Ta. pani to ask; to 
say; Tu. panpini to say; :: Kui, plapa to enquire, 
ask ; to say, address ; Brah. pan- to say, speak; (Pr. 
Drav. *pdal-/pdan-, suffix -uwkku). 

2. cer-ugu** to sift, winnow; (<*cér-ugu/ 
-uvu) Ka. kéru; Ma. céruka; Kota, kér-, kéry-; 
Pj. Kim. Nk. kéd-; Poya, kéy-; Kur. kés-; Mt. 
kés- 

3. par-acu to run, fly, flee; Ta. para to fly; pari 
to escape, to flow; Ma. parakka to fly, flee; Go. 


12 There are relatively few forms of suspicious vowel- 
grade in the root-syllable, for instance, Te. kanu to see; 
beside kdn- in kdna- to see, kdnadu (neg. masc.), ete. 
kdiicu to see; Ta. Ma. Ka. kdn- to see (past stem kand-), 
ef. Toda, kdn-th to see (Pope), Brah. khan id.; >lw. 
Skt. kdna- blind in one eye, see Burrow, TPS (1946), p. 
22. So also Te. vangu to bend (<*van-gu), vdii-cu to 
bend, vdlu id., with the etymologies from the sister lan- 
guages point to a Pr. Drav. *vdl-/van. 

18 In my reconstructions I have made no assumptions 
regarding the original form of these suffixes; all that I 
am concerned with here is to show that the radical sylla- 
ble had originally a long vowel which was shortened 
when suffixes with an initial vowel were added. To that 
extent these reconstructions hold good. A study of the 
complete structure of the suffixes is a separate problem. 

** Prof. Emeneau wondered whether /-r-/ was not 
wrong here for /-r-/. There are also a few more in- 
stances like dru to ooze, for dru even in the earliest 
literary records, which show that lack of contrast be- 
tween these two phonemes was already present in the 
popular speech, which often introduced confusion in 
writing (see Emeneau, BSOAS XV, p. 101). 
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parit- to fly; Mlt. parce to run away; :: Te. Ta. 
Ma. Ka. paru id.; Tu. paruni:id. ; 

4. gir-upu to wink the eye as a signal; :: giru 
id.; Ta. kiru to hint; 

5. nur-umu to crush, powder; to thrash grain 
(<*nur-umbu <*nir-umpu) Tu. nuriyuni to go 
to pieces; nuripuni to powder; Brah. nus- id.; 
:: Te. Ta. Ma. Ka. naru to grind, crush, etc.; Go. 
nor- id. ; 

6. nan-ayu to blossom; also nan-ucu id.; Ta. 
nanai to flower; Ka. nane id.; ef. Ta. nanam fra- 
grant substance; ndru to be fragrant; Ma. Ka. 
naru id. Tu. ndduni; (r/n alternation was found 
to be common in early Dravidian) .*® 

%. nul-iyu to be twisted; transitives: nulucu, 
nulupu and nulumu; Ka. nuli to twist, wring; Tu. 
nuliyuni to be broken; :: Ka. nal to spin; Tu. 
nipini to twist; Ta. Ma. nar to spin; Kui, ndlba 
to twist; Kur. ndéna id.; 

8. vis-aru to fan, to blow as wind (v. i. & v. t.) ; 
v. t. to fling, throw Ta. viciru to fan, fling; Ma. 
visaruka to fan; flutter the wings; Ka. bisudu to 
fling; :: Te. vicu id.; Ta. vicu; Ma. visu, viju, 
viyu; Ka. bisu; Tu bijuni; Kui, vika, vinja; 

9. nim-uru to stroke the body softly and caress- 
ingly, (also nivuru) ; Ka. nivaru id.; :: Ta. Ka. 
nivu id.; 

10. tar-alu to start, proceed ; cf. Te. taru to ap- 
proach ; ec. v. tarew to conduct; Ta. Ma. car to pro- 
ceed, etc.; Ka. sdér id.; Tu. sdrluni to proceed; 
here, the Tulu form is specially interesting in that 
it seems to represent the original condition of the 
radical vowel-grade more nearly than others. 


7. It frequently happened in Early Telugu, 
that the vowel preceding the occlusive suffixes, viz., 
-ku/-nku, -gu/-ngu, -cu/-icu, -du/ndu, etc., was 
lost in certain forms, after a long radical vowel was 
shortened. In such cases comparative evidence 
provides us a clue to the original grade of the root- 
vowel. This loss of the medial syllabic has led to 
three developments in Telugu: 


15 4 few examples will suffice to show this correspon- 
dence: Te. mdnu to heal, to be cured; Ta. mdru to cure, 
v.i. marru to cure, v.t.; Kui, mdra to be healed; Te. 
anu to hold on, lean on; Ka. dru to lean; Te. kanw to 
bring forth, Brah. khan- id.; Ka. karu a calf; Ta. kanru 
id. (<*kan-tu), Ma. kannu; cf. Ma. karru a boy, a calf; 
Te. cinuku to sprinkle, n. a drop of rain; Ma. iruka to 
drip, ete. 
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8. Assimilation of the radical final consonant 
(usually a non-occlusive) with the suffix ; 


1. cokku to be intoxicated, (<*corku <*coruku 
<*cor-ukku) ; Ka. sokku, sorku; Tu. corkuni; Ma. 
corukuka to be stupefied ; corukkuka to feel dizzy ; 
:: Ta. cdr to languish, faint, etc.; Ka. sdr id.; Kui, 
sosa to be intoxicated ; 

2. nikku to stand erect, to be proud, ete. Ka. 
niluku, nilku, nikku to strut; rise up to; :: Ta. 
Ka. Ma. nil- to grow long, to stretch out oneself ; 

3. kaggu to become black (due to heating or 
smoking) cf. kragu (v.i.) to burn; Ta. Ka. kari 
to be charred, burnt; Ma. kariyuka; Ka. karaku, 
karku black; Tu. karnka the state of being burnt; 
Ka. kargu to turn black; Ta. karuku to be 
scorched; Go. karw- to burn; :: Ta. Ma. Ka. kar 
blackness; Te. kar; adj. (id.) Kui, kara to be hot; 
Klm, kari black; 

4. taggu to become low, reduced; Ka. taggu, 
targu, talgu id. (<*talugu <*talunku) ; Tu. tag- 
gunt; :: Ta. Ma. tal to be lowered; Ka, #¢al n. 
being low; Kui, tali, adj. less, reduced in quantity ; 
Kur. Mlt. tar- to fell a tree; 

5. addu to dip, to dye; Ka. aldu, addu to dip; 
dye, ete.; Tu. ard- to bleach clothes; Ta. aluntu to 
be immersed, etc. aluttu, v.t.; :: Ta. Ka. dl to 
sink, ete.; Ma, dluka id.; Toda, drzp to clean; 

6. biddu to die; Ka. biddu, birdu, bildu; pp. of 
bil to fall; Tu. birwni id.; Ta. vilu, vil to fall; Ma. 
viluka id. ; 

7. ubbu to swell, be puffed up; overflow; cf. 
uruvu bigness, rise; Ka. ubbu, urbu to swell, ete. ; 
cf. urubu rise, etc.; Tu. ubbuni id.; Ta. uruttu to 
increase; wrat to swell; n. greatness; :: Te. dru 
to become fat or bloated, etc.; Ta. aru to increase, 
as flesh in a person. 


9. Metathesis in the last two members of the 
root syllables (probably to avoid the otherwise un- 
suitable sequences). 


1. mrokku, mroggu to bend forward; kneel, 
ete.; (<*mloggu <*molgu <*molugu <*mo- 
luiku from mél- plus the suffix -unku) ; Ka. molgu 
to bend; cf. mulgu to fall, fall down, (<*molgu) ; 
Go. murs- to stoop down Pj. mork- to bow; :: Kui, 
mronga to crouch over; The Pr. Drav. base *mdl., 
as appearing in Ta. Ma. mulam- (<*mol-am) 
Ka. mola a projecting joint; 

2. braduku to live, flourish; Mod. Tel. batuku 
(< *bar-duku < *val-u-dunku/-dukku < *vdl-u- 
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dunku/-dukku) ; Ka. barduku, bardunku, baldunku 
to live; :: Ta. vdl to live, flourish, etc.; Ma. vd- 
luka; Ka. bal; 

3. brungu to be immersed, to be hidden; 
(<*mluigu <*mul-rg- <*mul-u-ng- <*mul-u- 
nk-) ; Ka.mulungu; Tu. murkuni; Ta. muluku; 
Ma. muluku; :: Ta. milku, mil id.; Kuvi, mrikh- 
id.; cf. Kur. dbr- to immerse; Pj. bir- to sink; 

4, duvvu'* to comb (<*duvvu <*luvvu <*ul- 
vu <*al-uvu); Ta. ulu to arrange the hair with 
the fingers; Parji, ul-, ulv- to comb; Poya, uduv- 
id.; Kuvi, riss to dress (another’s hair) richa 
comb; Kui, risa to rub, scrape; Pr. Drav. *il-. 


10. Loss of the base final liquid when no meta- 
thesis takes place. 


1. kangu to fade, become dark, etc. (<*kar-ng- 
<*kar-ung-); Tu. karnka the state of being 
singed; Kla. kariiku blackness; for other lan- 
guages see sub kaggu above. 

2. poncu to waylay, lie in wait (<*por-ne- 
<*por-uic- <*pdr-uiic-); Ka. poncu id.; Kui, 
porpa to lie in wait; Kuvi, porh(ali); cf. Ta. Ka. 
Ka. par to wait for, etc. 

3. cendu to reach, get at, to belong ; centa prox- 
imity; adv. near; (<*cer-nd- <*cer-und- <*cér- 
und/-unt-) ; South and Middle Drav. cér-/sér- to 
reach; (see M. B. Emeneau, BSOAS XV, pp. 110- 
111). 

4. pambu to spread, increase; (<*par-mb- 
<*par-umb- <*par-ump-) Prm, Drav. *pdr- 
underlies Te. priku to spread as a creeper; Ta. 
pam pu to be thick ; to spread like vegetation, water, 
darkness, etc.; parampu to spread (as water) etc. ; 
Tu. parambuni to spread; Ka. Tu. parbu id.; 


11. In the above forms and similar ones, an 
analysis within the usage of Telugu yields only 
stems with short grade vowels, which should not be 
mistaken to represent the original due to the ab- 
sence of any medial syllable. The pre-suffixal 
vowel must have been lost here, since, otherwise, 
there is no reason why a long radical vowel should 
be shortened. These instances also confirm our 


1° Pr. Drav. /l/ develops to /d/ in Telugu initially and 
intervocalically. d-(<*l) has again shifted to d- even 
in Old Telugu and very often we have both d- and d- 
forms occurring side by side in early texts, as digu/digu 
to descend. The present form in the earlier stage occurs 
in a related meaning as diyu/diyu to scrape off, strip 
off (<*li- <*il-). 
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thesis that it was not the accentual influence of 
the affixed vowels that reduced the radical grade, 
but a tendency to adjust to a pattern of syllable 
grouping, inherent in these languages (see 20, 21). 


LENGTHENING OF SHORT VOWELS 


12. Lengthening of the radical vowel occurs in 
Telugu mainly through the contraction of two suc- 
cessive syllables, of which the latter has y or v with 
the following vowel dropped. In other words we 
have short monosyllabic bases here with final -y- 
or -v- followed by suffixes that commence with 
vowels. Most of these are liquid suffixes as against 
the plosive suffixes, i.e. a vowel + liquid (as -al, 
-il, -ul; -ar, -ir, -ur) as against a vowel + plosive 
or nasal-plosive group (as -anku, -aficu, -untu, 
ete.). 


a. Cases with loss of the radical final -y: ** 


1. ar-cu to breathe, respire, sigh; (<*uy-r-cu 
<*uy-ir-cu) Ta. Ma. uyir to breathe, etc.; Ta. uy- 
to live; uyirppu respiration; Te. adr-pu; Ka. usir 
id.; Tu. usuru breath; Kur. Mlt. uj- to breathe; 
ef. Te. ar-drcu to console (literally, to calm sigh- 
ing) ; 

2. ki-lu to fall down; sink, drop, die; Ka. kilu 
id. (?lw.<Te.) ; Ta. kir to bend; Ma. kiluka to 
bend; Kui, kira to fall down; recline; Kim. kil- 
to drop; all from *kuy-tl/ir <*kus-ir; cf. Ka. 
kusi to bend, to be lowered, to sink, ete.; Tu. 
kusuruni to shrink; Go. kuss- to fall, drop as 
leaves ; 

3. ti-lu to shake, reel, stagger, etc.; Tu. tilunt 
to totter, reel; Ta. tuy-al to sway, swing, droop; 
originally *cuy-al (see Burrow, DS vi, BSOAS 
XII, p. 142) ; 

4. kd-ru to wish, desire; Ta. kdru, kodru id.; Ma. 
kéruka; Ka. kéru; Tu. kéruni; (*<koy-ar/-ar 


17 As the examples show this is a very ancient change 
in South Dravidian which also extended to the other 
geographical groups: Ta. peyar, pér name; Ma. piyar, 
peyar, per; Ka. pesar; Tu. pudar; Kodagu, peda (E. H. 
Tuttle, Drav. Dev. § 25); Te. péru; Kim. Nk. pér; Pj. 
Poya, pidir; Go. pardl (<*per-dl, <*pér-dl), Gondi goes 
even a step further by adding one more suffix on the 
contracted form pér: Kui has a doubtful etymology, i.e. 
pada (?<*pala); ef. Kur. Mit. pinj- to name; Brah. 
pin-. Sometimes the middle link may be altogether miss- 
ing, Ka, kesaru mire, Ta. Ma. céru (<*kiy-aru / key- 
aru); similarly Ta. cey-, Ka. key- a field, Te. cénu 
(<*cey-m <*cey-am). 
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<*kos-ar/-ar) ; cf. Te. kosaru to desire ; n. a desire 
(Classical) ; 

5. sd-lu to swoon; to stagger, languish; cf. Ka. 
sdlu to be defeated; to be overcome; Ta. Ma. tol 
id.; (<*coy-l- <*coy-al, etc.) ; cf. Ta. toy- to 
languish ; droop; toy-y-al fainting ; languishing. 


b. Cases with loss of final -v: 

1. aiyu to spit (<*uv-iyu) ; cf. Te. wmiyu id., 
Ta. wumi; Ma. umiyuka; Ka. ugi id. (<*uvi) ; 

2. ci-ku to sme, suck, beside cibuku id.; 
(<*civ-ku <*civ-uku) ; Ka. cipu, sipu; Ta. cippu; 
Kur. Mlt. cip- id.; cibuku/civ-uku is from cip + 
uku/ukku ; *8 

3. pi-lu, pi-ru to burst out; (<*piv-l- <*piv- 
ul-) ; cf. Te. pig-ulu, piv-ulu id.; this form is prob- 
ably the metathetic counterpart of Ka. piligu to 
break, burst ; Ta. pil id.; Ma. pil-aruka id. ; pilukka 
to split; Kui, plinga, v.i. id.; plipka, v.t.; Pj. 
pul- to burst open ; 

4, ti-yu to take out, pull out; (<*tiv-yu <tiv- 
iyu) ; Te. tiviyu id.; Ka. tivi id. 


13. The cases of contraction where v is involved 
seem to be much later developments than the forms 
with y, since this variation is attested in the his- 
toric period unlike the latter. If we closely ex- 
amine the examples given under shortening and 
lengthening in juxtaposition we notice that they 
proceed in opposite directions. In the former case 
the prominence of the radical syllable is reduced 
and levelled to the size of the following syllables, 
whereas in the latter the syllables of both the base 
and the suffix contract together to make the radical 
syllable prominent. Consequently *dr- (in arcu, 
etc.), kilu, tilu, sdlu, ete. appear as single mor- 
phemes though they are actually made up of two 
morphemes each. It is even more interesting to 
note that some of such contracted morphemes are 
involved in the shortening process when suffixes are 
added to them. This can be exemplified by the 
form cokku, where the original base is *cdr-; now 
we find that cdr- itself is a contraction of *coy-ar, 
as is shown by Tamil toy- (<*coy-) : to languish. 
This shows us how wide a barrier exists between 
cokku and coy- both in point of time as well as 


18Qne could say that *ci- is the original base here, 
while -p and -k are suffixes; but in Telugu the presence 
of the form cibuku to smack, tempts towards this ety- 
mology; for similar cases, see abusu time, leisure, :: 
aisu id. 




















structure: cokku < *corku < *cor-ukku < *coér- 
ukku, of which cdr <*coy-ar. We can also test 
this cyclic development in a number of similar 
forms as nairu, nil and nil, etc., and this principle 
throws a flood of light on many a problem of ety- 
mology in Dravidian.*® 


14. Radical vowels, i, u, e, and 0, preceding -y 
that is followed by a vowel of non-derivational 
character, are invariably long in Telugu. In these 
cases, final -y has not coalesced with the radical 
vowel to produce length as in the previous cases but 
occurs beside length. 

1. i, iyu to give; (<*iy- <*cty-/*siy-), also 
iccu id. (<*iy-cc- <*iy-tt-) cf. Ka.; Ta. i; Ka. t 
(pp. ittu) ; Kui, si-/ji-; Kuvi, hi-; Pj. Poya, ci-; 
Klm. siy-; Kur. ci-; Mlt. ciy-; 

2. miyu to shut, close ete.; (<<*muy- <*muc-/ 
*mus-); Ta. miyu; Ta. Ka. Tu. muccw to close, 
cover; Go. muht- to cover; Kui, muspa to cover; 
Kuvi, muh-(S) to bury; Kur. Mlt. muc- to close 
or shut up; Go. muc- to wrap round; Pj. Nk. 
muy-; Brah. must- adj. closed ; cf. also Kur. mus“g- 
to envelope ; MIt. musgr- to be closed up; musg- to 
pack up; 

3. éyu to fling, throw, brandish (a weapon) ; 
Ka. éy-, ésu id.; (pp. of tisu<*esu is eccu) Tu. 
eyyunt, eyipuni; Ta. ey-, écu id.; Ma. eyyuka; 
Gom. és-; Pj. ey-; Poya, ey-/é-; Kur. ecch- to dash 
a liquid over; MIt. ec- to throw out; cf. Kur. inj- 
id. ; 

4. néyu to weave, plait; (< *ney- < *nec-/ 
*nes-) ; Ka. ney, neyt, neyyu; né, néy-, néyt, néyu 
id. pp. nédu, neyidu; Tu. neyunt; neyipini, népint; 


**T, somehow, believe that an intensive investigation 
into this problem will eventually show that all such 
stems with an initial (radical) long vowel + a non- 
occlusive consonant can be etymologically resolved into 
two morphemes (as Bt + Ss? or B* + Sw’, see § 20); a 
few more illustrations are given in the following: 

1. Te. niru to powder, crush (<*nuy-ir- <*nus-ir), 
ef. Te. Ka. nusi dust, powder: Te. nika grits (<*nuy-k-), 
Ta. nuccu grits, also noy: Go. nus-i a flour weevil (*-i 
a fly); Brah. nus- to powder: Kuvi, nui- to mill (S). 

2. Te. nilu thread; nulucu to twist; the form without 
the suffix -l is preserved in Tulu, ni(puni), nu(ppuni) 
to twist; ef. Kur. néé-. 

3. Ta. Ma. Ka. nil to extend, become long (< *niv-ul); 
Tu. nigacuni, nicuni v.i. to stretch out; Ka. nigul to be 
extended; Ka. nimir (<*niv-ir), nigur (<*niv-ur) id.; 
Pj. nikip- / nikit- to stretch out; Ta. nimir, nivar id.; 
Ta. niva to rise, spread, Ma. nika- id.; Te. negayu, Ka. 
nege; all these are traceable to the Pr. Drav. base *niv- 
with the suffixes -a, -ir, -wr, -ul, ete. 
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néeyuni; Ta. ney; Ma. neyka; Kuvi, neh-/néh-; 
Kur. essnaé to weave, plait; Mlt. ese id.; ef. Kui, 
espa to spin ; 

5. céyu to do (<*cey- <*key-) ; Ta. Ma. cey-; 
Ka. key-, gey-; Go. ki-; Kui, kiva, giva; Kuvi, ki-; 
Poya, key-, ké-; (Pr. Drav. radical *ey- Middle 
Drav. 1-/i-). 

6. kdyu to pluck, reap; (<*koy) ; Ta. Ma. Ka. 
Tu. koy-; Kui, kéva; Klm. kés-; Pj. koy-; Poya, 
koy-/ko-; Kur. khéy-, Mt. qoy-; 


15. An examination of a number of monosyl- 
labic stems such as these in final -y shows that 
there was probably no contrast in Primitive Dra- 
vidian between short and long vowels (1, u, e and 
0) before a -y in unbound root morphemes.*”® In 


20 We can observe the situation in the individual lan- 
guages as follows: In Tamil there is no contrast between 
short and long vowels (other than /a/) before -y in the 
radical syllables: tuy to enjoy by means of senses, to 
eat food, (no tiy-); téy to rub away (no tey-); ney 
weave; homo. n. oil; (no néy) puy to be pulled out (no 
piy); poy to lie (no péy); miy to cover (no muy) ; 
moy to throng (no méy). 

There is contrast between short and long /a/ before 
y: kai to be bitter, kdy to grow hot; (Diphthongal-i: -y); 
tai to sew, tay mother; nai to be crushed, ndy dog; pat 
greenness, pdy to spring up; vai to put, vd@y mouth; (In 
Dravidian ai=ay; see Tolkdppiyam, Elut. 58; the 
traditional transcription merely adhers to ai). 

There are, however, a few cases of contrast in length 
even after vowels other than /a/, but they can be ex- 
plained on special grounds; uy to live, ay to be overripe; 
ey to shoot, éy to be like, to resemble; oy to give, dy 
to be reduced; koy to pluck, kéy a vessel for taking 
toddy (<Skt. késa-, Tam. Lex.) ; toy to labour, téy to 
be wet; pey to pour down, péy goblin (cf. Kui, pénu god, 
spirit) ; all these pairs are not Common Dravidian, for 
instance iy, éy, dy, kéy, toy are not represented in other 
languages with contrast pairs. Since there is contrast in 
Tamil between a short vowel + -y and the corresponding 
long vowel, it is likely that in some of the forms with 
monosyllabic long vowels, -y has been added through 
wrong division from non-sandhi junctures where it de- 
velops as a glide. Perhaps é- and pé- might have taken 
-y this way. 

Again, certain vowel alternations have brought about 
the contrast: cey to do, céy distance, length; cey- is 
from *key, while céy- is probably an original alternant 
of caé- to spread, Te. Ka. Tu. cdécu to stretch out the 
hands, ete. (d@/é-alternation after c- is common in §S. 
Drav. cf. edr/ecr to approach) ; similarly open and close 
vowels alternate in Drav. before -y in the radical sylla- 
bles. Ta. uy/oy to give, *miy-/*mey- high, above (Te. 
mi-da, Ta. mé-l ay-/ey- as in kai hand, *key to do; Te. 
vai-cu, véyu to throw; Ta. noy grits, nuccu id.; moy to 
throng, miicu id.: (<*muy-c-) 8. Drav. nil- twist, Kui, 
nol- id. (<*noy-l), S. Drav. nir- to powder, Go. nér- 
(<*noy-r-) id.; on the basis of this we can explain con- 
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other words, length was non-phonemic in sequences 
of V+ y in radical syllables. Consequently we 
notice that some languages show a short vowel and 
some a long; even here, there does not seem to be 
any thorough regularity, since the same language 
may show both varieties as Ka. ney-/néy-; noy/ 
noy-, etc. ; But, Telugu here is regular in represent- 
ing the primitive condition only by a long vowel 
in all the forms concerned. 


16. In sequences of a V (1, u, e, oro) + y+ an 
occlusive suffix (not preceded by a vowel), Telugu 
drops -y and lengthens the previous vowel. Some- 
times -y is merely dropped without affecting the 
grade of the vowel. 


1. tigu to doze; Ka. tigu; Tu. tinkuni, 
tiguni; Ta. tinku; Ma. tinnuka; Poya, tuyig- 
id.; (all from *tuy-nk-/-ng-) cf. Ta. Ma. tuficu to 
sleep; Kui, sunj-; Kuvi, hinjali; GoM. hunj-; 
Seoni Dial. sunci n. sleep, (LSI, IV, p. 518) 
<*cuy-ne-; ultimately the base is *cuy- as under- 
lying Ta. uyal/tuyal to swing, reel, etc.; (see Bur- 
row, DS vi, BSOAS XII, p. 142.) 

2. tdgu to become wet; to sink, bathe; (<*toy- 
ng-) ; Ka. toy-, toyi, t6, toya become wet, etc.; Tu. 
toipuni to wash clothes; Ta. toy- to be dipped; toy 
to bathe; to be soaked ; toyali washer-woman ; toy- 
yil cultivated moist land; Ma. toyuka to dip, soak ; 
Brah. chdsh- to wash by rubbing; cf. Te. tému to 
wash by cleaning, (<*td-mb- <*tdy-mp-) ; 

3. piku to pull out, weed out; (<*piy-nk-) ; 
Ka. piku; id. (? lw. < Te.) ; Ta. piy to be put to 
rout; to pull out; pey-ar to uproot, displace, 
(<*piy-ar); Ma. péruka to be plucked, (<*pe- 
yar) ; Kur. pes- to pick out; Go. pehk- id.; (pty- 
<*pis-) ; 

4. végu to be fried ; to grieve, etc.; (<vey-ng-) ; 
Ka. bé, béyu, beyyu; Tu. béyuni to boil; besiyuni 
to be hot; Ta. vé- to burn, be boiled ; be distressed ; 
Ma. véka; Kui, véva to be well cooked ; vehpa to be 


trast in Ta. mey body, méy to graze: mey is probably 
mai since Telugu has méyi, ménu, and mai-; Ta. Ma. 
méni id. KIm. Nk. Pj. Poya, mén, Go. méndur, Kur. méd; 
or else this form was originally mé- and the other one 
méy- / méc-. 

In some cases there is free variation in length, Ta. cey 
redness, also céy; sometimes complementary distribution 
as veytu that which is hot, beside vé to burn. 

The situation in Telugu is: i, u, e, and o are long 
before -y; there is no contrast with short vowels in this 
position; short and long vowels are in complementary 
distribution as koyya-/kdya- to cut; veyya/véya to put, 
throw; the forms with short vowels before doubling are 
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hot; Kuvi, veh- id.; Klm. wety- to burn; Kur. 6? 
to be cooked; Mit. bice id.; Brah. bis- to bake; 
(<*vey- <*vec-/*ves-) ; 

5. vigu to become big; bloated; to be proud; 
(<*viy-ng-) ; Ka. bigu to swell, etc.; Ta. virku 
to increase, swell, etc.; Ma. rinnuka; cf. Ta. viy-am 
extensiveness; viy-al greatness, extension, abun- 
dance; cf. MIt. bithge to expand (<*vicg-) ; bije 
to expand, widen; (<viy- <*vic-/*vis-) ; 

17. If we grant that length was non-phonemic 
in radical syllables before -y, then these examples 
do not attest any special case of lengthening in 
Telugu, but only show that Telugu adhered to long 
vowels in these sequences with the loss of -y. There 
are, however, a few cases where Telugu has lost 
the -y with the preceding vowel being kept short: 
Te. bonku to lie; a lie; Ka. bonku id.; (<*poy- 
nk-); Ta. poy- to lie; poykka falsely; pokkam 
falsehood, (<*poy-kk-am) ; Ma. poy n. a lie; pok- 
kam falsehood ; cf. Tu. poka, adj. mischievous ; Ka. 
pust to lie, (<*post) ; GoM. bus- to lie; So also 
before geminates Telugu has always a short vowel: 
Te. vemmu to be hot, (<*vembu <*vey-mp-) ; Ta. 
vempu id.; cf. Ta. veytu that which is hot (Akan.); 
heat (Maturai.). 


18. We now come to a special class of forms, in 
which the last two phonemes of the radical syllable 
are transposed with the vowel lengthened (or kept 
long) and followed by a consonantal suffix; cor- 
responding to these the other literary Dravidian 
languages have sequences of short-syllabled bases 
+ VC-suffixes (as -al, -ar, -anku, etc.). It is con- 
venient to present the material before discussing 
this phenomenon : 


(2) 

1. kralu to move, to shake; Ka. kal-al to get 
loose, droop down; Tu. kariyuni to droop down; 
Ta. kal-al to become loose; run away; Ma. kal- 
aluka id.; Go. kar-éng- to be shaken, swung; 


rather innovations in later Telugu and very common in 
Modern Telugu. After /a/ there is contrast as kayya a 
back-water stream; kdya an unripe fruit; therefore short 
and long /a/ do not alternate in complementary environ- 
ments as in the above cases. /-y/ is dropped before a 
consonant céta action, céyu to do; ultimately, we notice 
ccy-/cé- are in complementary distribution, so also ceyy-/ 
céy-; The situation is nearly similar in Kannada (see 
Kittel’s Grammar (1903, Mangalore), §§ 48, 159, 162, 
176, 187, p. 121). 

All these facts seem to prove that in Primitive Drav. 
there was probably no contrast between long and short 
vowels before /y/, in radical syllables. 
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2. vralu to hang loose, to be tired; hang, bend, 
etc.; Ka. balal to droop, fade, become loose, dangle, 
slip; Ta. val-anku to swing one’s body, (as an ele- 
phant) ; val-akku moving to and fro; 


3. vrilu to be separated; to go to pieces; Ka. 
viri, birt to break away, burst, separate; Tu. biri- 
yuni; Ta. viri id. ; cf. viriyal expanse ; Ma. viriyuka 
to expand; Te. viriyu, virugu id.; Kui, vringa, 
vriva to fall to pieces ; Kuvi, briyali to topple over ; 
(Past stem, brit-) ; Pj. virrig- to be loosened ; Kur. 
bird- to break through; cf. Brah. birring to sepa- 
rate out, distinguish, etc.; It is to be noted here 
that the suffix -//-*al appears only in Telugu; 


(b) 

1. priku to creep; crawl; spread; Ka. pare to 
spread as creepers or roots, etc.; Tu. parapuni to 
flow, creep, crawl, etc.; Ta. para to spread, extend, 
etc.; parakku to roam about; Ma. parakka id.; Pj. 
parp-, part- to spread; Kuvi prahpa to spread out ; 
scatter over; cf. Kui, pdspa to spread a cover or 
cloth; GoM. parh- to spread. ; 


2. kraigu to be burnt; Ta. karuku to be scorched ; 
Tu, karnka the state of being burnt; cf. Ta. Ma. 
Ka. kari to be scorched; Kui, kara to be hot; (see 
sub 8-3) ; 


3. mrégu, mrévu to plaster, anoint; (Some dic- 
tionaries as mrégu); Ta. meluku to smear, var- 
nish; Ma. melukuka id.; cf. Kui, mrdénda to 
plaster; Brah. mir- id.; 


4. mrégu to sound, as bells etc.; Ka. mol-agu 
id.; Ta. mul-aniku to roar, thunder, v.i.; Ma. 
mulannuka id.; ef. Kur. murr- v.i. to thunder ; 


5. trécu to push out; also trdyu; Kui, trépa to 
press forward with fingers, (past trdte) ; Ta. tura 
to drive away, expel; Ma. turattuka id.; ef. Tu. 
tor- to kick ; 


6. procu to nourish, protect; Ka. porw to sup- 
port (pp. pottu) ; Pj. porip-/poril- id.; Ta. Tu. 
Ma. porru to protect; Ma. porukka to sustain; 
Brah. porr- to hatch; 


7. vradyu to write; Ka. bare, bari; Tu. barepint; 
Ta. varai; vari id.; Ma. varayuka to draw a line; 
variyuka id.; Kui, vrisa to write, scratch; Kuvi, 
bri’nai to draw ; GoM. ras- to write (lw. < Te.). 


8. mréyu to sound, as musical instruments; cf. 
mor-ayu id.; Ka. more to hum, play a lute; Ta. 
mural to make sound, to sing; Ma. muraluka to 
hum; Klm. muray- to sound ; 


19. K. V. Subbayya, E. H. Tuttle, L. V. R. 
Aiyar and M. B. Emeneau explain that in forms 
of this type, accent had shifted from the first sylla- 
ble to the second resulting in the lengthening of 
the accented vowel and the loss of the unaccented 
one; prior to this development the vowel of the 
second syllable was assimilated in quality to that 
of the first. Alfred Master, while disagreeing with 
this, proposes syncope and aphaeresis with com- 
pensation, which he calls proenthesis.**? He, no 
doubt, fails to give an explanation for lengthening 
in certain forms as against others and his recon- 
structions for Telugu certainly do not predict this 
differentiation.** Without resorting to the vague 
theory of stress-displacement, it seems possible to 
explain length in these forms in two ways: 1. that 
it results from contraction of two vowels across cer- 
tain consonants (normally of a liquid or spirant 
type). In these contractions, it is always the qual- 
ity of the root-vowel that prevails. We can there- 
fore set up sequences that produce length, as a-a 
>a; i/e-a>é; u/o-a>6d;** the intervening con- 
sonants were r,r, (1,/),175 and this was presumably 
extended to a few other stops later on in a re- 


*1 KK. V. Subbayya, see fn. 3. E. H. Tuttle, Dravidian 
Developments (1930), §§ 27, 56. M. B. Emeneau, The 
Dravidian Verbs ‘Come’ and ‘ Give,’ Lg. XXI, p. 191, 
§8. L. V. R. Aiyar, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, vol. XX, 448 ff. 

22 BSOAS XII, p. 342, § 10. 

°3 Op. cit. pp. 346-346, for instance, he formulates a 
sequence like a..a>4 preceding a single consonant, and 
/a/ preceding a double consonant. Now are the single 
and double consonants originally there, conditioning the 
length of the preceding vowel, or does the preceding 
vowel also determine the length of the following con- 
sonant? He gives *parati> Te. pratti cotton, *palata> 
Te. prata old; why not prati and pratta respectively? As 
a matter of fact, the latter form is prdta going back to 
pra-nta, which, according to Master should proceed from 
*palanta; then like *karandu > Te. krandu (p. 346), it 
will be ‘pranta.’ He probably assumes that the length 
of the consonant is accidental, while the length of the 
preceding vowel is conditioned by it; again *avanru 
becomes Te. vdndu/vadu. 

*¢ There was no contrast in early South Drav., between 
a radical i and e, on the one hand, and o on the other, 
when followed in the next syllable by /-a/ in derivation. 
This state of affairs was represented by high vowels in 
Southern area (Tam-Ma.), and by higher mid vowels in 
the northern area (Ka.-Te.). I am indebted to Professor 
Hoenigswald for this suggestion. See T. Burrow, D. 8. ii, 
BSOAS X, p. 296. 

25 Te. 1 (<*Pr. Drav. 1, 1) is not involved in the for- 
mation of clusters at the beginning of words; it occurs 
only in Kui-Kuvi. All *r, r, and | become r in Te, in 
clusters of this type. 
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stricted number of forms. A close analogy to this 
can be found in the Modern Tamil developments 
of nékku<enakku; nodkku<unakku;** Te. hamu 
< ahamu (egotism) ; hankdramu < ahankdramu 
(pride, vanity), d: one < *oha < oka. In these 
forms there is no question of accent bringing about 
this change. It is the coalescence of two vowels 
into one without affecting the quality of the 
radical vowel. Similarly kralu < kalal; krigu < 
karang-; mrégu < melagu; mrégu < molang-; 
trécu < torac-; précu < porac-: vrdyu/(*vrasu) 
<*varayu / *varasu; mroyu / (mrdsu) <morayu / 
*morasu; Cases like mringu to swallow (<*mil- 
ng); krungu (*kur-ng-) to sink down, trokku 
(<*tol-kk-) : to tread upon, etc. can be explained 
by mere metathesis.*®° In other words the vowel of 
the second syllable in the pre-metathetic condi- 
tion was probably of a reduced grade which was 
ultimately dropped. The unnatural sequence of 
the medial consonants created by this change could 
be avoided in one of the two ways: either by meta- 
thesis of the radical syllable, or by the loss of the 
base final liquid or spirant. (See 8, 9, 10.) 
Another way of explaining length in the above 
cases in Telugu is by considering the Telugu radi- 
cal syllables as preserving the Pr. Drav. long-grade 
bases with weakened suffixes, while others show 
short-grade bases with strong-grade suffixes. Even 
here, we explain consonant-clusters as the result 
of metathesis to avoid undesirable sequences. 
Therefore, kra-lu<*kal-l-(-l weak-grade of -al, -il, 
or -ul); vri-lu < *vir-l-; vra-l- < *val-l-; pra-ku 
<*par-nk-; kri-gu<*kar-ng-; mré-qu<*mél-vu ; 
trd-cu<*tor-cu ; mré-gu<*mdél-ng- ; prd-cu<*por- 
cu; vrd-yu / *vrad-su < *vadr-cu; mrd-yu / *mrd-su 
<*mér-cu;** In view of what we have shown in 6, 
the relationship between the Pr. Drav. *kal-, *vir-, 
*val-, *par-, *kar-, ete. and kal-al, vir-i, val-al, 
par-a, and kar-i, ete. is quite evident, i.e. the short- 
ening in these forms is a later development due to 
suffixation.** I am personally in favour of this as- 


25a R. P. Sethu Pillai, Tamil, Literary and Colloquial, 
JOR, vol. If (Madras, 1938), p. 9. 

*° Wherever there is length in the radical syllable in 
eases of this sort, which is not shared by the sister lan- 
guages, we have to assume the existence of an /a/-vowel 
in the second syllable which is probably not weakened 
in the medial position as /i/ or /u/; where there is no 
length of the radical vowel, it is an indication that in 
the older form /u/ or sometimes /i/ existed in the second 
syllable, which was eventually weakened and dropped 
leading to metathesis in the radical phonemes. vrilu is 
a difficult case, which does not fit into this formula, 





sumption, in which case, however, forms like Te, 
rendu two vs. Ta. trantu,”® réyi night, vs. Ta. tra, 
etc. have to be explained on a different level, prob- 
ably by means of the former assumption. Then, 
we have to consider this as a special development 
that took place in a restricted region in the Primi- 
tive Dravidian, which, subsequently became a part 
of the Telugu-Kui area. We have a scattering of 
this tendency of metathesis resulting in initial con- 
sonant-clusters in Badaga and Toda in the South 
and in Brahui in the North.*° 


20. To sum up our observations in the form of 


unless we explain it as deriving from *vir-l- by meta- 
thesis; so also kri- below (<*kli- <*kil-). 

27 -re- makes quite a normal combination in Telugu; it 
is difficult to explain these forms in any other way than 
by the influence of analogy. 

28 Most of the early writers on this complicated ques- 
tion of Telugu Philology proceeded with the assumption 
that Tamil most closely represented the Pr. Drav. vowel- 
grade, while Telugu changed it by shifting the accent. 
A number of examples can be shown to the effect that 
Telugu has preserved the long vowels, while Ta. short- 
ened these by suffixation. Te. vddu to use, make use of; 
Ta. val-anku to be in use; val-akku usage as of a word; 
Ma. vali usage; cf. Ta. Ma. vali, Ka. bali a way, path. 
Te. vdnu to make, fashion pots; Ka. bdn id.; Ta. van-ai 
to form, shape, man-ai to make, fashion; Ma. manayuka 
id. Pj. vadfi- to make pots; MIt. bdnde the way of doing. 
Similarly, there is no reason why we should not derive 
Ta. Ma. mar-am tree; Ka. Tu. mar-a; Go. mar-d, Pj. 
mer-i, etc. from Pr. Drav. *mdr-am, on the basis of Te. 
mra-nu (<*mdr-n- <*mdr-m-) -m: weakened -am; it 
is curious that the form in Poya Gadaba is md@r-en which 
is the nearest of all to the Pr. Drav. form. Toda, mén- 
(<*mdrm-; Emeneau). 

2° Ta. irandu vs. Te. rendu is a difficult case. Accord- 
ing to our formulation it should be rendu/rédu. Either 
homonymy with rédu precluded this development or the 
vowel [-a-] in the second syllable was a weaker allophone 
of the phoneme /a/ with a higher mid position nearing 
the neutral vowel; then *irandu> erendu> rendu by 
metathesis. 

°° Toda, mla cubit, also mldgei (Pope, p. 258), Ka. 
mola, Ta. mulam, ete. Toda, mlé rain, Ta. malai; prea 
big (Metz), Ta. peru, etc.; For Badaga, The Linguistic 
Survey of India, vol. IV gives a number of forms with 
metathesised /l/, hld- ruin hlegi saying, yleddu rising; 
glattu neck, ete. (see pp. 403-404). Brahui, princh- to 
squeeze, cf. Ta. pili id.; more forms occur with t-, trukk- 
to pluck, Te. truicu; trujj- to choke, Te. turuku to cram, 
ete. 

Toda and Badaga are very badly recorded in the 
sources mentioned. Prof. Emeneau, who had done con- 
siderable field-work on these languages during 1935-38, 
tells me (in a private communication) that these items 
are wrong and that there are no reliable cases of meta- 
thesis resulting in consonant-clusters in the initial posi- 
tion in these languages. 
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formulae, let us assume for Dravidian five series of 
bases and two series of strong and weak suffixes. 


Bases (abbreviated as B) : 

B?: A short vowel + y or v, as noy-, oy- and niv-, 
etc. 

(In some languages y alternates with s in 
the medial position; also with -g- in a few 
cases.*2_ Historically, -y is a weakening of an 
older c/s in some cases; there is also probably 
an original base-final y in Dravidian as in koy 
to cut, ete. This weakening had taken place 
in the parent speech itself and has, therefore, 
a wider representation. ) 

B?: A short vowel + 1, J, r, r, 1, s (<e-) 3m, m and 
n, as kal-, kil, mar-, kur(u)-, mul-, mes-, van-, 
kum-, cin-.** 

B*: A long vowel, as pd-, pii-, vi-, é-; kra-, pra-, 
etc. 

B‘: A long vowel + 1, l, r, r, 1, c/s, n, m and n, 
as pal, niir-, éc- van-, etc.** 

B>: A short vowel, as no-, po-, ma- and kro-, mro-, 
etc. 

Consonants preceding the radical vowels are in- 
significant in the determination of syllable-struc- 
ture. Except B*, all the remaining types occur 
either as free or bound forms. B® occur only as 
bound forms and have, therefore, a limited distri- 
bution. 

Suffixes (S), strong suffixes (Ss), weak suffixes 
(Sw): 


Ss': -ku, -rku, -kku; -cu, -ficu, -ccu; -tu, -ntu, 
-tiu; -pu, -mpu, -ppu; (also their voiced cor- 


31 Cf. Ka. usir to breathe, Ta. uyir; Te. nogulu to be 
distressed, (<*noy-ul) ; pag-ulu to be broken ( <*pay- 
ul), ef. Ka. pasu to divide (see s.v. payp-/payt- in the 
etymological vocabulary of Burrow and Bhattacharya’s 
The Parji Language, 1953). There are many more cases 
for -g-<-y-, but these will suffice here. 

*? Te. kal-dgu to be disturbed; Ta. kil(1) to pinch; Te. 
mardgu to be addicted; Ta. kur-ai to diminish; Ka. 
mul-urku to sink; Te. mes-avu to graze; Ta. van-anku 
to bend; Te. kum-ulu to burn with grief; Te. cin-uku to 
drizzle. 

There are also stems with a short vowel + a voiceless 
plosive as k, c, t, & p, but these are not involved in the 
processes of shortening or lengthening of the radical 
vowel-grade under discussion. 

In a considerable number of cases this type is not 
primary since it is formed by the composition of B* + a 
suffix (see fn. 19), but, however, till this is proved in the 
majority of such constructions, it is convenient to con- 
sider this as a primary type, i.e. a single morpheme type, 
which also facilitates description. 
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respondents, -gu, -rigu, etc.) these preceded 
by a or u (t preceeds rarely) .** 


Ss*: -l, -l, -r, -r, -l, -y/-s (<*-c-), -m and -n, pre- 
ceded by a, 1, or wu. 


Sw': Sst without the preceding vowel. 
Sw’: Ss? without the preceding vowel. 


We now figure the various types of formations 
we obtain by the combination of the above bases 
and suffixes. 


Primary Formations: B'B*B* and B* can 
occur independently: Ta. oy to give, koy to pluck; 
B?: Ta. cel to go, Ka. sal id.; Ta. en to say; B*: 
Te. po to go, Ta. pi to flower; B*: Ta. tol, Ka. 
sol to be defeated. Tamil preserves a very few 
forms of the type B® as o to be put together, no to 
pain, etc., but this structural type was probably 
going out of use in the Primitive Dravidian itself 
by the time the descendants separated. There are 
a number of forms belonging to B* that cannot 
occur by themselves but underlie secondary forma- 
tions, which will be described below. 


SECONDARY Formations I 


Class 1—B' + Ss? 
oy + anku>os-angu, Te. to give, cf. Ta. 
oy- to give; 

Class 2—B'+- Ss*: uy-ir>Ta. uy-ir to breathe, 
Te. usuru breath; Ka. us-ir to breathe; Kur. 
Mit. wj- id.; 

Class 3—B?-+ Ss!: kal-anku>Ta. kal-anku, Te. 
kalangu, kalagu to be disturbed, etc. ; 

Class 4—B*-+ Ss*: mal-ar>Ka. malar to return; 
Te. mar-alu id. ; 

Class 5—B*-+ Sw’: vi-cu>Te. vicu to blow (as 
wind) cf. vivana fanning (vi + ana, with an 
off-glide -v-) 

Class 6—B*-+-Sw°*: pi-r>Te. priku to spread 
(<*par-nk-) ; cf. Ta. pa expanse (PN. 233) ; 
pa-y>Ta. pay to leap, run, spread as water, 
etc.; pa-r->Ta. Te. Ka. paru to run; 

Class ?—B*-+ Sw: il-cu>Te. id-cu to drag; ef. 
Ta. u-i, Ka. il, il-i; 


%¢In Ta. Ma. and Ka.—Tu., mere vowels a, 4 or u, or 
the diphthong ai are equivalent, in effect, to this class of 
suffixes, for instance, cf. Te. paracu to spread; Ta. par-a; 
Te. nur-ucu to thrash, Ka. nur-i; Te. vadnu to make 
(pots), Ta. man-ai. 
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Seconpary Formations II: Only the final types 
occur in Telugu; the remaining ones belong 
to pre-Telugu. 

1. B'+ Sw'>B* + Sw!: toy-nrgu>td-ngu, Te. 

togu 
a > B>+ Sw': poy-nku > bonku to 
lie, Ta. poy id.; 

2. B'+ Sw*>B* + Sw?: noy-l>ndl, Ta. ndl/ 
non to endure, suffer, Common Drav. noy- 
to be pained ; 

. B?+ Sw'>B*+ Sw': por-ndu>po-ndu, Te. 
pondu to obtain; Ka. pordu; kur-ngu> 
kru-igu, Te. krungu to go down, sink; 
(Mdn. Te. ku-ngu id.) 

4. Bt*+ Ss'>B?+ Ss!: niir-ucu>nur-ucu, Te. 
nurucu to crush; tir-wmpu>tur-umpu, 
Te. turumu, Ka. turubu to stuff in; 

. BY+ Sw'>B*+ Sw': par-rku> pra-nku, 
Te. praku to spread (Mdn. Te.pa-ku). 

6. B*+ Ss?>B?-+ Ss?*: tar-al>tar-al, Te. tar- 
alu to go, proceed ; 

. BY+ Sw*>B* + Sw’: 
to shake; Ka. kal-al. 


kal-l>kla-l, Te. kralu 


Those with the mark # are developments pecu- 
liar to Telugu only. 


Seconpary Formations III: 

1. B*-Sw' + Sst > B? + Ss?: é-c(u)-angu > 
ec-angu, Te. esdgu to increase ; cf. Te. écu 
to increase ; épu excess (base *2) ; 

2. B*-Sw' + Ss? > B? + Ss?: vi-c(u) + w> 
vis-ir, Te. visuru to fan; Ta. viciri a 
fan ;* 

3. B*-Sw*? + Ss'> Bt + Ss'> B? + Ss!?: 
ti-r-ukku > tir-ukku > tur-ukku, Te. 
turugu to stuff in; taru to enter, pierce; 
tipu an arrow (*ti-) 

4. B*-Sw* + Ss? > Bt + Ss? > B? + Ss?: 
ké-r + al > kér-al > kor-al Te. koralu to 
wish, kdru id. 


SEconDARY ForMATIONS IV: 
1. B*-Ss? > B?-Ss! > B?-Sw' > B*-Sw!: 
a. nil-ukku > nil-ukku > nil-ku > ni-kku; 
cor-ukku > cor-ukku > cor-ku > co-kku; 


%5 Note Old Telugu siviri a fan, metathesized from 
*vis-iri, preserves the original long vowel. 
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b. #mil-ungu > mul-ungu > mul-ngu > 
mlu-ngu cf. Te. bru-ngu to sink ; 

c. # por-uiicu > por-uiicu > por-ficu > po- 
ficu; Te. poticu to waylay; Kui, pdr- id.; 

d. + dl-uttu > al-uttu > al-tu /-du > a-ddu: 
Te. Ka. addu to dip; Ta. aluttu id.; al to 
sink ; 


(# peculiar to Telugu; + common to Telugu and 
Kannada only, not in Ta. Ma.) 


21. If we analyze the above final final types into 
distributional categories, we observe that before 





- Ss? - Sw! 
only Bt- B? - 
B? - occur Bt - 
Be - 
- Ss? - Sw? 
B' - B? - 
B? - 





It is evident from the above chart that Sst and 
Ss? occur in complementary distribution to Sw? 
and Sw*. So also B' and B? are in complementary 
distribution with B*, B*, and B*®. We further 
notice that before strong suffixes, B' and B? have 
historically replaced B*, B*-Sw' and B*-Sw’; 
similarly before weak suffixes, B* has replaced B* 
and B*; B® has replaced B', B* and B*-Sw'. We 
conclude from this that the Early South Dravidian 
had seven widely represented norms of stem-suffix 
composition at the time of the separation of its 
descendants (see I) and all other older types had 
adjusted themselves to these patterns (see Second. 
II & III). The changes that these types had 
undergone were all prehistoric to South Dravidian 
since they were complete by the pre-separation pe- 
riod itself, i.e. in Primitive Dravidian or Early 
South Dravidian, whatever it be. We have, how- 
ever, a few occasional survivals of this stage alter- 
nating with the regularly affected forms, for in- 
stance, Ta. nilal shade, beside nilal; Ka. bilil/bilil 
a pendent root of a banyan tree, cf. Ta. vil to fall; 
these are relatively few. The type B® Sw? was 
probably in a formative stage before the individual 
separation of the South Dravidian commenced but 
subsequently developed fully in Kannada and Te- 
lugu. The formations peculiar to Telugu and Kui 
with initial consonant clusters (see sec. form. II, 
3, 5 and 7; IV, b), had their origin either in a 
restricted area in the Pr. Drav. itself (see 19), or 
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else developed after the separation of Telugu-Kui 
from the main colony; in either case they are pre- 
historic belonging to the pre-Telugu-Kui period. 


22. In ultimate analysis, we notice that, in 
Telugu, the forms of the strong suffix class are all 
trisyllabic (three short syllables) and the forms of 
the weak suffix class are all disyllabic (initial long 
syllable + a short syllable). Of the primary for- 
mations (i.e. monosyllabic), occurring in Ta. and 
Ka., Telugu has preserved a few but most of them 
were modified to suit the Telugu pattern of one of 
the two above; consequently B* forms like cey to 
do, koy to cut, have become céyu, kdyu, etc.; in B* 
the final consonant is doubled with the addition of 
an enunciative vowel: Ta. ki to pinch, Te. gillu; 
Ta. tal to thrash, Te. tannwu to beat (<*tannuw), 
Ta. cel to suit, Te. cellu; B® and B*: most of the 
bases of these types have taken a Sw’, as id-cu to 
drag (<*il-), tal-cu to wear <*tal-); in other 
cases a final vowel is appended, kilu, sdlu, tilu, 
etc. There are, of course, a few survivals of the 
monosyllabic type in certain pardigms, as kan- to 
see, kon- to take, tin- to eat, an- to say, vin- to hear 
and man- to live, the past stems of which before 
the personal suffixes in Old Telugu are kant-, kont-, 
tint-, ant-, vint- and mant- respectively. There are 
also a few others with two short syllables as padu 
to fall, idu to put, ete. 

It is clear from the foregoing description that 
more than 98% of Telugu verbs were secondary 
formations on Primitive Dravidian or Common 
Dravidian stems, and that two main structural 
types of stem-suffix composition prevailed at the 
earliest known period in Telugu, to which the his- 
torically derived patterns adjusted themselves. 
Changes in the length of the base and suffix-vowels 
are among the other means that led to this adjust- 
ment, like metathesis, elision of consonants, con- 
traction of syllables and addition of enunciative 
vowels, ete. The further changes that these verbal 
bases have undergone in Modern Telugu is a differ- 
ent problem and is not part of the present paper. 


APPENDIX I 


Examples for the shortening of a radical long 
vowel with the addition of suffixes :— 


A. (i) kun-uku to doze, to nod with sleep; 
originally ‘to bend’) ; Ka. kuni, kun-ungu to bend, 
contract oneself; Ta. kuni to bend, stoop; Ma. 
kuniyuka id.; :: Ta. kiinu to be bent down; Ka. 


kin id.; Ma. kinuka to stoop; Ta. kiin, Ka. Ma. 
kin a bend, etc.; (>Skt. lw. kiin-, : to contract, 
shrink ; Pkt. kiin- id., see Burrow, D.S. VII, ‘ Fur- 
ther Dravidian words in Sanskrit,’ BSOAS XII, 
No. 94, p. 374). 


(ii) gir-wku to scribble; to erase; Ka. kiruku to 
scratch; Ta. kirukku to scribble; Ma. kirukku to 
erase, strike out; Pj. kirp-/kirt id.; :: Te. giru 
to scrape, scratch; Ka. kiru, giru id.; Tu. girunt 
scrape (a wound) ; kirwni to scratch; Ta. Ma. kiru 
id.; Kui, gira a line, mark; Pj. gir. 

(iii) cib-uku to smack, suck; also ciku id.; 
(<*cip-ukku <*cip-ukku) Ka. Ta. Kur. Mlt. cip- 
id.; (see 12-B-2). 

(iv) nem-aku to search, seek ; to grope ; (<*niv- 
akku<*niv-akku) ; Ta. Ka. nivu to rub softly, to 
pass the hand gently over; see nim-uru (6.9). (For 
a similar association of meaning see Te. tadavu to 
rub softly, grope, search.) 


B. (i) il-ugu to perish, also ilgu, nilgu, nilugu 
id.; (<*nil-ugu); Ka. nilku, niluku to stretch 
oneself upwards; Ta. Ma. Ka. nil to extend, stretch 
out oneself, etc.; (Burrow gives Pj. il- to fall off, 
as connected with Te. ilugu even in that case we 
have shortening, Poya il- id.). 


(ii) es-Ggu to shine, to increase, etc. esakamu 
splendor; (es-angu<*éc-angu) Ka. ese to shine, 
become manifest; esaka splendor, beauty; :: Te. 
écu to increase, shine; épu (n.) splendor, excess, 
etc.; the ultimate base is obviously é-/ey- (com- 
pare vicu::visaru, where vi- is the ultimate base ; 
see 6.8), Ta. eyta abundantly; é abundance. 

(iii) kad-ugu to wash (as hands, utensils, etc.), 
also kad-uvu in Old Telugu; (<*kal-ugu/-wvu) ; 
Ka. karcu id., (<kal-cu<*kal-ucu) ; Ta. kaluvu ; 
Ma. kaluku-ka; :: Ta. kal-avan a washerman ; 

(iv) tur-ugu to stuff, cram ; (<*tir-ugu/-uvu) ; 
Ka. turuku id; turugu to be thronged, packed ; Ta. 
turu to be thick, closed ; to cram ; Ma. turu-ka to be 
stuffed ; turuttuka to force in, stuff; Pj. tutt- be 
blocked up; Kur. turd- to pass through any narrow 
aperature; Mlt. turg-e to bury the ashes of the 
dead; :: Te. Ka. taru to enter, penetrate; cf. Ma. 
tiruka to be filled up as a well; Kur. tar- to pierce 
through soft matter ; 

(v) tor-dgu to flow, gush, drip; (<*tdr-angu) ; 
Ka. suri to flow, to pour out; Kodagu, tort to pour 
out; Ta. cori, curat id.; Ma. coriyu-ka, curakka 
id.; Kota, corv-, cord- (milk) to stream forth; 
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Toda, twar-, twaré- (milk) to gather in the udder 
to flow; :: Ka. sdr to trickle, flow, leak, ete.; Tu. 
sdruni, téruni to ooze, leak; Ta. cdr id.; tér- to 
pour; Kuvi, trdkhali to fall; Pj. cdr- to strain off 
water from boiled rice; cdr- to trickle ; Poya, cér- 
to pour ; 

(vi) tol-dgu to step aside; to vanish; recede; 
(<*tdl-angu<*cél- angu) Ka. tolagu, tolangu to 
go away, depart, etc.; Ta. tolai to end, expire; to 
be defeated, lost ; v. t. to remove, destroy ; Ma. tula- 
yuka to end; :: Ta. Ma. tél- to be defeated; Ka. 
sél to be defeated; Tu. sdl, tél id.; (see Burrow, 
DS VI, BSOAS, XII, p. 141) 

(vii) nil-ugu to stretch (one’s limbs) ; to strut; 
to die; (<*nil-ugu) Ka. nilku, niluku id.; :: Ta. 
Ma. Ka. nil- to grow long; (see, App. I.-B.1) 

(viii) per-ugu to grow; become big; Ta. Ka. 
peruku id.; Go. pirr- to grow; Klm. perg-; Kur. 
pard- to grow in number; thrive; Brah. pir- to 
swell :: Ta. Ma. Ka. Te. pér- (adj.), big (before 
vowels) and peru (before consonants). 

(ix) mes-dgu, mes-avu to eat; Ta. micai to eat 
a meal; micaivu food; :: Te. méyu to graze; Ka. 
mé-, méyu; Tu. mépini; Ta. Ma. méy; Go. méi-; 
Pj. Klm. méy-; Nk. miy-; 

(x) sor-dgu to languish, faint; Ka. soragu id.; 
:: Ka. sér, Ta. cdr to languish; (see s.v. cokku, 
8-1) 


C. (i) oducu to defeat; bring under control; 
:: Te. ddu to be defeated; to run away; 


(ii) nan-ucu to blossom, flower, (same as for 
nan-ayu, see s. Vv. 6-6) 

(iii) nul-weu to twist (<*niil-ucu, see s.v. 
nul-iyu, 6-7 ) 

(iv) par-acu to spread, (v.t.); Ka. pari, pare; 
Tu. paraduni; Ta. para; Ma. parakka; Kui, prahpa 
to spread out earth, grain; Kuvi (F.) press- id.; 
GoM. parh- id.; :: Te. priku (<*pdr-nku) ; see 
8. Vv. priku 8-B-1). 


D. (i) nul-upu to twist (<*niil-uppu) v.s.v. 
nuliyu 6-7. 
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(ii) par-apu to spread, v.s.v. paracu C-iii; 
(iii) par-apu to chase, caus. vb. of par-acu 
Vv. 8. Vv. 6-3; 


E. (i) cir-wmu to sprinkle, spill; (<cir-wmu/ 
-umbu) :: Ka. siru to be sprinkled ; Toda, Badaga, 
sir spray ; Kui, sirpa to shake out, sprinkle; cf. Go. 
jiria a fountain (Dawson). Is ciru from *civiru? 
for, cf. Ta. civirt a kind of syringe, squirt (Pari- 
patal 6-34) 

(ii) tur-umu to stuff, cram, (<*tir-wmbu) Ka. 
turubu id.; v.s.v. tur-ugu B-iv; 

(iii) nul-wmu to twist, v.s.v. nul-tyu, 6-7. 

(iv) ner-wmu to rub, to move on posteriors; 
(<*nér-umbu) ; Ma. nirannu to creep, crawl; drag 
along the ground; :: Kui, néra to rub, scrape; 
Kur. nir- id.; 


F. (i) ar-ayu to see, examine; (<*dr-dy-); 
Ta. Ma. Ka. dray id.; 

(ii) col-ayw to faint, swoon; :: Te. sdlu id.; 
v.s.v. 16-A-5. 


G. (i) ur-iyu to ooze, leak; :: Te. aru to ooze, 
well up, v.s.v. wbbu, 8-7. 

(ii) er-iyu to burn (v.i.) (<*ér-tyw) ; Ta. ert 
to flame; Ma. eriyuka to burn; :: Te. ércu, v.t. to 
burn (c. v. of eriyw) ; Kui, érpa to kindle ; Go. érit- 
to hurt; Pj. erip-/-tt- to burn the mouth; 

(iii) jad-iyu to brandish, throw; :: Ma. cdtu-ka 
to throw; 


H. (i) es-aru to increase, also ésaru (<*éc-ar-) 
:: Te. écu to increase; v.s.v. esdgu, B-ii. 


(ii) kam-aru to be singed, burnt; (<*kdv-al-) ; 
Ka. kamaru id.; Ta. kamaru to be excessively 
heated ; Ka. Tu. kavu heat; glow; 


I. (i) kam-alu, v.s.v. kam-aru; 

(ii) vad-alu to wither as a flower, etc.; (vdd- 
al-) ; Ka. bada weakness; Tu. bada lean, thin; :: 
Te. vddu to wither; Ka. badu; Ta. Ma. vaétu; Kui, 
vara to be tired; 
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Dravidian stems 
(with original grade of length) 


al- 
ariy- (< *ir-ic-) 
aray- ( 7 ) 
nil- 
cly- 
iir- 
ur- 


y- (<*ue-) + ir 


kir- ( <*ka-r-) 
kir- 

kal- 

kav- (<*ka-v-) 
kav- ( = ) 
kin- 

*kuy-l- (<*kuc-il) 
koy- 
*koy-r- (<*koc-ar) 
kar- (<*ki-r-) 
*kal- 

kir- (*ki-r-) 

kir-( “ ) 

cip- 

cir- ( < *civ-ir-) 
cip- (> cip-ukku) 
cér- 

kér- 

kéy- 

eor- (<*eoy-r) 
cdl- ( <*eoy-1) 
eat- 

tal- 

tair- ( < *cir-) 

*tiv- 

tir- ( < *ti-r-) 
tir- ( a 
*tuy-nk- (<*cuy-nk-) 
*tuy-l- (<*euy-l-) 
tor- (<*edr- < *coy-r-) 
tol- (<*edl- < *coy-l-) 
toy- 

*tor- 

*al- 

*nin- 

nil- ( < *niv-l-) 
nhiv- 

nil- 


AppENpDIx II ** 


Old Telugu bases 
(with affected grade) 


addu §8 
ar-ayu, App. F. 
ar-ayu §5 
il-ugu, App. B. 
i-ccu, iyu § 14 
ur-iyu, App. G. 
u-bbu § 8 

ti-yu § 12. B. 
a-r(ecu) § 12. A. 
er-iyu § App. G 
es-igu, App. B 
es-aru, App. H 
éyu § 14 

od-ucu, App. C 
ka-ggu § 8 
ka-hgu § 10 
kad-ugu App. B 
kam-aru App. H 
kam-alu App. I 
kun-uku App. A 
kia-lu § 12 

koyu § 14 

ké-ru §12.A 
kré-gu §18.B 
kra-lu §18.A 
gir-uku, App. A 
gir-upu § 6 
cib-uku § 12, App. A 
cir-umu App. E 
ci-ku §12.B 
ce-ndu § 10 
cer-ugu § 6 

céyu § 14 
co-kku § 8 
col-ayu § App. F 
jad-iyu App. G 
ta-ggu § 8 
tar-alu § 6 
tiyu/tiv-iyu §12.B 
tur-ugu App. B 
tur-umu App. E 
tii-gu § 16 

ti-lu §12.A 
tor-igu App. B 
tol-aigu App. B 
ti-gu § 16 
tré-cu § 18 
du-vvu §9 
nan-ayu § 6 
ni-kku § 8 
niv-uru/nim-t _ x 6 
nil-ugu/nil-ugu App. B 


Mod. Telugu forms 


addu 


iccu, iyy-/Iy-; 
uriyu 

ubbu 

tyu 


erupu: to tease (Guntur dial.) 


eyy-/éy- 
kaggu 


kadugu 
kamuru 
kamulu 
kunuku 
kilu 
koy-/koyy- 
? kosaru 


giruku 
girupu, gilupu 


ciku 

cendu 
cerugu 
ceyy-/céy- 
cokku/sokku 
solayu/ 


taggu 
tarulu/tarlu 
tiyu 


turumu 
tagu 
tilu 
torugu 
tolugu 


toyu 
duvvu 


nikku 
nimuru 
nilgu/nilugu 


8°“ App.” refers to Appendix I. The asterisked forms under the column “Dravidian” are reconstruc- 
tions for the Early South Dravidian which are not shown by any of the South Dravidian languages as 
such. Forms bracketed go back to a still earlier stage, to pre-South Dravidian or Proto-Dravidian. 
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Dravidian stems 
(with original grade of length) 
nir- (< *nii-r-) 
nil- (< *ni-l) 
nil-( “ = ) 
nail-( “ ) 
nal-( “ = ) 
niv- 
nér- 
néy- ( < *nec-) 
*pir- (<*pa-r-) 
*par- ( “ ) 
*par- ( “ ) 
par- (<*pa-r-) 
pir-( “ ) 
*pal-/pan- 
por- 
ply- (<“pic-) 
pil- 
pér- 
*par- 
*por- 
vil- 
piy- (<*poe-) 
val- 
*mil- 
miiy- (<*muc-) 
méy- ( <*méc-) 
*mé]- 
*mdl- 
*m6l- 
*mor- 
vit- 
vie- ( < *vi-c-) 
viy- (<*vic-) 
vay- (<*vec-) 
*vir- 
*val- 
*vir- 
cor- 
*coy-l 


Old Telugu bases 


(with affected grade) 


nur-umu § 6 
nul-iyu § 6 
nul-ucu App. C 
nul-upu App. D 
nul-umu App. E 
nem-aku App. A 
ner-umu App. E 
néyu § 14 
pa-mbu § 10 
par-acu App. C 
par-apu App. D 
par-acu § 6 
par-apu App. D 
pal-uku § 6 
po-ficu § 10 
pi-ku § 16 

pi-lu § 12.B 
per-ugu App. B 
pra-ku § 18.B 
pré-cu § 18.B 
bi-ddu § 8 
bo-nku § 17 
bra-duku § 9 
bru-hgu § 9 
miyu § 14 
méyu App. B 
mré-gu § 18. B 
mro-kku, mro-ggu § 9 
mro-gu § 18.B 
mré-yu § 18.B 
vad-alu App. I 
vis-aru § 6 
vi-gu § 16 

vé-gu § 16 
vra-yu §18.B 
vra-lu §18.A 
vri-lu §18.A 
sor-igu App. B 
sd-lu §12.A 





Mod. Telugu forms 


nurumu 





nulucu 

nulupu 

nulumu 

nemuku (Vizag. Dial.) 
nerumu 


neyy-/néy- 





parucu 
parupu 





paluku 
poficu 

piku 

pilu, pigulu 
perugu 
paiku 





bonku 
batuku 





muyy-/miy- 
meyy-/méy- 





mokku, moggu 
modgu 
moyu/*mdsu 
vadalu 
visuru 

vigu 

végu 
rayu/ras- 
valu 

vilu 

sorugu 

sdlu 
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NOTES ON THE SANSKRIT TERM JNANA 


ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I. The Word. 


ONE OF THE most important lessons in... many.. 
Platonic dialogues, is the mischief of proceeding to 
debate ulterior and secondary questions, without having 
settled the fundamental words and notions: the false 
persuasion of knowledge, common to almost every one, 
respecting these familiar ethical and social ideas. 

(Grote, Plato) 3 

Burrow * writes: 


It has not been uncommon to find in works of general 
history or linguistics a conception that somewhere about 
the second half of the third millennium B.c. a single 
undivided Indo-European occupying a comparatively re- 
stricted area * being taken by a series of migrations to 
the various countries where IE languages are later 
found, after which migrations the various individual 
languages were evolved. But it is now becoming clear 
that by this period the various members of the family 
must have already begun to assume their historic form. 


Furthermore, he states: * 
The comparative study of the phonetic systems of the 
existing IE languages makes it possible to reconstruct, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, the phonetics of 
the parent language. 


The modus operandi of this study was to list 
systematic correspondences of sound. The results 
of these studies show as cognates: 


1. S. jiana, Gk. yrdous, G. kennen, E. knowledge. 


erkennen, 
G. wissen, E. wisdom. 


E. vision. 


2. S. vidya, Gk. olda, 
L. video 


Thus, two of the most important Indian philo- 
sophical terms can be translated into English by 
words which, apart from suffixes, have descended 
from the same Indo-European roots, some four 
milleniums ago. 


* Quoted by Isaac Flagg, ed., Plato, The Apology and 
Crito (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1907), p. 25, n. 1. 

*T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language (London, 1955), 
pp. 11-12, 


*Ibid., p. 11. He concludes: “. . . the central portion 


of Europe extending from the Rhine to Central and 
Southern Russia, and it is probable that by the time of 
the Indo-Iranian migrations [about B. c. 2000] the larger 
part of this area had long been occupied by various Indo- 
European dialects.” 

* Tbid., p. 66. 
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The question naturally arises: do these Sanskrit 
and English words retain identical, or even close, 
meanings after this long lapse of time, and word 
usages by peoples of vastly different cultures ? 


The English verb to know, which displaced the 
Old English to wit, covers a range of meaning 
even broader than the German kennen and wissen 
taken together.® The Sanskrit root jad- did not 
displace the root vid-; consequently, S. jfdna ® is 
much more limited in scope than the E. knowledge. 
Nevertheless, when British influence caused many 
Indians to learn the English language—indeed 
with enviable mastery—presumably they felt a 
natural affinity of their root jia- with the verb 
to know, for their leading authorities on Indian 
philosophy—such as S. Radhakrishnan and Suren- 
dranath Dasgupta—nhave frequently translated 
jnana by knowledge. 


Again, it is of interest that the German expres- 
sion for the arts and sciences is wissenschaft, while 
the word vidyaé means that in Sanskrit. Moreover, 
the Greek cognate oiSa means both ‘I have seen’ 
and ‘I know’ (where the word ‘know’ is to be 
taken in the sense of G. wissen) ; analogically, we 
would call that man wise who has seen much of 
the worldly ways. 

Thus, a consideration of etymology (nirukti) 
and usage (ridht) indicates that jidna and vidya 
are satisfactorily translated by their respective cog- 
nates, knowledge and wisdom, and this result was 
certainly not predictable at the outset of the in- 
vestigation. 


5 See entry “know” in Murray, Sir James A. H. ed., 
A new English dictionary on historical principles; ... 
(Oxford, 1884-1928). 

* Neuter noun formed from the root jad by the suffix 
-ana, For this use of -ana, see Albert Debrunner, Altin- 
dische Grammatik von Jakob Wackernagel (Géttingen, 
1954), II, 2, Sect. 82, pp. 185, ff., and, in particular, the 
principal meaning “ Verbalabstraktum (Nomen actionis).” 
Pali form is idna. The Sanskrit jadna, when occurring 
in mantras and book titles, was regularly transcribed 
into Tibetan as dzidna. This is presumably due to 
Nepalese influence during the eighth and first half of 
ninth centuries, a.p., when Nepal was controlled by 
Tibet but in turn provided strong religious authority for 
the translation of Buddhist works into Tibetan. 
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An immediate result is to translate S. avidya by 
unwisdom, rather than by the usual rendition of 
ignorance, which properly translates ajidna.* 

The fact that the word knowledge is much wider 
in usage than jiidna need not lessen its capability 
of adequately reflecting the original, because a 
part of connotation is carried by the word; the 
remainder, by context. “ But it requires a certain 
amount of good will and like-mindedness to under- 
stand the speaker of a one-word sentence.” * 

A preeminent feature of knowledge (jidna) is 
its accumulation (sambhdra), which is also the 
vase with merit (punya) and demerit (papa). 
Tson-kha-pa ® quotes from the Acintyaguhyasitra: 
“ Indeed, the Accumulation of Knowledge (jidna- 
sambhdra) is attended with the elimination of all 
corruption (lesa); indeed, the Accumulation of 
Merit (punya-sambhara) is attended with the 
sustenance of all the sentient beings (sativa).” ?° 

7 As will be seen later (Sect. II, Table 1), the jidna 
called “ Culmination of Light ” has the synonym avidyd. 
This fact in itself shows that avidyd should not be trans- 
lated as “ ignorance.” 

* Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New 
York, Penguin Books, Inc., 1948), p. 111. 

® (A.D. 1357-1419), founder of the now-dominant Ge- 
lugpa sect of Tibetan Lamaism. For a biography in a 
Western language, see Eugene Obermiller, “ Tson-kha-pa 
Le Pandit,” Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, III (1934- 
1935), pps. 319, ff. I am translating Tson-kha-pa’s Lam 
rim chen mo under the auspices of the Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies, University of California. Approxi- 
mately the last third of this work, devoted to the topic 
of vipasyand, was recently translated into Japanese by 
Gadjin Masato Nagao and included in his book, A Study 
of Tibetan Buddhism (Tokyo, 1954). 

‘© / ye Ses kyi tshogs ni fon mons pa thams cad spon 
bar hgyur ba lags so / bsod nams kyi tshogs kyis ni 
sems can thams cad fie bar htsho bar hgyur ba lags so / 
Quoted in the Lam rim chen mo, Lhasa edition (Toh. 
5392), 194a-2,3. The number 5392 is assigned to this 
work in A Catalogue of The Tohoku University Collec- 
tion of Tibetan Works on Buddhism, edited by Yensho 
Kanakura, Ryujo Yamada, Tokan Tada, and Hakuyu 
Hadano (Sendai: The Seminary of Indology, Tohoku 
University, 1953), which has a range of numbers, 5001- 
7083, thereby not conflicting with the numbers 1-4569 
assigned to the works of the Derge edition of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur in A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Bud- 
dhist Canons, edited by Hakuju Ui, Munetada Suzuki, 
Yenshd Kanakura, and Tokan Tada (Sendai: Tohoku 
Imperial University, 1934). Despite his reference, Tson- 
kha-pa has not drawn the passage from the Arya-Tatha- 
gatdcintyaguhyanirdesa-ndma-mahdydnasiitra (Toh. 47), 
which has a discussion of the various collections (sam- 
bhdra) in its early folios, Dkon brtsegs, Derge edition, 
Ka, 101b-7, ff., but not exactly the wording of the quoted 
He undoubtedly drew it from Kamalasila’s 


“ee 


passage. 
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This suggests that knowledge in the sense of the 
word jana can be compared to the refinement of 
metal and rejection of dross. Talents are lodged; 
bad habits broken. In contrast, wisdom (vidy@) is 
temporary, because each new series of manifesta- 
tion—the Dependent Origination—begins with 
avidya. 

The substantial result of mental action is practi- 
cally axiomatic for Indian thought. “ Indian 
medical science assumed the existence of a subtle 
akdca-food-stuff as a vehicle of mental processes.” 1 
The Jains especially stressed the materiality of 
action (karma), which flows into the soul (jiva), 
piling up the deposit of meritorious and sinful 
thought.’* Again, in the Samkhya system, “ Pra- 
krti is constituted by sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
They are called the gunas. They are not qualities 
but substances.”!% Moreover, “Sarnkara main- 
tains that the empirical self transmigrates with a 
subtle body.” 4 

Hence, as a rule, knowledge in Indian philoso- 
phy is not a temporary mode exhibited by a cor- 
poreal formation, but a continuing quantity in its 
own right. Otherwise understood, it would be 
difficult to appreciate the two kinds of knowledge, 
mundane and supra-mundane: 


Gaudapida, like Lankdvatdrasitra, distinguishes be- 
tween mundane knowledge (laukika jiiaina) and supra- 
mundane knowledge (lokottara jiiina). Mundane knowl- 
edge is empirical knowledge of objects and cognitions. 
. .. Supra-mundane knowledge is pure intuition of sub- 
ject-objectless pure consciousness. . . .1° 


Bhavandkrama III (Toh. 3817), Dbu ma, Derge edition, 
Ki, 6la-2,3, which has exactly Tson-kha-pa’s wording, 
although citing the passage from the De b2in gsegs pahi 
gsan bahi mdo, which equals the Sanskrit Tathdgata- 
guhya-sitra, Tson-kha-pa borrows freely from Kama- 
lagila’s three Bhavandkrama (Toh. 3915-3917) for sitra 
passages. Another of his sources is the Siksdsamuccaya 
of Saintideva, Tson-kha-pa’s writing of the Lam rim 
chen mo was undoubtedly facilitated by the availability 
of such collections of authoritative passages; but a more 
important reason for using them is the preservation of 
commentarial tradition. Moreover, the extremely literal 
method that was employed for translating the Sanskrit 
works into Tibetan made the commentaries indispensa- 
ble; while in China, the freer translations allowed the 
siitras to be more independent of commentaries. For 
some further comparisons of Tibetan and Chinese Bud- 
dhism, see Nagao (op. cit.), vi-vii. 

11 Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Bud- 
dhism (London, 1923), p. 18, n. 1. 

12 Jadunath Sinha, A History of Indian Philosophy 
(Caleutta, 1952), II, pps. 238-247, “The Nine Cate- 
gories ” (padartha). 

8 Thid., p. 13. 


14 Thid., p. 575. 15 Thid., p. 446. 











ba 


1 
if 


; 


1 








But while the root jnd- is sufficiently distin- 
guished from vid-, the application of modifying 
prefixes creates words that no longer maintain the 
primitive isolation. Two of these, vijidna and 
prajia, are among the most important terms of 
Indian philosophy. Vijfdna can be translated as 
perception.*® 

It is said in the Arya-Bodhisattvapitaka-naima- 
mahdydnasiitra : ** 


2° The word “ perception” has been adopted here to 
indicate the approximate connotation of the word as 
used in modern psychology. See, for example, Robert S. 
Woodworth, Psychology (Third Edition, New York, 
1934), p. 361: “Let us call the seeing of light by the 
term ‘visual sensation,’ and for seeing objects or en- 
vironmental facts let us use the term ‘ visual percep- 
tion ’.” Compare the usage of the term vijidna in the 
lengthy passage now quoted, in particular, “. . . percep- 
tion is what grasps the form that is knowable (jieya) 
by means of the eye, ...” For some other discussions 
of the pair jidna-vijidna, see Willibald Kirfel, “ Die 
buddhistischen Termini jiiina und vijiina,” ZDMG, 
Bd. 92 (1938), pp. 494ff. He summarizes this by the 
renditions ‘héhere Einsicht’ (jidna) and ‘ weltliches 
Erkennen’ (vijidna) in Luise Hilgenberg and Willibald 
Kirfel, Vagbhata’s Astangahrdayasamhita (Leiden, 1941), 
p- 535. See also under entry ‘vijiina’ in Franklin 
Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, Volume II: Dictionary (New Haven, 1953), 
where Edgerton gives “ theoretical knowledge” (jidna) 
and “ practical knowledge ” (vijidna) and mentions the 
solutions of Daisetz T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankava- 
tara Sutra (London, 1930), as “transcendental knowl- 
edge ” and “ relative knowledge.” The renditions of Kir- 
fel and Suzuki, as well as the use of “ knowledge” and 
“perception ” in the sitra passage now quoted, all seem 
to have in common an implication of nowmenon as the 
field of jiana and phenomenon as the field of vijidna. 
Edgerton provided the reasoning for his solutions in the 
article, “ Jina and vijiiana,” Festschrift Moriz Winter- 
nitz (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 217-220. It seems to me that 
his jidna is what has been called in this paper “ mun- 
dane knowledge” (laukika-jidna), while his vijidna is 
what we have called “ wisdom” (vidyd) in its scientific 
sense, 

*? This sitra belongs to the collection called Ratnakita 
(dkon brtsegs). Among these works, two are known in 
Sanskrit, the Kasyapaparivarta and the Ristrapdlapari- 
precha: Baron A. von Staél-Holstein, The Kdcyapa- 
parivarta (Shanghai, 1926), and L. Finot, ed., The 
Rastrapdlapariprecha, Bibliotheca Buddhica II (St. 
Petersbourg, 1901). The latter work has been translated 
by Jacob Ensink, The Question of Rastrapdla (Zwolle, 
1952). The Acintyaguhyanirdesa elsewhere mentioned 
(notes 10 and 61) also belongs here. The place of this 
collection in Buddhist literature is given by the Dzaya- 
pandita Blo bzan hphrin las (a.p. 1642 to early 18th 
cent.) in his four volume compendium of Buddhism, 
called Zab pa dan rgya che bahi dam pahi chos kyi thob 
yig gsal bahi me lon, “ The ‘ Bright-mirror’ Thob-yig of 
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“ Bhagavan, what is the knowledge (jidna) ; what, the 
perception (vijidna) [which you have mentioned]? ” 


“Siriputra, perception (vijidna) is stationed in four 
stations, as follows: 


(1) Perception is stationed, coming into proximity with 
form (ripa); takes form as its object (dlambana) ; 
stands on form. By taking recourse to pleasure (sukha), 
it is born, increases, and flourishes. 


(2), (3), and (4) [Same as above, replacing form 
(rapa) with feelings (vedand), concepts (samjid), and 
reactivations (samskdra) ]. 


Siriputra, such is perception.’® 


That which, not stationed in the five aggregates [aggre- 
gated] by taking (updddna-skandha), fully knows the 
aggregate of perception, is knowledge (jidna). 


Furthermore, perception is the perception of the earth 
element, the perception of the water element, fire ele- 
ment, wind element, and space element. Such is per- 
ception.’® 


That which, not stationed in the quiescent element, 
knows in all its varieties the nature element (dharma- 
dhatu) of perception, is knowledge. 


“ Furthermore, Siriputra, perception is what grasps the 
form that is knowable (jieya) by means of the eye, 
what grasps the sound that is knowable by means of the 
ear, what grasps the odor that is knowable by means of 
the nose, what grasps the taste that is knowable by 
means of the tongue, what grasps the tangible that is 


the profound and far-reaching sublime Law (sad- 
dharma).” In his volume IV, he divides the sitras 
which show principally the causal pdramitd vehicle, into 
four groups, undoubtedly following Bu ston (A.p. 1290- 
1364), who gave the Kanjur its basic arrangement: 

(1) 197a-4, ff. (these references are to the Peking 
edition): Bkah dan po bden bzihi chos hkhor las byun 
ba hdul ba lun, “ The Vinaya-vastu arising from the first 
promulgation (bkah) which was the Wheel of the Law 
concerning the Four Truths.” 

(2) 20la-1, ff.: Bar ma mtshan iid med pahi chos 
hkhor las byunr ba ser phyogs, “The prajid-pdramita 
category arising from the intermediate (promulgation) 
which was the Wheel of the Law concerning lack of 
characteristics (i.e. Voidness, S. sanyatd).” 

(3) 209a-a, ff.: Tha ma legs par rnam par phye baht 
chos hkhor las byur ba dkon brtsegs dai phal chen, 
“The Ratnakita and Avatamsaka arising from the last 
(promulgation) which was the Wheel of the Law con- 
cerning perfect analysis (i.e. Yoga experience) .” 

(4) 217b-3, ff.: Hkhor lo gsum pa ci rigs par gtogs 
pa sde tshan phyogs gcig tu bsgrigs pahi mdo man, “ The 
numerous sitras which pertain in some measure to all 
three Wheels (of the Law), arranged in a single major 
class.” 

In the Derge Kanjur, these groups have the following 
inclusive range: (1) Toh. 1-7; (2) Toh. 8-30; (3) Toh. 
44 (Avatamsaka) and Toh. 45-93 (Ratnakiita); (4) 
Toh. 94-359. 

18 Perception is here one of the five skandhas. 

19 Perception is here one of the six dhdtus. 
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knowable by means of the body, what grasps the nature 
(dharma) that is knowable by means of the mind 
(manas). Such is perception.*° 


The perception produced from dependence [on an object] 
(dlambana or wupalabdhi), from mental orientation 
(manaskéra), from discernment (parikalpa)—such is 
perception, 


That which is equilibrated because it has no adherence, 
which is independent (nirdlambana or anupalabdhi), 
unrelated (avijnapti), and non-discerning (avikalpa), 
is knowledge. 


Furthermore, the perception in which are stationed the 
natures (dharma) operating in constructions (sam- 
skrta), and the perception of the natures operating in 
constructions, is perception. 


Perception does not proceed in the unconstructed (asam- 
skrta). 


That which knows the unconstructed, is knowledge. 


Furthermore, that which is placed in production and 
destruction, is perception, 


That which is located in non-production and non-destruc- 
tion, is knowledge. 


“Such as that, Siriputra, is this perception, is this 
knowledge.” ?* 


*° Perception is here one of the six personal dyatanas. 
Compare Giuseppe Tucci, “Two Hymns of the Catuh- 
stava of Nigirjuna,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety (1932), p. 315, where Tucci translates: “8, Thou 
art not adherent to the skandhas, to the dhdatus, or to the 
dyatanas, Thou art mind only (as infinite and pure) as 
the ether, nor dost Thou reside in any contingent thing 
(dharma).” Here ‘mind’ translates the Sanskrit citta. 
Hence, citta is contrasted to vijidna and is a form of 
jnana, 

** / beom Idan hdas ye Ses ni gah lags / rnam par Ses 
pa ni gah lags / Sa-rihi-bu hdi bzi ni rnam par Ses pahi 
gnas te rnam par Ses pa de la gnas so / hdi lta ste / 
rnam par Ses pa gzugs la fie bar son zim gnas / gzugs la 
dmigs / gzugs la gnas / dgah ba la bsten pas skye Zin 
hphel te rgyas par hgyur ba dan / [Repeat the preced- 
ing, substituting tshor ba, hdu ges, and hdu byed, in suc- 
cession for gzugs] / Sa-rihi-bu hdi ni rnam par Ses pa 
zes byaho / gah len pahi phun po lha la mi gnas par 
rnam par Ses pahi phuh po yons su Ses pa de ni ye ses 
zes byaho / gzan yah rnam par Ses Zes bya ba ni sahi 
khams rnam par Ses pa dan / chuhi khams dah mehi 
khams dah rluh gi khams dah nam mkhahi khams rnam 
par Ses pa ste / hdi ni rnam par Ses pa Zes byaho / gan 
khams Zi la mi gnas par rnam par ses pahi chos kyi 
khams kun tu dbye ba Ses pa hdi ni ye Ses zes byaho / 
gzan yah Sa-rihi-bu rnam par ses pa Zes bya ba ni gan 
mig gis Ses par bya bahi gzugs rnam par rig pa dan / 
rna bas Ses par bya bahi sgra rnam par rig pa dah / snas 
Ses par bya bahi dri rnam par rig pa dan / Ices Ses par 
bya bahi ro rnam par rig pa dan / lus kyis Ses par bya 
bahi reg bya rnam par rig pa dan / yid kyis ses par 
bya bahi chos rnam par rig pa ste / hdi ni rnam par 
Ses byaho / rnam par ées pa ni dmigs pa las skyeho / 
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Further on in the same text, a similar passage 
occurs in which, moreover, information is given 
about the connection with prajida: 


Here, what is skill (kauéalya) in the literature of the 
Bodhisattvas? In regard to this, the one who has the 
skill in the two natures (dharma) of the Bodhisattva 
operates in the Perfection of Praja (prajid-pdramita). 
What are the two natures? As follows: skill in per- 
ception (vijidna) and skill in knowledge (jidna) .** 


The intimate connection of prajid with skill is 
further seen by its intensional definition (sva- 
bhava, no bo) ** given by Tson-kha-pa: 


In generality, prajid is what engages in the “ transcen- 
dental analysis” (pravicaya) of the nature (dharma) 
in a discernable [or: knowable (jieya) ] thing ( vastu) ; 
and in this section [which deals with prajnid-pdramita], 
it is the prajid that consists of skill in the five branches 
of wisdom (vidyd-sthana), and so forth.** 


Here the branches of wisdom (this word is of 
course being employed in its historical meaning) 
are inner wisdom (adhyatma-vidyd) [or: philoso- 
phy], logical training (hetu-vidyd), the rules of 
expression (sabda-vidya), the science of medicine 
(vyddhi-cikitsa), and the branch of fabrication and 
art (silpa-karma-sthana). 

The usual translation of prajid has been with 
wisdom, but as this word appears more appropriate 
for vidya, the expression insight, which apparently 


rnam par ses pa ni yid la byed pa las skyeho / rnam par 
Ses pa ni yons su rtog pa las skye ste de ni rnam par 
Ses pa zes byaho / gan hdzin par med pas sfioms pa dan 
dmigs pa med rnam par rig pa med cin mi rtog pa de 
ni ye Ses Zes byaho / gzan yan hdus byas la spyod pahi 
chos la rnam par Ses pa la gnas Sin gan hdus byas la 
spyod pahi chos rnam par ses pa de ni rnam par Ses pa 
zes byaho / hdus ma byas la ni rnam par Ses pa rgyu 
ba med de / gah hdus ma byas Ses pa de ni ye Ses zes 
byaho / gzan yan gan skye ba dan / hjig pa la rab tu 
gnas pa de ni rnam par ses paho / gan skye ba med pa 
dan / hgag pa med pa la gnas pa de ni ye Ses Zzes byaho / 
de Itar Si-rihi-bu hdi ni rnam par Ses pa / hdi ni ye Ses 
te / (Derge Kanjur, dkon brtsegs, Kha, 293a-7 to 294a-2). 

2 ‘ de la bya chub sems dpah rnams kyi tshig hbru 
la mkhas pa gan Ze na / hdi la byan chub sems dpahi 
chos giiis la mkhas pa Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa 
la spyod do / chos gis gah ze na / hdi lta ste / rnam 
par ses pa la mkhas pa dan / ye Ses la mkhas pa yin 
no / (Derge Kanjur, dkon brtsegs, Ga, 172a-1, ff.). 

23 The extensional definition (vibhakti, rab tu dbye 
ba) is in part pointed out by the phrase beginning 
“and in this section.” To treat this matter more fully 
is not in the scope of this paper. 

*4 / spyir Ses rab ni brtags pahi dhos po la chos rab 
tu rnam par hbyed par byed pa yin la skabs hdir ni 
rig pahi gnas Ina la mkhas pa la sogs pahi Ses rab ste / 
(Lam rim chen mo, Lhasa edition, 254a-1,2). 














meets the above conditions, can be considered a 
just equivalent for prajfid—the more so when ob- 
serving that Tson-kha-pa uses the latter term in- 
terchangeably with vipasyand, which is literally 
“higher vision.” 

The foregoing translations of terms can be il- 
lustrated by a passage from the oldest of all Bud- 
dhist discourses, the Siitra Setting into Motion the 
Wheel of the Law (Dhammacakkapavattana- 
sutta) : * 


“Monks, when by principles unrecorded in traditional 
doctrine ** it occurred to me, ‘ This is Suffering—a Noble 
Truth,’ the eye (caksus) arose, knowledge (jidna) arose, 
insight (prajad) arose, wisdom (vidyd) arose, light 
(dloka) arose.” 27 


2>This sermon of Benares is one of the discourses 
which Winternitz, giving his reasons, regarded as a true 
utterance of the Buddha: Maurice Winternitz, A History 
of Indian Literature (University of Calcutta, 1933), II, 
2, 3. Since the usually accepted date of the Buddha’s 
passing is B.c. 483 (due to W. Geiger, The Mahavamsa, 
xxii, ff.), and since it is agreed that he lived 80 years 
and obtained Enlightenment and gave his first sermon 
at the age of 35, it follows that the passage now quoted 
was probably expressed B.C. 528. 

*° The translation of this phrase is due to Edgerton 
(op. cit.), under ‘ anuSruta.’ 

*7Tdam dukkham ariyasaccan ti me bhikkhave pubbe 
ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapidi fianam uda- 
pidi paiha udapaidi vijji udapidi dloko udapidi. M. 
Leon Feer, ed., Samyutta-Nikdya, Pali Text Society v. 
42 (London, 1898), Part V, p. 422. In my translation, I 
have used the Sanskrit equivalences for the Pali terms. 
Three of the words (jidna, prajnd, and vidyd) have 
already been discussed. Light (dloka) is the prominent 
topie of Section II. Eye (caksus) implies the dispelling 
of unwisdom (avidyd), because vidyd is cognate with 
“vision” as well as “wisdom.” Perhaps the juxta- 
position of this passage with ones written in other times 
(but who can date their ideas?) does not lack justifica- 
tion: compare these words with the line in Table 1, 
(Gnosis called) Void, or Light; Insight (prajid); 3. 
Thought (citta). For “thought” (citta), compare with 
note 20, Then there are the associated symbols, of which 
the lotus is well known. The Mahiyanists would say 
that Gautama Buddha, in consideration of his sravaka 
audience, emphasizes his awakening—hence the lotus 
symbol: purity, catharsis of corruption (klega). The 
Mahiyinists would add that complete Buddhahood 
(sambuddha) requires this and something more. It 
says in the Balivrtti (Toh. 3777) by Jiiana, in Tanjur, 
Rgoyud, Derge edition, Tshu, 206b-5: / sans rgyas dan 
zes bya ba ni / chos kyi sku la sogs pahi sku gsum gyis 
bsdus paho / cihi phyir ze na rgyud las / ma rig giiid 
las sans phyir dan / blo rgyas fiid phyir sans rgyas yin / 
zes hbyun ba Ita buho / “In regard to the expression 
‘Buddha (sats rgyas) and,’ this stands for all three 
Bodies (kdya), namely the dharma-kdya and so forth. 
Now what is the reason for this? It is as found in the 
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The time of Gautama Buddha saw an equal im- 
portance given to knowledge (jidna) by the 
Upanisadic thinkers: 


tantras: ‘He is Buddha (sans rgyas) because awakened 
(buddha, sans) from the sleep of unwisdom (avidyd) 
and because his buddhi (blo) is expanded (vibuddha, 
rgyas).’” A similar statement is made in the Sgra- 
sbyor bam-po giis-pa (Toh. 4347), which the compilers 
of the early 9th cent. Buddhist dictionary Mahdvyutpatté 
(Toh. 4346) have written to explain a number of their 
renditions (for the authors, see P. Cordier, Catalogue du 
Fonds Tibétain, III, 486-488), that is, in Tanjur, Sna- 
tshogs, Derge edition, Co, 133a-1 to 133a-3: / bu-ddhah 
zes bya bahi sgra las dranhs na gcig tu na / mo-ha ni-dra 
pra-ma-tta pra-bu-ddha pu-ru-sa-vat ces bya ste / gti 
mug gi gilid sams pas na mi gilid sais pa bzin te / sans 
pa la sfiegs / yah rnam pa gcig tu na/ bu-ddhai-ti ki-sa 
ni-da bu-ddha vi-bu-ddha pa-dma-vat / blo bye zin rgyas 
pas na pa-dma kha bye Zin rgyas pa dan hdra bar yan 
bsad de sams rgyas zes byaho / “In regard to ‘buddha’ 
when we take the expression as a unit, there is the 
explanation, moha-nidrd-pramatta-prabuddha-purusavat, 
that is to say, because he has awakened from the sleep 
of delusion, he is compared to a man who has awakened 
from sleep; he pursues wakefulness. Again taking the 
form as a unit, there is the explanation, buddhaiti kdéga- 
nada buddha-vibuddha-padmavat, that is to say, the term 
‘buddha’ means the opening up and expansion of the 
intellect (buddhi), therefore is compared to the opening 
up and expansion of a lotus bud.” (The word néda 
seems here to be understood as “fullblown”; perhaps 
another edition of the Tanjur will have a different read- 
ing). The contrast between the words buddha and 
vibuddha immediately suggests an improved rendition 
for the phrase in Sitrdlamkdra (XVI, 66d; text edited 
by Sylvain Lévi): viryena bodhim paramadm vibuddhah, 
that is, “By means of Striving (virya), they are Ex- 
panded (vibuddha) to the Supreme Enlightenment.” 
However, in the symbolism, the (white) lotus is made 
to stand, as in Table I, only for the first state—the 
awakening, the initial opening of the bloom. This is 
svayambhu “ self-produced,” in contrast to the next state 
which emphasizes the other power, that of the sun. The 
latter is the efficient cause, the instrument (updya), 
symbolized by the thunderbolt (vajra). Moreover, the 
colors differ: white for the lunar series, golden for the 
solar. The passage to the solar symbols introduces the 
notion of sacrifice—‘ We allude to the golden purusha 
which formed a part of the altar of sacrifice ((at.- 
Brahm., 7, 4, 1., 15) ...”: A. Foucher, The Beginnings 
of Buddhist Art, rev. by the author and transl. by L. A. 
Thomas and F. W. Thomas (Paris and London: Paul 
Geuthner and Humphrey Milford, 1917), p. 8. The next 
stage is the union of passivity (the newly-opened lotus) 
and activity (the thunderbolt), bringing about the ex- 
pansion of the lotus. In Indian symbolism, the sun and 
moon have been swallowed by Rahu, the dragon who 
causes eclipses: it is the unillumined night, spiritual 
unwisdom (avidyd), yet pregnant with incipience. And 
all this is satis rgyas, the Awakened-Expanded One 
(buddha-vibuddha), with three bodies in one. The astro- 
logical elements are given in the work Mahdbodhyud- 
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The Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gitéa abound in pas- 
sages which clearly indicate emphasis on Jiiina or 
Knowledge as the only way to salvation.*® 


Il. The Threefold Gnosis, 


All those who, so to say, have spoken of truth, Bar- 
barians and Greeks, have concealed the principles of 
things; and they have transmitted the truth in the form 
of riddles, symbols, allegories, figures, and other similar 
methods—like the oracles are pronounced with the 
Greeks. But those who have established the Mysteries— 
and those are the philosophers—have heaped many 
myths upon their doctrines, in order that these not be 
clear to everyone. 

(Clement of Alexandria) .*° 


These puzzles must, in general, be capable of 
solution; for if the ancient philosophers had de- 
sired to be uncommunicative, it can be assumed 
they would not have troubled to enunciate doc- 
trines and elaborately becloud them. 


dhesa (Toh. 3757), no author mentioned, Derge edition, 
107a-4: / sa ga zla bahi fa gan ba la rgyu skar sa ga 
dah gzah mig dmar gyi dus su sans rgyas pa fiid kyi 
fin Zag la... / “On the day of Buddhahood, when 
there was the full moon (Tibetan: ‘the moon full of 
fish’) of the month Vaisikha, at the time of the 
nakgatra Visikha and the planet ‘ red-eyed’ (raktdksa; 
Maijusrimilakalpa, ed. Ganapati Sistri, 279.12—a name 
of the planet Mars) ...” In regard to the symbolism 
of this planet Mars, the Klon rdol Bla ma writes in his 
Bstan srunr dam can rgya mtshohi min gi grars (Toh. 
6554), Peking edition, lla-3,4: /gzah gsum pa mig dmar 
ni / dmag dpon bla gzah rgyal rigs yin / dmar hag drag 
po me yi khams / gYas ya be con gYon me thab / “In 
regard to the third planet, Mars: he is the planet that 
is the guru to generals; belongs to the Ksatriya caste; 
his color is red-black; attitude, fierce (raudra); has the 
element (dhdtu) of fire (agni); his right hand holds a 
club, his left a hearth.” 

28 Nalini Kanta Brahma, Philosophy of Hindu Sddhand 
(London, 71932), p. 143. The actual occurrence of the 
word jidna and other derivatives of the root jid- in 
ancient Hindu scriptures is now set forth in some of the 
monumental word concordances compiled by Indian 
scholars. Among these labors of love, there is the 
Vaidika-Podanukramakoga, also called The Sdntakuti 
Vedic Series, edited by ViSva-bandhu Sistri, with the 
cooperation of a staff of trained scholars, and published 
at Lahore, beginning in 1935. The vocabulary was pub- 
lished in three series, called Vol. I Samhitas, Vol. IL 
Brahmanas and Jranyakas, and Vol. IIl Upanisads, The 
Volumes have appeared in separately-bound Parts. En- 
tries for derivatives of jid- occur in Vol II, Part I, and 
in Vol. ITI, Part I: but the Samhita Volume has not 
yet come to this letter, as far as I know. For some 
further Buddhist references, see the article on Chi, con- 
tributed by J. Rahder to the Hébdégirin, 3rd Fase. (Paris, 
1937). 

2° Quoted in French by Victor Magnien, Les Mystéres 
d’Eleusis (Troisiéme Edition, Paris, 1950), p. 12. 


The method here applied to such problems is 
comparable to the one which has proved successful 
in reconstructing the phonemes of the parent IE 
language. Instead of looking for systematic cor- 
respondences of sound, we seek such correspon- 
dences of symbols. 

Thus, Tson-kha-pa, in his commentary on the 
Srijnhdnavajrasamuccaya,®° comments on the words 
in the title: 





°° This brief work in the Kanjur (Toh. 447) is one 
of the Explanatory Tantras (bsad rgyud), comprising 
Toh. 444-451, and possibly also 452-453, on the Funda- 
mental Tantra (rtsa bahi rgyud) Guhyasamdja (Toh. 
442), which has a Subsequent Tantra (phyi mahi rgyud) 
(Toh. 443). The Fundamental Tantra occupies the first 
seventeen chapters (patala), and the Subsequent Tantra 
the eighteenth chapter, in Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, ed., 
Guhyasamaja Tantra, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 
LIII (Baroda, 1931). Of the four classes of tantra, 
(1) Kriyd, (2) Caryd, (3) Yoga, and (4) Anuttara- 
Yoga, the Guhyasamdja is in the Anuttara-Yoga class. 
Of the two kinds of Anuttara-Yoga tantra, a. Father, 
and b. Mother, the Guhyasamdja is a Father tantra. 
Of the six families under which the Father tantras are 
classified, namely, Aksobhya, Vairocana, Ratnakula, 
Padmakula, Karmakula, and Vajradhara, the Guhya- 
samdja shows principally Aksobhya (the Buddha of the 
vajra “thunderbolt ” clan). The Father tantra works 
stressing the Bodhisattva Vajrapaini of this same family 
are given Toh. 454-464. A great deal of light will be 
shed on the place of the Guhyasamdja in the tantras as 
a whole in The General Summary of the Tantras (rgyud 
sde spyi rnam) of Mkhas grub Dge legs Dpal bzan po; 
a translation of this work from Tibetan by F. D. Lessing 
and Alex Wayman is being readied for publication. The 
Dzaya-pandita Blo bzan hphrin las (op. cit., IV, 254a-3, 
ff.) gives the standard lineage of the Guhyasamdaja, its 
Subsequent, or Continuation, Tantra, and the Explana- 
tory Tantras, as follows: / Rdo-rje-hchah / Phyag-na- 
rdo-rje / Saraha / Klu-sgrub / Aryadeva / Tailopa / 
Niropa / Mar-pa Lotsaiba /... “ Vajradhara, Vajrapini, 
Saraha, Nigirjuna, Aryadeva, Telopa, Naropa, the trans- 
lator Mar-pa, ...” Of these, Vajradhara is the syn- 
thetic unity of the five Buddhas or Jinas, Vajrapaini the 
Bodhisattva in the Vajrakula, Saraha the first historical 
name mentioned (cir. 633 A. D., ace. to B. Bhattacharyya, 
Sddhanamala, Vol. Il, xliii), Naigirjuna and Aryadeva 
apparently not the celebrated writers of the 2nd cent., 
A.D. but later figures of the tantra schools, Telopa and 
Naropa well known figures of late tantrism, the latter 
transmitting the Guhyasamdja to the Tibetan Mar-pa in 
the early 11th cent. The list does not represent a guru- 
Sisya “master-disciple ” lineage, because only the most 
celebrated Indian names are shown of the sampraddya 
“the giving over in succession (of the tradition).” A 
legend of Saraha is given by Albert Griinwedel, “ Die 
Geschichten der Vierundachtzig Zauberer (Mahisid- 
dhas),” Baessler-Archiv V, 4/5, 1916, pp. 150-151, and 
the same article presents legends of other late figures 
associated with this and other tantras. By giving the 
names Nigirjuna and Aryadeva, the lineage list is ex- 











Gnosis ** (jiaana) means the Gnosis of the three things: 
Light, its Spread, and its Culmination; and Thunderbolt 
(vajra) is the Clear Light (abhdsvara) that is their 
place of origination.** 


Furthermore, he writes: 


Here the Void (Sanya) consisting in the Light Gnosis 
(dloka-jnana) is Insight (prajiad). Further Void (ati- 
ginya) consisting in Spread-of-Light Gnosis (dlokdbhdsa- 
jndna) is Instrument (updya). Great Void (mahdsinya) 
consisting in Culmination-of-Light Gnosis (dlokopalab- 
dhi-jadna) is the equal entrance (samdpatti) that 
evenly merges those two and this is the yoga of secret 
meaning.** 


hibiting what is called the “Arya” school. There are 
other lineages in the Tibetan books, but invariably the 
historical names are late. But when B. Bhattacharyya 
says (op. cit., xxvii): “Taranath is probably right in 
saying that Tintrism existed from very early times and 
was transmitted in the most secret manner possible from 
the time of Asaiga down to the time of Dharmakirti,” I 
must point out that probabilities are not so without 
proofs. Asanhga lived approximately 4th or 5th cent., 
A.D. in the time of commentaries. The basic Mahayana 
sitra literature had been written several centuries be 
fore, apparently under the patronage of King Kaniska, 
2nd cent., A.D. The mass of Buddhist tantras, of which 
only a part (percentage unknown) was translated into 
Tibetan, represents a great writing activity of works 
which each credited to divine authorship. The time of 
Asanga was one of belief that the Mahayana scriptures 
had been uttered by the Buddha; how then is he asso- 
ciated with the writing of this most famous of tantras? 
There is no evidence to show that he was. The Guhya- 
samdja cannot be dissociated from the corpus of the 
extensive tantric literature, and there is only one his- 
torical event that can account for the authority of this 
vast body of literature: it is the Council of Kaniska, for 
commentaries are written by individuals in their own 
time and place, but the sitras are made authoritative 
by Buddhist councils. There is no other council known 
in those admittedly dark centuries that could have given 
authority to the tantras and caused them to be regarded 
as expressed by the Bhagavan in his role of Vajradhara. 
For introduction to the historical background, see Sir 
John Marshall, Taxila (Cambridge, 1951), I, pp. 70, ff., 
and Nalinaksha Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts (Srinagar- 
Kashmir, 1939), I, chapter called “ Buddhism in Kash- 
mir,” pp. 3-45. Nagirjuna (2nd cent., A.D.) may have 
played a role in writing the tantras, such as the Guhya- 
samdja, but of course would not then be the commentator 
Nigirjuna of later times. Here also it should be pointed 
out that scholars who have theorized regarding the con- 
tent of the Guhyasamdja and employed principally the 
Sanskrit text, for which we are indebted to Bhatta- 
charyya, have struggled in the dark. The Explanatory 
Tantras, above mentioned, which are claimed to have 
the same source, explain in detail the subject matter of 
the Fundamental Tantra, but these have not been avail- 
able in Sanskrit, nor, with few exceptions, is the vast 
commentary literature extant in Sanskrit. All of these 


were translated into Tibetan, and, moreover, there is a 
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Moreover, 


The expressions ‘Unwisdom’ (avidyd), ‘Culmination of 
Light,’ and ‘Great Void’ are synonyms (ndma-parydya). 
... By means of the condition (pratyaya) of Unwisdom 
which has arisen in actuality from the Clear Light, 


great literature of native Tibetan commentary by per- 
sons who have attempted to practise the teachings of 
the tantra, and in any case, studied it assiduously in a 
continuous line of teachers. For a survey of Tibetan 
views on the history of this text, see George N. Roerich, 
The Blue Annals (Calcutta, 1949), Part One, pp. 356- 
374, (Part Two of this basic historical work appeared 
in 1953). The author of the work, ’Gos lo-tsi-ba gZon- 
nu-dpal [Roerich’s transcription] (1392-1481), pays 
special tribute (Part One, p. 366) to Tson-kha-pa for 
his work with the Guhyasamdja. In fact, four volumes 
of his collected works (gsui hbum) are devoted to this 
subject (translated into English, this would cover ap- 
proximately 3000 pages). While Tson-kha-pa utilized 
the full range of authoritative works translated from 
Sanskrit, there were certain commentaries that occupied 
privileged authority. One of these is the Pradipodyo- 
tana-nadma-tika (Toh. 1785) of Candrakirti. A com- 
plete MS. copy of this text is reported in the possession 
of the Bihar Research Society: Tripitakicharya Rahula 
Sankrityiyana, “Sanskrit Palm-Leaf Mss. in Tibet,” 
The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
XXI (1935), p. 37, No. 112. Another of these is the 
Paicakrama (Toh. 1802) of Nigairjuna: This has been 
edited: La Vallée Poussin, ed., Paiicakrama, Recueil de 
Travaux publiés par la faculté de philosophie et lettres, 
Université de Gand, fase. 16 (Gand and Louvain, 1896). 
Shashi Bhusan Dasgupta, in his book, An Introduction 
to Tantric Buddhism (University of Caleutta, 1950), has 
cited a number of verses from the Paicakrama, using a 
MS. copy, especially his pp. 51, ff. Not having access to 
the edition of La Vallée Poussin, I compared the cita- 
tions of Dasgupta with the Tibetan text and established 
the chief Sanskrit-Tibetan equivalences for the threefold 
Gnosis and Light Stages; when translating from Tson- 
kha-pa’s commentary (Toh. 5286) on the Srijidnavajra- 
samuccaya, the appropriate Sanskrit expressions from the 
Paincakrama have been provided. 

*tThe word “Gnosis” is here employed as a pro- 
visional translation of jidna in this tantric context, 
since it would not be certain at the outset that the 
tantric usage would be the same as the non-tantric 
usage. The meeting ground, and decision that this San- 
skrit word jidna can also be translated as “ knowledge,” 
occurs at the point of considering the three jiiinas and 
three vijiiinas (see n, 39). There is no implication of a 
sectarian connotation in the employment here of the 
word “ Gnosis.” 

82 Tson-kha-pa, Vol. Ca, Lhasa edition, the Rgyud bsad 
thabs kyi man nag gsal bar bstan pa, 2b-1: / ye ses ni 
snan mched thob gsum gyi ye ses dan / rdo rje ni de 
dag gi hbyun gnas hod gsal yin te /. 

33 Tbid., 2b-4: / de la snan bahi ye Ses ston pa ni Ses 
rab dah / snah ba mched pahi ye Ses Sin tu ston pa ni 
thabs yin la / de giis miiam par sbyor bahi siioms par 
hjug pa ni snan ba fier thob ston pa chen po ste / de ni 
sbas don gyi rnal hbyor ro/. 
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Thought Offspring (caitta), which is the Spread-of-Light 
Gnosis, arises. It has the synonyms, ‘ Spread of Light’ 
and ‘Further Void.’ ... By means of the condition of 
Thought Offspring, Thought (citta) which is the Light 
Gnosis, arises. It has the synonyms ‘Light’ and 
‘Void.’ ** 


Also, 


Here, the Clear Light at the moraent of death of this 
life and the Clear Light at the m+ ment of death of the 
Intermediate State (antardbhava) ** are explained as 
Ultimate Truth (paramdrtha-satya): at that time all 
phenomenalization (prapaica) has ceased; it is like a 
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cloudless sky . .. The Culmination that is the Per- 
ception (vijidna) arising from the Clear Light of dying 
from the Intermediate State, is called ‘moment of birth,’ 
which is the initial transmigratory thought at the place 
of birth. The Mind (manas) born from that Culmina- 
tion is the Spread of Light; and the Thought (citta) 
born from that is Light.** 


The subject should become clearer through 
Table 1, which not only lists the above data and 
takes further advantage of the text, but also pre- 
sents symbols from another commentary of Tson- 
kha-pa: *” 








TABLE 1 
LIGHTS SYNONYMS SYMBOLS 
Universal Void (sarva- The Clear Light, from Like a cloudless sky. The Clear Light of Death 
Stinya), or, The Clear’ which evolve these Secret from the Intermediate 


Light, from which springs States of Thought (citta- 


State, from which evolve 














the Threefold Gnosis viveka) the Perceptions of This 
Life. 
Great ‘Void, or Culmina- . Androgyne; middle; neu- 1, 
tion of Light; the bal- Unwisdom tral; consummation (pa- Perception 
anced merger of Instru- (avidya) rinispanna) ; junction of (vijndna) 
ment and Insight day and night. 
Further Void, or Spread 2. Form of man; _ right; 2. is 
of Light; Instrument Thought Offspring harsh; five-pronged thun- Mind 
(updya) (caitta) derbolt; sun disk; day. (manas ) 
~~ Void, or Light; Insight 3. Form of woman; left; 3. 
(prajna) Thought mild; lotus; moon disk; Thought 
night. (citta) 


(citta) 











**Tbid., 7b-6, ff., Sa-2, ff., 8a-3, ff.: / ma rig pa Zes 
bya ba dah / snah ba fie bar thob pa dan / ston pa chen 
po zes hbyun ba rnams ni min gi rnam grafis so /... / 
hod gsal las dios su byuh bahi ma rig pahi rkyen gyis 
sems las byuh ba snah ba mched pahi ye Ses skye ste / 
dehi min gi rnam grams la ni / snah ba mched pa dan / 
Sin tu stom pa Zes gsuns so /... / sems las byun bahi 
rkyen gyis sems snanh bahi ye Ses skye ste / dehi min gi 
rnam gratis la ni / snah ba dah / stoh pa zes kyan 
byaho /. 

*° The existence of the Intermediate State was one of 
the points of contention in the early Indian Buddhist 
schools. Cf. Jiryo Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of 
Early Indian Buddhist Schools (Leipzig, 1925). The 
Mahisamghikas deniec. it (p. 31). The Sarvastivadins 
affirmed it, but only for the worlds of desire and of form 
(kdma- and riipa-dhitu) (p. 48). 

*° Ibid., 10b-1, ff.: / de la tshe hdihi hehi srid kyi 
hod gsal dah / bar dohi hehi srid kyi hod gsal rnams 
don dam bden par bsad pa ni / dehi tshe spros pa thams 
ead Zi nas sprin med pahi nam mkhah bzin du... bar 
do Si bahi hod gsal las byuh bahi rnam es fier thob ni / 
skye bahi srid pa Zes bya ba skye gnas su dan por fin 


mtshams sbyor bahi sems so / fier thob de las skyes 
pahi yid ni snah ba mched pa dan / de las skyes pahi 
sems ni snan baho /. 

8? Tson-kha-pa, Vol. Ca, Lhasa edition, the Rin po 
chehi myu gu (Toh. 5284), 49a-5 to 55b-2. The Tohoku 
Catalog (op. cit., n. 10) has this caption: “ Final de- 
cision given to solve the difficult parts of a Guhya- 
samija-tantra-tika ‘ Pradipodyotana’ (No. 1785).” (The 
latter is the text referred to in n. 30). Naturally, only 
the outstanding symbols would find room in the Table. 
Tson-kha-pa mentions (5la-1) that “In the Piramita- 
yina, the three lights are not designated by names that 
way; there are shared names by which they can be 
designated, but the three lights [themseives] are not 
shared designations ”: phar phyin gyi theg pa nas snan 
ba gsum la min de Itar btags pa med pas / gdags byahi 
min thun mon ba yin gyi min gis snan ba gsum la btags 
pa thun mon ba min no /. The expression “ Piramita- 
yina” is used for the whole non-tantric curriculum. 
Tson-kha-pa’s biography (see n. 9) shows that he had 
mastered all this prior to seriously undertaking research 
in the tantras. For example, the words avidyd, caitta, 
and citta are shared terms, that is, shared by the tantric 














Furthermore, my research in Tson-kha-pa’s com- 
mentary on the Srijidnavajrasamuccaya leads to a 


and non-tantric literature; as a matter of fact, they are 
very important in the Abhidharma texts, Again, the 
words parinispanna, parikalpita, and paratantra, are 
basic for the Yogicira school, founded on the teachings 
of the Third Promulgation (see n. 17); these three are 
employed in this order for the three evolutes: Cf. Gui- 
seppe Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls (Rome, 1949), I, 
240-241 (moreover, the entire chapter, “The Religious 
Ideas: Vajrayana,” pp. 209-263, would be profitably 
studied by any one interested in the tantras; some of the 
correspondence tables therein may appear to differ from 
ones I have included in this article, insofar as the sub- 
ject matter appears to overlap, but as his tables are 
sometimes produced from other sources, for example, the 
Kdlacakra Tantra, much more research would be neces- 
sary to establish consistency or inconsistency). The 
reason that the Gnosis (jidna) called Void (sdnya), 
Light (dloka), and Insight (prajnd) (compare n. 27) 
has the synonym Thought (citta) rests on teachings of 
Buddhist meditation. The large chapter on Calm 
(sSamatha) in the Lam rim chen mo (see n. 9) sets forth 
the theory of this meditation in accordance, primarily, 
with the Sravaka-bhimi (Toh. 4036) of Asanga’s teacher 
(said to be Maitreya). With this chapter in mind, the 
following is the briefest of summaries: Whatever citta- 
vrtti-nirodha may mean in the Yoga Sitras, it does not 
mean in Buddhism (which generally employs the term 
gamatha) an elimination of all thought (citta), but 
rather the elimination of all thoughts except one. That 
one thought is the reflected image (pratibimba) in 
thought of a suitable support (dlambana) for medita- 
tion. One exerts effort (abhoga) to maintain fixity of 
that thought (citta-sthiti), this effort being applied to 
remove faults (dosa) of meditation, of which the most 
serious are “emergence” (auddhatya)—the movement 
of thought toward the external sense domains—and 
“ submergence ” (laya)—the fading away of the reflected 
image. When, by reason of correct procedures and anti- 
dotes as necessary, one achieves the thought fixation 
(citta-sthiti) called “habituation” (ekotikaroti), no 
more effort is necessary. Then one proceeds to the 
“mental orientation driving without effort” (andbhoga- 
vahana-manaskéra), which is called the ninth thought 
fixation. Now that this static condition of thought 
requires no effort, one is free to apply effort toward 
arousing “insight” (prajid) by means of “ discrimina- 
tion” (pratyaveksana) and “ investigation” (mimadmsd) 
of the mental image. Success in this attempt is proved 
by the appearance of “light” (dloka). “Hold onto the 
sign of light, whether it be from a lamp, from the glow 
of a bonfire, or from the solar disk! ” (dlokanimittam 
udgrhana yad ata pradipdd va agniskandhaprabhisad 
va siryamandalad va—Bihar Society MS. of Sravaka- 
bhimi, 12A.6-2a,b). The union of the static condition 
of thought with the dynamic condition of light is called 
samatha-vipasyand-yuganaddha “union of Calm and 
Higher Vision,” which is equivalent to having simul- 
taneously the Perfections (pdramitd) called Calm Ab- 
straction (dhyana) and Insight (prajnd). From this 
standpoint the association of citta and prajnd, as in 
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geometrical formulation of the preceding material. 
This is given in Table 2.°* 

That is to say, using the terminology of three 
jianas and three vijnanas,*® objective life (called 


Table 1, is natural, but it should be appreciated that 
it assumes success in the meditative procedure—a static- 
dynamic equilibrium. Since this line of the Table has 
already been related (see n. 27) to the experience of 
Enlightenment (bodhi), the fact of becoming awakened 
(buddha), the question arises—is this awakening what 
is meant by the state of being awake (jdgrat-avasthd) ? 
The answer is “No,” as can be seen from the Sama- 
dhirdjasiitra, quoted in Candrakirti’s Prasannapada: 
“En ce temps la, le victorieux, pourvu de forces et sans 
péché, a prononcé cet éminent Samadhi: Toutes les 
existences sont comme un réve, personne ne nait, ni ne 
meurt.” J. W. de Jong, transl., Cing Chapitres de la 
Prasannapada (Paris, 1949), chapter XXI. This shows 
what is stressed again and again in the Mahayana scrip- 
tures: Voidness (sinyatd), Insight (prajid), seeing 
life as arising in a dream (supinopama), are intimately 
associated. Hence, the state of consciousness that at- 
tends that line of Table 1 is “dream” (svapna), but 
surely not the ordinary state of dream—rather, the con- 
trolled dream, the one in which thought (citta) is at a 
standstill, with the dream consisting of Higher Vision 
(vipasyand) or Insight (prajnda). 

88 Curiously, when this geometrical form was finally 
decided upon, it turned out to be the same as the first 
lines drawn in the mendala; cf. Ferdinand D. Lessing, 
“The Eighteen Worthies Crossing the Sea,” Reports 
from the Scientific Expedition to the North-Western 
Provinces of China under the Leadership of Dr Sven 
Hedin (The Sino-Swedish Expedition, Publication 38, 
Stockholm, 1954), p. 126, Sketch 1, “ First lines to be 
drawn in Mandala,” and p. 127, Sketch 2, “ The mandala 
of Cikyamuni surrounded by Eight Great Bodhisattvas 
and the Sixteen (Eighteen) Arhats.” 

8° ye Ses gsum and rnam par ses pa gsum, as employed 
by Tson-kha-pa in his commentary on the Srijidnavajra- 
samuccaya (see n. 30, end), 21b and 22a. The three 
vijiiinas are the reverse order of the three lights (21b-3: 
snan ba gsum lugs ldog). The contrast made between 
the jiiinas and vijiiinas shows that such a passage as 
was quoted from the Arya-Bodhisattvapitaka-néma-ma- 
haydnasitra is assumed at the outset; and hence, the 
jiana of this tantric literature may also be translated 
as “knowledge ” when considering both tantric and non- 
tantric concepts. Since the three vijiiinas are vijidna, 
manas, and citta, it is interesting to observe that Vasu- 
bandhu equates all three: Louis de la Vallée Poussin, 
trans., L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu (Paris, 1923), 
volume I, p. 176 (Chap. II, 34a-b), “ Pensée (citta), 
esprit (manas), connaissance (vijidna), ces noms dé- 
signent une méme chose.” And in Vasubandhu’s own 
commentary (ibid., p. 177), “La pensée est nommée 
citta parce qu’elle accumule (cinoti); elle est nommée 
manas parce qu’elle connait (manute); elle est nommée 
vijidana parce qu’elle distingue son objet (dlambanam 
vijanati).” In terms of the pratitya-samutpdda (“ De- 
pendent Origination ”), this implies that the third mem- 
ber, vijidna, covers all perception during the objective 
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“This life”) has three phases of perception, that 
upon taking birth, perception during the major 
part of life, and that in the final moments before 
death. This brings the citta-santana (thought 
series) into the Clear Light, which conducts it to 
the starting point of Great Void, but in the phase 
of Unwisdom (avidyd@) in the subjective life called 
Intermediate State. This is the first of three 


knowledges, the last of which takes the citta-san- 
tana into the Clear Light, which translates it to 
the perception of rebirth. 

The material set forth in these works associated 
with the Guhyasamdja-tantra seems designed to 
give a background for understanding the means of 
averting the normal course of rebirth. It may well 
be the theoretical basis for the claim of the Ti- 
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betans that the Dalai Lamas and other incarnation 
series have controlled rebirths. In this light, the 
lunar symbols associated with ‘ Void,’ and the 
solar symbols associated with ‘ Further Void,’ may 
be related to the lunar and solar paths of the 
Bhagavadgité, VIIT, 23-28. It should be under- 
stood that the present exposition constitutes the 
merest fraction of the subjects treated in this 
literature. Above all, we find practical handbooks, 





life cycle. But there is no essential disagreement be- 
tween Vasubandhu’s presentation here and the distine- 
tion of three vijidnas in the tantra passages referred to. 
One can look upon the three as being distinct phases in 
a continuously changing stream of consciousness; Vasu- 
bandhu wishes to consider only the latter—the unifying 
factor, while the tantras, for purposes of mystical ex- 
periences not treated in the Abhidharma literature, 
emphasize the distinct phases. 





rather than philosophical discourses. When these 
works are brief and summary, they are difficult by 
reason of lacking details; and when they are ex- 
tensive, difficult by reason of lacking stress on the 
general picture. In order to relate these teachings 
to the Upanisadie speculations and doctrines, I 
have prepared Table 3, which summarizes my con- 
clusions concerning the relation of the foregoing to 
the states (avasthad) of consciousness: *° 


*° As will be pointed out later, Buddhism does not 
regard dtman as having knowledge (jidna). Therefore, 
Table 3 would not, strictly speaking, fall within Bud- 
dhist dogmaties. Nevertheless, the Guhyasamdja and 
other tantras stress the utilization of these states of 
consciousness for attaining mystical ascension. In re- 
gard to the correspondences themselves, n. 37 (end) has 
already shown the connection of Thought (citta) with 
Dream (svapna). It is easy to see the connection of 
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TABLE 3 





The Clear Light 


The Fourth (Turiya) 











Unwisdom — Perception Dreamless Sleep (Susupti) 
Thought 

Offspring — Mind Waking State (Jdgrat) 
Thought — Thought Dream (Svapna) 





The comparison with Upanisadic thought can 
perhaps be best made with the Mandikya Upa- 
nisad, of which my translation follows: ** 

Thought Offspring (caitta), or modifications of thought, 
and Mind (manas), or the Thinker, with the Waking 
State (jdgrat). Unwisdom (avidyd) can be associated 
with Dreamless Sleep (susupti) because in the latter 
there is neither waking nor sleeping vision and avidyd 
implies blindness (it is represented in the Tibetan pic- 
torial “ Wheel of Life” as a blind old woman); more- 
over, Perception (vijidna) means here taking abode in 
the womb, and with no sense organs as yet developed, 
it is plain that this Perception is blind. Tson-kha-pa, 
in his Rin po chehi myu gu (Toh. 5284) quotes (60a- 
2,3) from the Carydmelapakapradipa (Toh. 1803) of 
Aryadeva, as follows: “The Dreamless Sleep (susupti) 
referred to the symbol (T. dpe) of Waking (jdgrat) 
speedily from Dreamless Sleep, is the symbol of the 
Clear Light; and the Waking is the symbol of the aris- 
ing of the yuganaddha-Sambhoga-kaya therefrom.” / 
spyod bsdus las / ghid log pa las myur du sad pahi dpe 
gsuns pahi giid ni hod gsal kyi dpe dan / sad pa ni de 
las zuh hjug lons spyod rdzogs pahi sku hbyun bahi dpe 
yin te / Tson-kha-pa, in his Rim pa lia rab tu gsal bahi 
sgron me (Toh. 5302) quotes (224a-1, ff.) from the 
same work, in connection with explanation of the mixing 
of Dreamless Sleep (susupti) and the Fourth Void (i.e. 
sarvasinya) (gnid dan ston bsi bsre bar bsad pa): 
“... by this sequence, one is to dwell in Supreme Truth 
(paramdartha-satya). The sequence of that is this: The 
skandhas and so forth are drawn into the subtle elements 
(siksma-dhdatu); the subtle elements are then drawn 
into Thought (citta); Thought is drawn into Thought 
Offspring (caitta) ; and then Thought Offspring is drawn 
into Unwisdom (avidyd) ; upon combining that way, one 
makes Dreamless Sleep (susupti). In regard to that, at 
this time, at the instant of drawing Thought and 
Thought Offspring into Unwisdom, there is a forgetting 
of memory. Thereupon, the essence of Knowledge 
(jidna-svariipa) which is unforgetful, is the Clear 
Light.” /spyod bsdus las ni /... / rim pa hdis don 
dam pahi bden pa la dmigs par byaho / dehi rim pa ni 
hdi yin te / phun po la sogs pa ni khams phra ba la 
gzug go / khams phra ba ni yah sems la gzug go / sems 
ni yan sems pa la gzug go / sems pa ni yah ma rig pa 
la gzug ste / de Itar sbyar nas ghid log par byed do / 
de la dus hdir ni sems dan sems pa ma rig pa la zugs 
pahi skad cig la dran pa brjed paho / phyis ni brjed pa 
yah med pahi ye Ses kyi ho bo fiid ni hod gsal baho / 
These passages, while telling only a portion of the story, 
should make it clear that the categories of Waking, 





1. Hari is Om. Om—that Imperishable [or: Word] 
(a-ksara, aksara) is this all. Its explanation: All that 


Dreamless Sleep, Thought, Thought Offspring, and so 
forth, are elements which are combined like chemicals; 
and while “ Waking,” for example, may not differ from 
our ordinary state of waking, the concomitants are 
different. These states of consciousness also play a part 
in the Kdlacakra Tantra, and have been discussed by 
Mario E. Carelli, ed., Sekoddesatika of Nadapdda (N4a- 
ropa) (Baroda, 1941), Introduction, pp. 10, ff. Carelli 
points out (p. 10) that “tantric tradition does not 
recognize upanishadic authority.” It is understandable 
that this authority would not be recognized; however, 
this does not invalidate my view, stated in this article, 
that the tantras have incorporated Upanisadic tenets, 
not necessarily with different meanings for the terms. 

‘1 The text employed was Sagaudapddiyakdarikatharva- 
vediyamandikyopanisat, AnandaiSrama Sanskrit Series 
No. 10 (Poona, 1921). The translation is, on the whole, 
literal. This is not meant to imply that the word pdda, 
for example, should always be translated as “ foot ”— 
which would be absurd in view of the great variety of 
usages for this Sanskrit word. On the other hand, since 
four feet were mentioned in connection with the word 
sthina (from sthd- “to stand”), it seems reasonable 
that here, at least, would be the time for calling a pada 
a foot. It would hardly be possible to compare Indic 
thought with Chinese or Egyptian thought, expressed in 
concrete symbols, if translators of Sanskrit words do not 
appreciate levels of abstraction. The four feet suggest 
that the writer of the Mdadndikya Upanisad has in mind 
the universe symbolized as an animal. Certainly the 
Vedic literature cannot be divorced from the idea of 
symbolical animals, and according to M. Winternitz, A 
History of Indian Literature (University of Calcutta, 
1927) I, 238, 239, the Mdndikya Upanisad, while post- 
Buddhistic, can still be classed as a Vedic Upanisad and 
is a source “for the history of the earliest Indian phi- 
losophy.” Compare, for example, these few selections 
from sources of Egyptian religion: Alexandre Piankoff, 
transl., N. Rambova, ed., The Tomb of Ramesses VI, 
Bollingen Series XL.1 (New York, 1954), texts, p. 386, 
“The Egyptians believed that the sky, the goddess Nut, 
gave birth daily to the sun in the morning and swallowed 
it at nightfall.” Figs. 128 and 129 on that page show 
the goddess Nut standing on her hands and feet; and it 
was hymned to the sun, “ Hail to thee, Great One, Who 
came forth from the Heavenly Cow,” as quoted by Henri 
Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (Chicago, 1948), p. 
168. Very ancient—Samuel A. B. Mercer, The Pyramid 
Texts in Translation and Commentary (New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto, 1952) I, 20, “ To say by Nut, the brilliant, 
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is past, present, and future is just the making of Om.** 
And whatever, moreover, is beyond the three times, that 
also is just the making of Om. 


2. For, all that is Brahman; this Atman is Brahman; 
this Atman has four feet. 


3. The first foot (pdda) is Humanity (vaisvdnara), 
standing in the waking state, knowing externals, pos- 
sessed of seven members and nineteen orifices,** the en- 
joyer of gross things. 


4. The second foot is Brightness (taijasa), standing 
in dream, knowing internals, possessed of seven members 
and nineteen orifices, the enjoyer of subtle things. 


5. That is dreamless sleep wherein the sleeper neither 
desires any desire, nor sees any dream. The third foot 
is Prescience (prdjia), standing in dreamless sleep, uni- 
fied, just a mass of foreknowledge (prajidnaghana), 
made of bliss, the enjoyer of bliss, and the orifice for 
thoughts (cetomukha) .** 


6. This is the Lord (isvara) of all. This is the 
Knower (jaa) of all; this is the inner controller (antar- 
yamin); this is the womb (yoni) of all. For, it is the 
arising as well as the passing of originated beings. 


the great: This is (my) son, (my) first born, N. [name 
of the deceased king], opener of (my) womb; this is 
(my) beloved, with whom I have been satisfied.” Not 
being trained in Egyptology, I shall not hazard specula- 
tion as to whether this goddess Nut has a meaning 
similar to that which the Mandikya Upanigsad gives to 
the word dtman. 

** The “making of Om” (omkdra) might mean “ pro- 
nouncing On,” “lettering Om,” or both. In the Kriyd 
and Caryd Tantras, the former is called the Sound God 
(sgrahi lha), the latter the Letter God (yi gehi lha), 
as is shown in rather detailed manner in The General 
Summary of the Tantras (op. cit., see n. 30). Of course, 
this does not prove that the author of the Mdndikya 
Upanisad meant both; but just in case he did, the total 
meaning would be rendered by translating the Sanskrit 
exactly—“ making of Om.” For non-Sanskritists, it 
might be mentioned that the o of Or is morphophonemi- 
cally analyzed into short @ and short vu. This analysis 
is the foundation for looking upon the syllable for sym- 
bolic purposes as A-U-M. The Sanskrit syllable Om is 
frequently written Awm in Western presentations of 
Indian philosophy. 

** Humanity (vaisvdnara) which appears to be a syn- 
thetic unity of all waking consciousness in the universe 
is personified and represented with seven members, such 
as head, eye, mouth. These are in turn identified with 
regions of the universe, such as the sun. The nineteen 
orifices are the instruments of experience, such as the 
five senses. For the whole list, see S. Radhakrishnan, 
The Principal Upanisads (London, 1953), p. 695, and 
the reference there. Radhakrishnan is here following 
the commentary by Sankara on the Agama Prakarana 
of the Miaindikya Upanisad. 

44 The “ orifice for thoughts ” (cetomukha), because it 
means the orifice for both waking and dreaming thoughts, 
further demonstrates the soundness of Table 3, which 
related Dreamless Sleep to Unwisdom (avidyd) and Per- 
ception (vijidna), which in Table 1 are both Great Void, 


“ 


7. So the Fourth is considered: not knowing inter- 
nals, not knowing externals, not knowing both, not a 
mass of foreknowledge, not knowing, and not non-know- 
ing; unseen, unusable, not to be grasped, without char- 
acteristics, unthinkable, unnameable, whose fundamental 
essence is Atman alone, the cessation of phenomenaliza- 
tion, calmness, dissolution, non-duality. It is the At- 
man; it is to be perceived. 


8. The same Atman as Word (aksara) is the making 
of Om as elements (mdtra). The feet are the elements; 
the elements, the feet: making of A, making of U, 
making of M. ‘ 


9. Humanity, standing in the waking state, is the 
making of A, the first element—by reason of pervasive- 
ness, or by reason of its being first. Whoever is wise in 
this, attains all desires and becomes the first. 


10. Brightness, standing in dream, is the making of 
U, the second element—by reason of surpassing, or by 
reason of being both. Whoever is wise in this elevates 
his knowledge series and becomes intermediate, and no 
one unwise in Brahman arises in his family. 


1l. Prescience, standing in dreamless sleep, is the 
making of M, the third element—by reason of measuring 
or by reason of unifying. Whoever is wise in this, meas- 
ures everything and becomes [a place of] unification. 


12. Without elements is the Fourth, which is un- 
usable, cessation of phenomenalization, dissolution, non- 
duality, thus, making of Om, precisely Atman. Whoever 
is thus wise, enters Atman by means of Atman.‘® 


“the balanced merger of Instrument and Insight ” and 
hence the orifice for both Instrument and Insight, at- 
tended respectively with waking and dreaming thoughts. 
Considering also that in Table 1 the correspondence to 
“orifice for thoughts” would be symbolized as An- 
drogyne and the junction of day and night, then “ orifice 
for thoughts ” would be dawn and dusk; and since the 
latter are the orifices for the sun, this is to be compared 
with the Egyptian view given in n. 41. We should also 
consider that in the ancient Orient, the day began with 
either dawn or dusk, for it is said by M. N. Saha, “ Dif- 
ferent Methods of Date-Recording in Ancient and Medie- 
val India, and the Origin of the Saka Era,” Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Letters, XIX, 1953, No. 1, p. 23, 
“The astronomical day is now counted from midnight to 
midnight, but this is rather a late custom. The West 
Asian nations counted the civil day from sunset to 
sunset, and the Indian astronomers of the Siddhintic 
times from sunrise to sunrise.” By Siddhantic times, 
Saha means the Siddhinta-Jyotisa period, beginning 
cirea 200 A.p. Also, in this interpretation “ orifice of 
thoughts ” would be equivalent to a marriage of the sun 
and the moon; this state is possibly signified by such 
a rite as is mentioned by Arthur Bernard Cook, Zeus, 
A Study in Ancient Religion (Cambridge, 1914) I, 521, 
“Tf the bull that consorted with Pasiphae stood for the 
sun, Pasiphae herself, concealed in her wooden cow, stood 
for the moon,” in the chapter, “The Marriage of the 
Sun and the Moon in Crete,” pp. 521, ff. 

ss“. . enters Atman by means of Atman” perhaps 
means: “... enters the Imperishable (a-ksara) by 
means of the Word (aksara).” 
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By comparison with Tables 1, 2, and 3, it can 
be seen that there is no essential opposition be- 
tween making the Waking State first (as in the 
Mandikya Upanisad) and making the Dreamless 
Sleep first (as in Table 3). It all depends on the 
purpose of the exposition. For example, if it were 
desired to set forth ascending levels of conscious- 
ness, starting from our own, then in Table 2, 
Manas would be first, Citta second, and Avidya 
third, which comes out the same as in the Man- 
diikya Upanisad, when considering the transform- 
ing units, as ‘ Waking State’ etc., given in Table 3. 
Furthermore, the Mandikya Upanisad shows that 
the dream state is occupied with the materials ex- 
perienced during the waking period, and this ex- 
actly conforms to the situation of Table 2, where 
Citta dreams either of the experience of Manas cf 
‘This Life’ or of the experience of Caitta in the 
‘Intermediate State.’ 

Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
Upanisadic speculations have been syncretized with 
Buddhism, and probably other elements, in the 
Buddhist tantras. 

Moreover, it will be seen that both the Guhya- 
samaja Tantra and the Mandikya Upanisad claim 
to set forth, whether concisely or extensively, an 
experience called the Fourth (turiya), the former 
calling it Universal Void (sarvaginya), the latter 
Atman. 

Tson-kha-pa writes: “The Clear Light called 
Universal Void is referred to by the symbol (dpe) 
of the sky’s own color at dawn without the shine 
of sunlight.” ** This appears to be the initial 
point of dawn, involving a union of night, moon- 
light, and approaching sunlight in a balance that 
gives the color red-black. This might well be the 
meaning of saying that the planet Mars appeared 
(as in n. 27, end). In any case, it is well known 
that the Buddha’s complete Illumination is placed 
at the outset of dawn.*7 


*° / thams cad ston pa hod gsal ni / fii hod kyi snan 
ba med pahi tho rafis kyi nam mkhahi rah mdog gi dpes 
oe so / Gsan hdus dkah gnad zin bris (Toh. 5289), 

va-2, 

*? See, for example, J. J. Jones, trans., The Mahavastu 
(London, 1952) II, 368, “In the last watch of night, in 
the flush of dawn, toward daybreak, he awakened .. .”; 
and The Mahdvastu (London, 1949) I, 185, “... in the 
last watch of night, in the flush of dawn towards day- 
break, woke up...” For this last, Jones notes “ flush 
of dawn” as “nandimukhayam rajanyam, ‘in the joy- 
faced night,’ although the etymology is not certain.” 
Compare cetomukha of the Mandikya Upanigad, as dis- 
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III. The Knower and the Ignorant Man. 


There is a doctrine uttered in secret that man is a 
prisoner who has no right to open the door of his prison 
and run away; this is a great mystery which I do not 
quite understand. Yet I too believe that the gods are 
our guardians, and that we are a possession of theirs. 


(Socrates in the Phaedo) .*® 


In Section I, translation of an excerpt from 
the Arya-Bodhisattvapitaka-nama-mahdydanasitra 
called attention to the contrast between knowl- 
edge (jidna) and perception (vijfidana). Percep- 
tion, the leader of the skandhas, or aggregated con- 
stituents of personality, is placed in production 
and destruction. Knowledge, not located in the 
five skandhas of personality, nevertheless knows 
perception, and has a location said to be in non- 
production and non-destruction. 

Now the question arises: where is this knowl- 
edge ; where, this perception—with respect to man? 


cussed n. 44, Consider also, Arthur Anthony MacDonell, 
trans., The Brhad-Devata, attributed to Saunaka (Har- 
vard Oriental Series VI, Cambridge, 1904), II, 78-79, 
“ Night and Morning are called the Divine Doors (devyo 
dvarah).’ Moreover, Dawn (ugsas) precedes the rising 
of the sun, because (ibid., p. 79), “10. For at first she 
becomes Gloaming (dosd), at midnight she is Darkling 
(tamasvati), and before the rising of the Sun she be- 
comes Dawn (ugas) by name.” Worth citing are the 
remarks of Paul Tuxen in Sten Konow and Poul Tuxen, 
The Religions of India (Copenhagen, 1949), p. 51, 
“There are two gods, the Agvins, to which Ushas stands 
in especially friendly relation, These twins can be 
traced to common Indo-European conceptions, for they 
distinctly remind us both of the Dioscuri of the Greeks 
and of two Lettish gods who come riding to win the 
sun’s daughter, just as the Agcvins are chosen as hus- 
bands by the sun’s daughter (Saryd). They do not ride, 
it is true, they always drive in their three-wheeled 
golden car. There has been much speculation about their 
significance and origin; the Indians have done so long 
before the beginning of our era, The Nirukta, mentioned 
above, says about them: ‘Some say they are Heaven and 
Earth, others that they are Day and Night; some think 
they are Sun and Moon, while the investigators of 
legends say that they are two pious kings.’” Compare 
the Etruscan Mirror, “ Helen between the Dioscuri,” re- 
produced in Jean Przyluski, La Grande Déesse (Paris, 
1950), p. 119. Is Helen here representing dawn? Tuxen 
(op. cit., p. 51) says, “ Ushas is the resplendent young 
woman, rising from her bath and removing night’s black 
robe.” Of course, Usas is not the Insight (prajia) of 
Table 1, for the latter is associated with purity. The 
complete Illumination should be associated with a celes- 
tial courtesan, personifying the experience enjoyed by all 
“who have come the same way” (tathdgata). 
48 Jowett translation. 
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Dean Inge *® sets forth the view of Plotinus as 
follows : 
The higher part (vovs) is not properly speaking a part 
or function of the Soul, but something above us and 
rather outside than inside us. Our Spirit (vovs) is not 
what we are, but our daemon, Spirit is immortal, Soul 
is not. 


The word ‘ Soul’ is, of course, used for yuyn. 

This immediately suggests a value in comparing 
knowledge (jidna) and perception (vijidna) with 
Nous and Psyche. I am not aiming to demon- 
strate borrowings; rather, the value lies in tracing 
out similar lines of thinking, and thus in present- 
ing Indian thought in a form more familiar to the 
Western mind. Again, such a comparison is not 
done with the postulate of a perennial philosophy ; 
for even if there be such a system, that in itself 
would not cause it to be represented in any par- 
ticular philosophy. 

The Tables presented in Section II were pre- 
pared with the idea of facilitating evaluation of 
apparent common tenets, for if a system can pre- 
sent a sequence of corresponding elements, this is 
much more significant than a single corresponding 
element. In this regard, I feel that the Greek 
philosophers present similar ideas, but so far have 
not found the entire tables in a particular work. 
“The One transcends being because it is its source. 
Nous proceeds from the One, and Soul from Nous 

.” °° These are the Three Hypostases of Ploti- 
nus. The corresponding element for the One in 
Table 1 is the Universal Void. Then, to follow 
through, Nous would necessarily correspond to 
Great Void, symbolized by the Androgyne; and 
Soul, or Psyche, must be the disunited pair, or 
Instrument (updya) and Insight (prajid) in sepa- 
ration, symbolized by the sun and the moon, or day 
and night. By reason of the disunion, the pair 
would be irrational, that is, in the Greek sense, 
‘not preserving a proper ratio’; but Nous would 
be rational, because, in the sense of Table 1, it 


** William Ralph Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus 
(London, New York, Toronto, 1929), I, 90. The Bud- 
dhist tantras also assign to the outside the five Knowl- 
edges (jidna), the natures of the five Buddhas or Jinas. 
In their absolute (paramdrtha) forms, they are called 
“Knowledge Beings” (jidna-sattva), in contrast to 
their own phenomenal manifestations as “ Symbolic Be- 
ings” (samaya-sattva). The meditative portion of the 
tantric cycle involves drawing both these aspects into 
the Yogin. The details of this process are set forth in 
The General Summary of the Tantras, previously men- 
tioned (n. 30). 


°° A. H. Armstrong, Plotinus (London, 1953), p. 54. 
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would be a balanced and even union. But now, 
for the presumed couple of which Nous would have 
to consist in order to correspond to Great Void, 
“  .. der Nois, der Mann und Weib, Licht und 
Leben (das xai fw) ist, gebiert aus sich den 
Snmrovpyos vovs, den Weltschdpfer, . . .” * 

This last comes from a syncretism with Zoro- 
astrianism, a circumstance which helps the corres- 
pondence to “come out right,” Zoroastrianism 
being close to Indian thought. : 

To return to Plotinus, he says: “WE are the 
chief part of the soul, in the middle between two 
powers, a worse and a better, the worse being that 
of sense-perception and the better that of Nous.” ** 
Interpreting this in terms of the Table, we are 
the unbalanced ones, male and female. The state 
of union is better, and gazing outward with sense 
perception (vijidna) is worse. But now it is plain 
that our original postulation was wrong, for while 
knowledge (jidna) may be equated with Nous and 
Psyche, perception (vijidna) does not represent 
any Hypostasis. The process of establishing rela- 
tions for the series of elements shows this clearly. 
Rather, the lowest Hypostasis is Thought (citta) 
and Thought Offspring (caitta). The latter is 
included in the skandha samskdra, the only Psyche 
in man—his actions.** These accumulate his mun- 


51 Reitzenstein in R. Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, 
Studien Zum Antiken Synkretismus aus Iran und Griech- 
enland (Leipzig, Berlin, 1926), p. 16. See also the re- 
marks by Walter Wili, “The History of the Spirit in 
Antiquity,” Spirit and Nature, Papers from the Eranos 
Yearbooks, Bollingen Series XXX.1 (New York, 1954), 
pp. 90-91. Since Reitzenstein shows (op. cit., p. 15) 
that Nous is identified with Ahura Mazda, it would fol- 
low from Table 1 that Ahura Mazda is not the supreme 
god. This is also the view set forth by Jehangir C. 
Tavadia, “ From Aryan Mythology to Zoroastrian The- 
ology,” ZDMG, Band 103 (1953), p. 346, “I think 
it is a mistake to speak of the supreme God as Ahura 
Mazdih.” But then, neither would be supreme the God 
of Genesis I: 1, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 

52 Armstrong (op. cit.), p. 92. 

5° Since the skandha samskdra is uppermost in the 
second member of Dependent Origination (pratitya- 
samutpdda), it may be mentioned that the intensional 
definition of samskdra given in the Lam rim chen mo is 
“action” (karma, T. las), that is to say, the “ actions ” 
formerly committed, now sending the being to various 
destinations (gati). Consider the Lalitavistra verse in 
“The Chain of Causation,” Franklin Edgerton, Bud- 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader (New Haven, 1953), p. 24, 

samkalpakalpajanitena ayonisena 
bhavate avidya na pi sambhavako ’sya kascit 
samskarahetu dadate na ca samkramo ’sti 
vijndnam udbhavati samkramanam pratitya. 
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dane knowledge. Nowadays, there is no Thought 
(citta) except that subjugated by Thought Off- 
spring (caitta),°* and hence no pure thought (cit- 
tamdatra), but only thought modified into the form 
of perception,®® which changes its aspect as quickly 
as the moon reflected in a turbulent lake. 


Thus, in Buddhism, the word vijidana might be 
considered to have a double meaning: (1) a usage 
meaning of “ perception” and (2) an etymologi- 
cal meaning of “devoid of (vi-) knowledge 
(jnana).” In the latter meaning, it would stand 
for the one who does not know, the ignorant man 
(ajna).°° 

If we consider vijfdna in this light, it may pro- 
vide a solution for the nairaétmya (non-egoity) 
position of Buddhism. As was seen earlier, Bud- 
dhism sets forth a continuing substance called 
knowledge (jidna), and yet rejects the eternal soul 
(atman) of orthodox Hindu doctrine. This would 


By the wrong procedure engendered by 
discursive thought and imagination, 

Unwisdom (avidyd) arises; and there is no one 
who is its producer. 

It provides the foundation for samskdra; 
and there is no transmigration. 

Perception (vijidna) arises in dependence on 
transmigration. 


To appreciate this remarkable stanza, one should know 
at least the first three members of Dependent Origina- 
tion, namely, avidyd, samskdra, and vijidna. According 
to this stanza, Unwisdom (avidyd) does not constitute 
a transmigration. Nevertheless, Perception (vijidna), 
which according to the standard formula arises in de- 
pendence on samskdara, is here said to arise in dependence 
on transmigration. Hence, samskdra is transmigration. 
It is the human soul, waxing and waning. 

°* De la Vallée Poussin (op. cit.), p. 149, “ La pensée 
(citta) et les mentaux (caitta) ne peuvent prendre 
naissance indépendamment.” Certainly at this point the 
tantras have a different view, since these two have been 
distinguished as light phases in Table 1. 

°° Cf. Yoga-sitras, I, 4, vrttisdripydm itaratra “ other- 
wise, [thought (citta)] has the same form as the modi- 
fications (vrtti).” 

°° Cf. Max Pulver, “ The Experience of the Pneuma in 
Philo,” Spirit and Nature, Papers from the Eranos Year- 
books (Bollingen Series XXX.1, New York, 1954), p. 
119, “ And Philo writes: ‘. .. the sleep of the spirit is 
the waking of the senses, and the waking of spirit is the 
disuse of the senses.” Cf. The Principal Upanisads 
(op. cit.), p. 714, “ There are two unborn ones, the know- 
ing and the unknowing, the one all-powerful, the other 
powerless.” And ibid., p. 733, “On the self-same tree, a 
person immersed (in the sorrows of the world) is de- 
luded and grieves on account of his helplessness. When 
he sees the Other, the Lord who is worshipped and His 
greatness, he becomes freed from sorrow.” 
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be consistent if Buddhism considered dtma as not- 
knowing. 

“ .. it is significant that ASvaghosa puts the 
jna alternative with the word ksetrajnra, and the 
ajna one with the word dtman.”** In regard to 
whether diman was jna or ajha, Johnston says 
further, “The point was still undecided when the 
term purusa came into general use.” “That the 
dtman is properly the animating principle is made 
clear by the definition at ChU., iii, 14, 2-3...” °° 

On the other hand, that vijidna is the animating 
principle is the teaching of the tantras, and this is 
shown by a passage in which jfdna is also asso- 
ciated with nairatmya. Tson-kha-pa draws on a 
quotation in the Caryamelaipakapradipa of the tan- 
tric writer Aryadeva: 


It says in the same work: “It is situated in the center 
of the secret excrement orifice; its name is ‘Great Un- 
born Root’; moreover, it is free from vijidna; it is the 
Body of Knowledge (jidna-kdya)—nairdtmya (bdag 
med pa).... from vijidna wind is produced; from 
that, fire is produced, .. .” 


57 E. H. Johnston, Early Sdmkhya (Prize Publication 
Fund Vol. XV, London, 1937), p. 55. 

58 Tbid., p. 55 and p. 57. 

5° Tson-kha-pa’s commentary on the Srijidnavajrasa- 
muccaya (op. cit.), 9a-6, ff. / de fiid las / bSan sgo gsan 
bahi dbus na gnas/ min ni ma skyes rtsa chen no / de 
yah rnam ses dan bral ba / ye Ses lus ni bdag med 
pa /... / rmam Ses las ni skyes pahi rluh / de las 
me ni skye bar hgyur / ... I was only able to trace a 
portion of the entire quotation in the Carydmeldpaka- 
pradipa (Toh. 1803), in the edition of the Derge Tanjur. 
However, Tson-kha-pa says in his Rin po chehi myu gu 
(op. cit.), 27b-3, / spyod bsdus hgyur gsar giiis las / 
bSad pahi rgyud las gsufs pahi tshul dan / “In the 
two new translations of the Carydmelépakapradipa, the 
method is set forth from the Explanatory Tantra.” This 
shows that Tson-kha-pa uses more than one edition of 
the work. A portion of the complete quotation also 
occurs as a citation from the Mahdmudratilaka (Toh. 
420) in Tson-kha-pa’s reform of the tantras the Snags 
rim chen mo (Toh. 5281), Peking edition, 438a-6, ff. 
I readily traced only a part of this in the Derge edition 
of Mahamudratilaka (which, incidentally, also concerns 
itself with the three light stages of Table 1) ; and, more- 
over, the Derge text had slight differences from the 
Snags rim chen mo quotation. This made it plain to 
me that here, as so often, Tson-kha-pa was taking the 
passage, not from the work to which it was attributed, 
but as quoted in one or other of the commentators. Both 
the Kanjur and Tanjur were still not completely fixed, 
as is pointed out by Arnold Kunst, “ Kamalasila’s Com- 
mentary on Sintaraksita’s Anuminapariksi of the Tat- 
tvasangraha,” Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, v. 8 
(1947), p. 120. Tson-kha-pa compares the various trans- 
lations accessible to him; and perhaps this is one of the 
reasons that he places great reliance on the form of 
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If we add to this a consideration that dtman was 
placed in the heart, in the famous Upanisadic Doc- 
trine of Sindilya, and that this in Buddhism would 
be among the skandhas in an ordinarily defiled 
abode, the dispute becomes clear. Gautama Bud- 
dha does not seem to have rejected an abiding 
principle; he challenged the position that there 
was an abiding principle in man and hence the 


passages as quoted by the celebrated commentators. 
While this may be preferable within the context of a 
single civilization, the problem arises as to what is 
preferable when texts in various languages, such as 
Chinese and Tibetan, are available. Richard A. Gard, 
“On the Autheticity of the Chung-Lun,” Journal of 
Indian and Buddhist Studies, III, 1 (Sept. 1954), says 
(p. 371), “Thus, contrary to most scholarly opinion, 
the Mdadhyamika-Karikad is known to us only indirectly 
through commentaries and is therefore of questionable 
textual status.” The conclusion does not seem to fol- 
low from Gard’s interesting comparison of the Sanskrit 
and Chinese texts. Nigirjuna’s Mddhyamika-karika, 
written circa 2nd cent., A.D., must have been copied 
many times since then, in various sections of India as 
well as in the Khotan region. How does one know 
whether an early translation into Chinese from, say, a 
Khotanese recension is closer to the original than, say, 
a later copy of the text as preserved in South India? 
Again, since extant text copies are invariably later than 
the Prasannapadd commentary of Candrakirti in circa 
7th cent., even if such a text of the Madhyamika-karika 
were to show up, how would that per se make it a more 
reliable text than the one incorporated in the Prasanna- 
pada? It seems to me that the texts of these ancient 
works are questionable, not because they are known only 
indirectly through commentaries, but because they have 
necessarily been copied so many times under varying 
vicissitudes. 


position that the animating principle in man was 
abiding.°° Everlasting is supra-mundane knowl- 
edge (lokottara-jnana), the reversion (pardavrttt) 
of mundane knowledge (laukika-jndna) .™ 


*° It is commonplace that Buddhism rejects this abid- 
ing principle. Island Hermitage Publication No. 1 
(Colombo,), p. 12, 

Mere suffering exists, no sufferer is found; 

The deeds are, but no doer of the deeds is there; 
Nirvana is, but not the man that enters it; 
The path is, but no traveller on it is seen. 


Hence, vijidna cannot be abiding. Nevertheless, it is 
the principle in the heart, because in the Lam rim chen 
mo, mechan bu edition (Téh. 6977), Tson-kha-pa says 
(219b-6): dan po khu khrag gi dbus su rnam ses gah 
zugs pa de lus kyi sin gar hgyur zim / “ Wherever at 
the outset the Perception (vijidna) enters in the midst 
of the semen [of the father] and blood [of the mother], 
that place becomes the heart of the body.” And because, 
in his commentary on the Srijndnavajrasamuccaya (op. 
cit.), 17b-2, he says: / mthar hchi ba na sfiin kha nas 
rnam ges kyis lus hdor bar bSad pa dah hdus pahi bSad 
rgyud rnams mthun no / “ That explains that in the end 
at death, Perception (vijidna) leaves the body from the 
heart, consistent with the Explanatory Tantras of the 
Guhya-samdaja.” 

61 The Buddhist term pardvrtti has been much dis- 
cussed in European literature; see, for example, the 
word in Edgerton, Dictionary (op. cit.). The Arya- 
Tathagatacintyaguhyanirdesa - nama - mahdydnasitra 
(Toh. 47), says (102a-3): / byah chub sems dpah rnams 
kyi ye Ses kyi tshogs ni thogs pa med pahi ye Ses su 
hgyur ro / “ The Knowledge Collection of the Bodhisat- 
tvas becomes the Unimpeded Knowledge.” For this con- 
cept of ‘Unimpeded’ (asanga), cf. Etienne Lamotte, Le 
Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse (Bibliothéque du 
Museon V.18, Louvain, 1944), Tome I, pp. 328, 387-389. 
(Tome II was published in 1949.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American @riental Society 


MEETING AT TORONTO, CANADA, 1955 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIFTH MEET- 
1nG of the Society was held in conjunction with 
the annual meetings of the Middle West Branch 
and the Mid-West Section of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis in University College 
of the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, on 
April 19, 20, and 21, 1955. The following mem- 
bers of the Society registered their attendance: 


W. F. Albright, E. B. Allen, D. K. Andrews, Mrs. 
Kathleen M. T. Atkinson, L. Bannerman, F. P. Barge- 
buhr, T. A. M. Barnett, W. C. Benedict, W. Bingham, 
S. H. Blank, E. Blatt, V. Busyakul, G. G. Cameron, C. J. 
de Catanzaro, G. F. Dales, P. Delougaz, W. A. C. H. 
Dobson, Anne E. Draffkorn, M. J. Dresden, F. Edgerton, 
M. B. Emeneau, Helen E. Fernald, J. J. Finkelstein, D. 
N. Freedman, A. Goetze, V. R. Gold, E. I. Gordon, G. C. 
von Grunebaum, H. G. Giiterbock, E. Adelaide Hahn, 
W. W. Hallo, M. G. S. Hodgson, H. M. Hoenigswald, 8. 
H. Horn, G. F. Hourani, Mrs. Elinor M. Husselman, D. 
H. H. Ingalls, H. Ingholt, A. Jamme, C. F. Kraft, S. N. 
Kramer, T. O. Lambdin, Mrs. Hildegard Lewy, J. Lewy, 
J. K. Linn, Jr., W. S. MeCullough, J. L. McKenzie, R. C. 
MeNeil, E. Mainz, Mrs. Marie Mainz, G. Makdisi, M. 
Mansoor, J. H. Marks, L. Marwick, G. M. Mauterer-Levy, 
T. J. Meek, G. E. Mendenhall, W. G. Minard, Winifred 
Needler, M. T. Newby, Elfie Newman-Perper, F. S. 
North, H. M. Orlinsky, H. H. Paper, E. Perry, A. J. 
Pickering, J. M. Plumer, M. H. Pope, R. H. Robinson, 
F. Rosenthal, R. C. Rudolph, C. C. Shih, W. C. Smith, 
A. C. Soper, E. A. Speiser, W. E. Staples, F. J. Stephens, 
B. Szezesniak, G. R. Taylor, P. Thieme, M. Tsevat, Mrs. 
Elizabeth von Voigtlander, R. W. Weiler, J. W. Wevers, 
R. J. Williams, F. V. Winnett, W. Winter, J. K. Yama- 
giwa, T. C. Young, F. Zeman. (Total 90) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Murray B. Emeneau at 9:30 A. M., Tuesday, 
April 19. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the 
detailed Treasurer’s Report had been adopted by 
the Executive Committee and that mimeographed 
copies of this report were available at the registra- 
tion table. He then presented the following sum- 
mary of the report: 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Assets 
Investments, general funds (cost)....... $ 29,556.09 
Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost).............. 54,661.02 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Bank, 
BB Be. crvaceseccssssessasmesessese 1,922.04 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
DS cc komen thie bees em easeee 17,888.47 
Value of inventory of printed books at cost 8,927.52 
$112,955.14 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
pO rer re re $ 15,300.00 
Miscellaneous gifts..........6.-+eee0- 118.50 
Special Nies Fund.............++-0+5- 1,056.51 
Life Membership Fund ................-- 6,841.89 
POG WD kc 68 56 oS edie deraenens 1,500.00 
Capital gains on general endowment...... 3,008.23 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 50,768.55 
Capital gains on Hackney Fund......... 4,735.16 
DUPE on ce ccc ccccccccccoscceceseses 29,626.30 
$112,955.14 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
Receipts 
Cash balance January 1, 1954........... $ 17,063.06 
pS EN er ee ee Or eT ere Te 5,154.19 
Income from investments............... 5,781.45 
Sale of publications and subscriptions... . 4,757.46 
Advance payments ...........eeeeeeees 269.81 
Contributions for publications.......... 498.10 
Sale of addressograph service........... 41.75 
PE GED io ck vive cice ne enemwmans 72.06 
Collected for annual dinner............. 325.00 
Gifts to endowment...............0.0.. 15.00 
BAGO GOOUNNOT TOD oon iesicccs cn cecccsen 62.50 
NED, C50 646 exiwiranw ar mneees 14,499.96 
eer eee 20.99 
$ 48,561.33 
Disbursements 
Producing and distributing JOURNAL..... $ 6,838.21 
BEE GE. on ono cece ve wesvesscncs 58.37 
Reprinting Offprint No. 6............... 68.20 
Secretary’s assistant and office expense. . . 2,010.21 
Cost of annual meeting................. 418.63 
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Annual dinner 325.00 
Maintenance of Library 99.80 
Dues to ACLS 35.00 
Dues to International Union of Orien- 

talists 56.40 
Support of Branches of AOS 150.00 
American Oriental Series 33, 2nd ed. .... 1,305.26 
American Oriental Series 37 851.84 
Royalties on sales of American Oriental 

Series 94.20 
Costs of distributing American Oriental 

Series 193.77 
Royalties to authors of Offprints 8.13 
Credits refunded 34.18 
Advance payments applied to purchase of 

publications 88.26 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased 117.60 
Awards to Hackney Scholar 2,100.00 
Securities purchased 13,873.09 
Miscellaneous 24.67 


$ 28,750.82 


Cash balance 


AupbITorS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank 
and find that they agree with the list submitted, 
herewith. 


Signed: Norvin J. HEIN 
Signed: WesLey E. NEEDHAM 


January 24, 1955 


The Secretary-Treasurer continued his report as 
follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of April 18, 1955 is 987. Of this total 863 
are corporate members, 100 life members, 22 honorary 
members, and 2 honorary associates. Since April 19, 
1954, the date of my last report to the Society, 72 have 
been added to the roll. This number includes 3 re- 
elected and 1 reinstated. There are 82 student members 
of the Society. In addition to this count there are 19 
persons who were student members last year and con- 
tinued as full members this year. In the same period we 
have lost 22 by resignations. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the Secre- 
tary has learned of the death of the following members. 

Ludlow Bull, born in New York, died in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, on July 1, 1954. His age was 68. He 
joined the Society in 1917 and became a life member 
in 1940. He served as the Society’s Recording Secretary 
1925-1935; as Vice-President 1938-1939; and as Presi- 
dent 1939-1940. He was Associate Curator of the Egyp- 
tian Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
Curator of the Yale University Egyptian Collection. 


$ 19,810.51 


Many of the publications of the Egyptian Department of 
the Metropolitan Museum were written or edited by him 
and he contributed articles to many archaeological 
journals. He is co-author of a forthcoming volume in 
the American Oriental Series. 

Charles Digory Brokenshire died in Greenville, South 
Carolina, May 28, 1954, at the age of 69. He had been 
a member of the Society since 1917 and a life member 
since 1952. He had a career as an ordained Presby- 
terian minister and as a teacher of Biblical literature 
as well as ancient and modern languages. At the time 
of his death he was Dean Emeritus of the School of 
Religion at Bob Jones University. 

Carl D. Buck died in Chicago February 9, 1955 at the 
age of 88. He was a life member of the Society having 
joined originally in 1892. He had been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago since its founding 
where he was Professor Emeritus since 1933. His field 
of research and teaching was Indo-European compara- 
tive philology in which he had published many books 
and learned articles. 

Jan Julius Lodewijk Duyvendak died in Leiden, 
Netherlands July 9, 1954 at the age of 65. He became 
a member of the Society in 1937 and was made an 
honorary member in 1947. He was an authority on 
Chinese history and law. Through his initiative a 
Sinological Institute in the State Museum for Ethnology 
was established in Leiden. He was one of the organizers 
of the International Union of Orientalists. 

George Harold Edgell died in Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, June 29, 1954 at the age of 67. He had been a 
member of the Society since 1941. He had been Director 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts since 1935. He was 
a distinguished architectural historian and one of the 
world’s leading experts on Sienese painting. 

Frederick W. Geers died in Chicago January 29, 1955 
at the age of 70. He had been a member of the Society 
since 1928. He was Professor Emeritus of Assyriology 
at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 

Toru Haneda died in Tokyo April 13, 1955. He was 
elected to honorary membership in the Society in 1952. 
He was Professor Emeritus of Kyoto University and 
Japan’s leading authority on Oriental history. 

Mrs. Kate Brigham Jackson, widow of Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, died February 12, 1954. Although 
not herself an Orientalist, she was always interested in 
the Society because of her distinguished husband’s part 
in its affairs. She had been a life member of the Society 
since 1912. 

William Rockwell Leete died in Lansing, Michigan 
July 18, 1952 at the age of 66. He had been a member 
of the Society since 1932. Most of his active career was 
spent in China as a Christian missionary and teacher in 
the Nanking Theological Seminary. 

Maury Maverick died June 7, 1954 in San Antonio, 
Texas at the age of 57. He became a member of the 
Society in 1951. He was a colorful political figure, 
representing his native State of Texas in Congress, who 
made Oriental studies an avocation. 

Mrs. Ada Waterman Small Moore, widow of William 
H. Moore, died in New York January 29, 1955 at the 
age of 96. She had been a member of the Society since 
1933. She maintained an active interest in archaeo- 
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logical excavation in Iran and Greece, and was a noted 
collector of Oriental tapestries and art. Her diversified 
collections extended from ancient Babylonian seals to 
Chinese paintings. 

W. D. Preston died in Yellow Springs, Ohio, November 
16, 1954. He became a member of the Society in 1945 
while teaching Japanese to Army personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 


The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 


The report of the Editor was presented by H. 
M. Hoenigswald, as follows: 


During the past year the Editors have published Nos. 
2, 3, and 4 of Volume 74 of the JouRNAL; Vol. 75, No. 1 
will be out shortly. The latest volume is 285 pages long, 
or 29 pages longer than the preceding volume. Leaving 
aside Book Reviews and counting only articles and Brief 
Communications, 31 pages were devoted to language, 
49 pages to literature and texts, and 65 pages to history. 
Or, by areas, 86 pages deal with the Near East, 50 pages 
with South Asia, and 9 pages with the Far East. The 
Editors have endeavored to keep the subject-matter well 
balanced. Critics should realize how severely editorial 
choice is limited by the nature of the material available 
for publication. 

Supplement No. 17, the Symposium on Authority and 
Law in the Ancient Orient, was distributed with the 
July-September number of the JourNAL. This would 
not have been possible without the generous grant from 
Columbia University which we were so fortunate as to 
secure. The Supplement consists of six papers, running 
to 55 pages. 

Volumes 38 and 39 of the American Oriental Series 
will go on sale this Spring. The former is being pub- 
lished for the Society by the Yale University Press 
under a special arrangement and under the special edi- 
torship of Robert C. Dentan (The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near Hast). Volume 39 is Moshe Greenberg’s 
work on the Hab/piru. Two other volumes, viz., Dr. 
Bleek’s Bushman Dictionary and the Index to the 
JOURNAL are in the hands of the offset printer. 

The Editor wishes to express his indebtedness to the 
Associate Editors, John De Francis and George E. Men- 
denhall, and to Murray B. Emeneau and Zellig S. Harris 
for their services in connection with the American Orien- 
tal Series. He also wishes to thank the many members 
of the Society who have unselfishly given of their time 
to act as readers of articles submitted for publication. 


Signed: Henry M. HoENIGSWALD, 
Editor 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1954/55, one hundred and twenty- 
nine volumes, thirty-six pamphlets, and three hundred 
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and five numbers of periodicals have been added to the 
Library. Of the periodicals two hundred and sixty-two 
were in continuance of sets already in the Library; 
forty-three represent titles new to the Library. Of the 
monographs twenty were gifts of members of the Society. 
Forty-seven volumes have been bound; forty volumes 
loaned to non-resident members of the Society; thirteen 
volumes sent to the Editors of the Journal for review. 
Three new exchanges have been established: with La 
Direction Générale des Antiquités de Syrie, Damascus; 
Marathi Post-Graduate & Research Institute, Thakur- 
dwar, Bombay; Vishva Jyoti, Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, India. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is 
up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Aggavaiisa. Saddaniti, la grammaire palie, texte établi 
par H. Smith. v. 5, 1: Tables, 2me partie. 1954. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. humanistiska vetens- 
kapssamfundet i Lund, 12) 

K. Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. 
mina poesos latinae, 1953. 

‘Ali ibn Ismi‘il, Abu al-Hasan, al-Ash ‘ari. The the- 
ology of al-Ash’ari, with annotated translations and 
appendices [by] R. J. McCarthy. 1953. 

All-India Oriental Conference, 17th, Ahmadabad, 1953. 
Presidential address: The Indian synthesis, and 
racial and cultural inter-mixture in India, by S. K. 
Chatterji. [1953] 

Anderson, G. L. The study of Oriental languages and 
literatures in American colleges and universities. 
[1954] 

Arbatsky, Y. Beating the tupan in the Central Balkans. 
1953. 

Ashkenazi, T. A bibliographical list of writings, 1922- 
1954. 1954, 

Asiatic Society, Caleutta. Annual address, 1954, de- 
livered by Dr. S. K. Chatterji. [1954] 

Avesta. Gathas. The Holy Gathis of Zarathustra. 
Transliteration & translation in English [by] B. T. 
Anklesaria. [1953] 

Bailey, S. D. Parliamentary government in southern 
Asia. 1953. 

Bailey, S. D. Parliamentary government in Southern 
Asia; an introductory essay. 1952. 

Balazs, E. Le régime de la propriété en Chine du IVe 
au XIVe siécles. 1954. 

Balazs, E. Transformation du régime de la propriété 
dans la Chine tartare et dans la Chine chinoise aux 
IVe-Ve siécles A.D. 1953. 

Balkan, K. Kassitenstudien. 1. Die Sprache der Kassi- 
ten. Aus dem Tiirkischen iibers. von Fr. R. Kraus. 
1954. (American Oriental ser., v. 37) 

Bell, H. I. Cults and creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
[1953] (Forwood lectures, 1952) 

Ben-Gurion, D. Rebirth and destiny of Israel; ed. and 
tr. from the Hebrew under the supervision of M. 
Nurock. [e¢ 1954] 

Berlin. Universitat. Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift. Ge- 
sellschafts- und  sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe. 
Jahrg. III, Heft 1, 3, 1953/54. 

Bertling, C. T. Technische bijstand van het Westen en 
psychische afstand van het Oosten. 1954. 


Certa- 
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Bihar University. Ganesh Datta College, Begusarai. 
Jayaswal Archaeological & Historical Society and 
Museum, G. D. College bulletin ser., no, 2-3. 1952. 

Bilgrami, H. H. Glimpses of Iqbal’s mind and thought. 
1954. 

Birnbaum, S. A. The Qumrin (Dead Sea) scrolls and 
palaeography. 1952. (Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. Supplementary 
studies, no. 13-14) 

Brown, D. The white umbrella; Indian political thought 
from Manu to Gandhi. 1953. 

Burney, M. E. Islam, message of the Quran. 

Cahiers d’histoire égyptienne, sér. 5, fase. 1-4. 1953. 

Cambridge. University. Library. A second supplemen- 
tary hand-list of the Muhammadan manuscripts in 
the University & Colleges of Cambridge, by A. J. 
Arberry. 1952. 

Chakravarti, K. C. 
tion. 1952. 

Chand, Amar. Hastinipura, the glory of ancient India. 
1952. (Sanmati publication, no. 7) 

Chatterji, S. K. Old Tamil, ancient Tamil and primitive 
Dravidian, 1954. 

Chicago. University. Oriental Institute. Epigraphie and 

architectural survey. Medinet Habu. v.5. Post- 
Ramessid remains, by U. Hélscher, ed. & tr. by E. 
B. Hauser. [1954] (Univ. of Chicago Oriental In- 
stitute. Publications, v. 66) 

Chuang-tzu. Czuang-tsy, Nan-hua-ezén-king; prawdziwa 
ksiega potudniowego kwiatu. 1953. 

Coast, J. Some aspects of Siamese polities. 1953. 

Coedés, G., ed. & tr. Inscriptions du Cambodge. v. 6. 
1954. (Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Collec- 
tion de textes et documents sur l’Indochine, 3) 

Cordier, H. La mission Dubois de Jancigny dans |’Ex- 
tréme-Orient (1841-1846) 1916. 

Cottrell, L. The lost Pharaohs. [1951] 

Dijk, J. J. A. van. La sagesse suméro-aceadienne. 1953. 

Diringer, D. Staples alphabet exhibition, sponsored and 
arranged by Staples Press, London. [1953] 

Dirks, S. Campa (Arawak) phonemes. 1953. 

Donnison, F. 8. V. Public administration in Burma. 
[1953] 

Duchesne-Guillemin, J. Ormazd et Ahriman, l’aventure 
dualiste dans VTantiquité. 1953. (Mythes et re- 
ligions, 31) 

Egypt. Service des antiquités. 
1952. 

Elwell-Sutton, L. P. 
1952. 

Embree, J. F. A selected bibliography on Southeast 
Asia. 2d ed., rev. and expanded by B. Lasker. 1952. 

Evrin, S. Miisbet maneviyat etiidleri. I-IV. 1954. 

Fast, P. W. Amuesha (Arawak) phonemes. 1953. 

Field, H. Bibliography on Southwestern Asia. 1953. 

Frye, R. N. The Andarz Nime of Kiayis b. Iskandar b. 
Kipits b. Vusmgir. 1954. 

Gaynor, F., ed. Dictionary of mysticism. [1953] 

Ginsburg, N. S. The economic resources and develop- 
ment of Formosa, 1953. 

Glazer, S. S. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East, 30-33. 1954-55. 


[1953] 


Ancient Indian culture and civiliza- 


Annales, t. 52, fase. 1. 


A guide to Iranian area study. 


Goetz, H. The beginnings of mediaeval art in Kashmir. 
1952. 

Gollob, H. Die internationale archaische Trinitas. 1953. 

Gt. Brit. India Office. Library. Catalogue of the Guja- 
rati & Rajasthani manuscripts in the India Office 
Library, by the late J. F. Blumhardt; rev. & enl. 
by A. Master. 1954. 

Haines, C. G., ed. The threat of Soviet imperialism. 
1954. 

al-Hikim al-Nisibiri, Muhammad ibn ’Abd Allah. [Ex- 
tract from History of Nishapur, ed. by Richard N. 
Frye. 1954] In Persian. 

Hallade, M. Arts de l’Asie ancienne. I. L’Inde. 1954. 
(Paris. Musée Guimet. Recherches et documents 
d’art et d’archéologie, t. 5) 

al-Hamdini, al-Hasan ibn Ahmad, called Ibn al-Ha@’ik. 
Siidarabisches MuStabih, hrsg. von O. Léfgren. 
[1953] (Upsala. Universitet. Vilhelm Ekmans 
fond. Arbeten, 57) 

{Haribhadra] The doctrine of non-substantiality (cin- 
yata); tr. by G. H. Sasaki and G. W. F. Flygare. 
[1953] 

Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
project. Fascicle 39. 
1954. 

Hayes, W. C. The scepter of Egypt. Pt. 1. 1953. 

Hintze, F. Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache neu- 
iigyptischer Erziihlungen. Lfg. 2. 1952. (Berlin. 
Institut fiir Orientforschung. Veréffentlichung, 
Nr. 6) 

Hiriyanna, M. 

Hiriyanna, M. 
[1952] 

Hiriyanna, M. The quest after perfection. 

Holter, K. Der Islam. 1953. 

Hope, E. R. Linguistic psychology and the romanization 
of Chinese. Pt. 1. General survey of the problem. 
1951. 

Hsia, R. Price control in Communist China. 
introd. by D. S. Paauw. 1953. 

Hubschmid, J. Sardische Studien. 
helvetica, v. 41) 

Ibn Sa’id, ‘Ali ibn Misi, al-Andalusi, called, comp. 
Moorish poetry; a translation of The Pennants, an 
anthology compiled in 1243 by the Andalusian Ibn 
Sa’id. [Tr. by] A. J. Arberry. 1953. 

Indian archaeology, a review. Report of the Director 
General of Archaeology in India, 1953/54. 1954. 
Indian National Congress. Report of the general secre- 

taries, Jan., 1953-Jan., 1954. 

Indian National Congress, 59th, Kalyani, West Bengal. 
Presidential address [by] Jawaharlal Nehru. [1954] 

The Indo-Asian culture. v. 1, no. 1. July, 1952. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. IPR publications on the 
Pacific, 1925-1952. 1953. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. Hawaii Council. Pacific 
security; a report of the Policy Study Committee of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations of Hawaii. 1952. 

International anthropological and linguistic review. 
v.1: 1-4, 1953. 

International Conference on Asian Problems. 
conference, Nov. 4-8, 1953. 

The Islamic quarterly, v.1, no.1. April 1954. 


Chinese-English dictionary 
O. 2-3: preliminary print. 


Art experience. [1954] 
Popular essays in Indian philosophy. 


[1952] 


With an 


1953. (Romanica 


Annual 
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Jurji, E. J. The Christian interpretation of religion. 
1952. 

Kamal al-Din, al-Halabi. Histoire d’Alep. [Ed. par] 
Simi Dahan. t.2. i954. 

Kapadia, D, D. Glossary of Pahlavi Vendidad. 1953. 

Key, K. K. Namik Kemal, patriotic poet of Turkey. 
1955. 

Key, K. K. An outline of modern Turkish histori- 
ography. 1954. 

Kobert, R. Textus et paradigmata Syriaca. 1952. 

Koéhalmi, K. U. Uber die pfeifenden Pfeile der inner- 
asiatischen Reiternomaden. [1954] 

Korinman, B. Chelkas Binyomin (The portion of Benja- 
min); a commentary on the Talmudic tractate 
Shabbos. 1954. 

Kowalski, T. Studia nad Sih-nime (Etudes sur le Sah- 
nime) 1952-53. 2v. (Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci. 
Komisya Orjentalistyezna, Prace, nr. 39-40) 

Krachkovskil, I. TU. Among Arabic manuscripts, by 
T. Minorsky. 1953. 

Krishna Rao, M. V. Studies in Kautilya. 
(Kautilya Mandali, Mysore. Publication) 

Langer, P. F. Japanese communism; an annotated bibli- 
ography of works in the Japanese language, with a 
chronology, 1921-52. By P. F. Langer and A. R. 
Swearingen. 1953. 

Lasker, B. Standards and planes of living in the Far 
East. 1952. 

Lello, H. The report of Lello, third English ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte [by] O. Burian. 1952. (An- 
kara. Universite. Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi. 
Yayinlari, no. 83; Ingiliz Dili ve Edebiyati Ensti- 
tiisii, 3) . 

Leslau, W. La réforme de l’alphabet éthiopien. 1954. 

Leslau, W. Le type verbal qataéla en éthiopien méri- 
dional. 1954. 

Levy, R. The Persian language. 1951. (Hutchinson’s 
university library: Modern languages) 

Lilienthal, A. M. What price Israel? 1953. 

Literature East & West; the newsletter of the Confer- 
ence on Oriental-Western literary relations of the 
Modern Language Association of America. v. 1, 
no. 1-2. 1954. 

Lozinski, B. P. Le lieu d’origine des Huns. [1953] 

Luomala, K. Ethnobotany of the Gilbert Islands. 
(Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Bull. 213) 

McAleavy, H. Wang T‘ao (1828?-1890) the life and 
writings of a displaced person. 1953. (China 
Society occasional papers, no. 7) 

Mahmiid Ahmad, Bashir al-Din, called Khalifat al-Masih 
II. Introduction to the study of the Holy Quran. 
1949. 

Mak, C. A comparison of two Mixtee tonemic systems. 
1953. 

Malamat, A. The Aramaeans in Aram Naharaim and 
the rise of their states. 1952. 

Marathi Post-Graduate & Research Institute, Bombay. 
A quarterly journal, no. 2-5. Jan.-Oct. 1954. 

Mayer, L. A. As-Sinnabra. 1952. 

Michigan, University. Center for Japanese Studies. Oc- 
casional papers, no, 4. 1953. 

Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C. Middle East 
resources, problems and prospects; a series of ad- 


[19532] 


1953. 
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dresses presented at the eighth annual conference on 
Middle Eastern affairs. Ed. by H. P. Hall. [1954] 

Minorskii, V. F. Studies in Caucasian history. 1953. 
(Cambridge Oriental ser., no. 6) 

Mitchell, T. F. Writing Arabic; a practical introduction 
to ruq’ah script. 1953. 

Moloney, J.C. Understanding the Japanese mind. [1954] 

Moran, H. A. The alphabet and the ancient calendar 
signs. [1953] 

Morin, F. A. The serpent and the satellite. [1953] 

Muzumdar, V. D., comp. A narrative of the development 
and achievement of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. 1954. 

Narada Thera. La doctrine bouddhique de la re-nais- 
sance. Traduction [par] A. Migot. 1953. 

Nasir ibn Khusrau, Abi Mu’in, ‘ Alavi, Kubadiyani, 
Marvazi Kitab-e-Jimi’ al-Hikmatain; Le livre 
réunissant les deux sagesses. Texte persan éd. avec 
une double Etude préliminaire en frangais et en 
persan par H. Corbin et Moh. Mo’in. 1953. (Bibli- 
othéque iranienne, 3) 

Nida, E. A. Selective listening. [19537] 

Numen; international review for the history of religions, 
v. 1, fase. 1, Jan. 1954. 

Olson, E. Japanese prints. 1953. 

Oppenheim, M. A. S., Freiherr von. Die Beduinen. Bd. 
3, Teil 2, bearb. und hrsg. von W. Caskel. 1952. 
O’Shaughnessy, T. The development of the meaning of 
spirit in the Koran. 1953. (Orientalia christiana 

analecta, 139) 

Ouéchek, E. E. Index général de la “ Description de 
Damas” de Sauvaire. 1954. 

Paasonen, H., comp. Mischirtatarische Volksdichtung; 
ubers. und hrsg. von E. Karahka. 1953. (Suoma- 
lais-ugrilainen Seura, Helsingfors. Toimituksia, 
105) 

Parmentier, H. L’art du Laos. 1954. 2v. (Publica- 
tions de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, v. 35) 

Pellat, C. Le milieu Basrien et la formation de Gahiz. 
1953. 

Penzl, H. A grammar of Pashto; a descriptive study of 
the dialect of Kandahar, Afganistan. 1955. (Ameri- 
can Council of learned Societies. Program in Orien- 
tal languages; Publications ser. B—Aids—no. 2) 

Phi Theta annual; papers of the Oriental Languages 
Honor Society, University of California, v.4, June 
1953. 

Pickett, V. Isthmus Zapotec verb analysis I. 1953. 

Professor Jackson memorial volume; papers on Iranian 
subjects, written by several scholars. 1954. 

Purcell, V. W. W. S. The colonial period in Southeast 
Asia. 1953. 

Raju, P. T. India’s culture and her problems. [19507] 
(Rajputana. Univ., Jaipur. Univ. extension lectures) 

Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. Bulletin, 
v. 4, no. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1953. 

Ramstedt, G. J. Einfiihrung in die altaische Sprachwis- 
senschaft. II. Formenlehre. Bearb. und hrsg. von 
P. Aalto. 1952. (Suomalais-ugrilainen Seura, Hel- 
singfors. Toimituksia, 104: 2) 

Ramstedt, G. J. Studies in Korean etymology. II. Ed. 
by P. Aalto. 1953. (Suomalais-ugrilainen Seura, 
Helsingfors. Toimituksia, 95: 2) 
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Renou, L. L’Inde classique; manuel des études in- 
diennes, par L. Renou et J. Filliozat: t. 2, avec le 
concours de P. Demiéville, O. Lacombe [et] P. Meile. 
1953. (eole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Bibliothé- 
que, 3) 

Revue des études islamiques, année 1952-53. 

Reymond, L. The dedicated, a biography of Nivedita. 
[1953] 

Rosh-Pinnah, E. Hebraeisch; ein uraltes Hieroglyphen- 
system. [c1951] 

Rizitka, R. La question de l’existence du g dans les 
langues sémitiques en général et dans la langue 
ugaritienne en particulier. 1954. 

Saha, M. N. Different methods of date-recording in 
ancient and medieval India, and the origin of the 
Saka era. 1953. 

Salmony, A. Antler and tongue. 1954. (Artibus Asiae. 
Supplementum, 13) 

Sankalia, H. D. Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolha- 
pur) 1945-46, by H. D. Sankalia and M. G. Dikshit. 
1952. (Decean College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, Poona, India. Monograph ser., 5) 

Sankalia, H. D. The Godavari palaeolithic industry. 
1952. (Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute Poona, India. Monograph ser., 10) 

Sirhgadeva, /3th cent. Sangitaratnikara of Sirhgadeva 
with Kalinidhi of Kallinitha and Sudhiakara of 
Sirhhabhipala, ed. by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. v. IV. 
Adhyiya 7. 1953. (The Adyar Library ser., 86) 

Sauvaget, J. Mémorial Jean Sauvaget, t.1. 1954. 

Scalapino, R. A. Reflections on American relations with 
Japan. 1953. 

Semitica; cahiers publiés par l'Institut d’études sémiti- 
ques de l'Université de Paris, IV. 1951-52. 

Sen, N. Some epic verbal forms in the Ramayana. 1953. 

Sen, N. The vocabulary of the Rimiyana. I-II. 1951-52. 

Sen, S. N., ed. Sanskrit documents; being Sanskrit let- 
ters and other documents preserved in the Oriental 
collection at the National Archives of India. Ed. by 
Surendranath Sen and Umesha Mishra. 1951. 
(Records in Oriental languages, v. 2) 

Setiili, E. N. Niiytteita Liivin kielesti; kerinnyt E. N. 
Setiilii, suomentanut ja julkaissut V. Kyrélai. 1953. 
(Suomalais-ugrilainen Seura, Helsingfors. Toimi- 
tuksia, 106) 

Séga, Yasutaré. Goji nenkan no Hawai kaiké; My fifty 
years memoirs in Hawaii. [1953] 

Sollberger, E. Le systéme verbal dans les inscriptions 
“ royales ” présargoniques de LagaS. 1952. 

Spotts, H. Vowel harmony and consonant sequences in 
Mazahua (Otomi) 1953. 

Studia islamica, I. 1953. 

Studia Paulina in honorem Johannis de Zwaan septua- 
genarii. 1953. 

Studies in bibliography and booklore. Published by the 
Library of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion. v.1, no.1, June 1953. 

Suematsu, Y. Studies in the history of Silla [with] an 
English résumé tr. by G. W. Robinson. 1954, (The 
Toys Bunko publications. Ser. A, no. 36) 

Suttagame. Published by Shri Sutragama Prakashak 
Samiti, Gudgaon. [Indic text] 

Tamil culture; a quarterly review, v.1, nos. 3 & 4 Sept. 
1952. 
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Teriisvuori, O. Oljamissa kiynti, runontutkimus. 1954, 
(Suomalais-ugrilainen Seura, Helsingfors. Toimi- 
tuksia, 107) 

Thieme, P. Die Heimat der indogermanischen Gemein- 
sprache. [1954] (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur, Mainz. Abhandlungen der 
geistes- und sozial-wissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1953, 
Nr. 11) 

Téhégaku ronshii (Memoirs of the Institute of Eastern 
Culture) no. 1-2, Feb.- Mar. 1954. 

Tokyo. Téyé bunko. Author index to a classified cata- 
logue of books in the Toyo bunko acquired during 
the years 1917-1950. v.4. Section 12. India. 1952. 

Tokyo. Téyé bunko. A classified catalogue of books in 
the Toyo bunko acquired during the years 1917-1950. 
v. 4, Section 12. India. 1950. 

Tyan, E. Institutions du droit public musulman. t. 1. 
Le ealifat. [c1954] 

U.S. Dept. of State. Office of Northeast Asian Affairs. 
United States relations with Japan, 1945-1952. 1953. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Orientalia Division. South- 
west Asia; an annotated bibliography of selected 
reference sources, compiled by Cecil Hobbs. 1952. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Orientalia Division. Southern 
Asia publications in western languages; v. 1, no. 1. 
Jan. 1952. 

Uray, G. The suffix -e in Tibetan [1954] 

Vahter, T., ed. Ornamentik der Ob-Ugrier. Material 
gesammelt von A. Ahlqvist. [et al.] 1953. (Suo- 
malais-ugrilainen Seura. Kansatieteelisii julkai- 
suja, 9) 

Vedas. Atharvaveda. Prisni-Gatha, i.e. the hymns of 
Ramachandra and the hymns of Zarathustra, col- 
lated by Jotindra Mohan Chattopadhyaya. [1937] 

Vercoutter, J. Essai sur les relations entre Egyptiens 
et Préhellénes. [c1954] (L’Orient ancien illustre, 
6) 

Viennot, O. Le culte de l’arbre dans l’Inde ancienne. 
1954. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque 
d’études, t. 59) 

Vishva-Jyoti. [Hindi monthly magazine. 5 issues] 

Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur. 
Annual report, 1952-53. 

Wheeler, Sir R. E. M. Archaeology In India (1946); a 
brief review. [1947] 

Wonderly, W. L. Number in Kiowa; nous, demonstra- 
tives, and adjectives [by] W. L. Wonderly, L. F. 
Gibson, and P. L. Kirk. 1954. 

Wood, E. Great systems of yoga. 1954. 

Woolley, Sir C. L. Spadework in archaeology. [1953] 

Yusuf, S. M. The life of Muhammad. 1954. (Islamic 
history and civilisation, no. 1) 

Zollinger, G. TAU oder TAU-t-an und das Ritsel der 
sprachlichen und menschlichen Einheit. [1952] 


Signed: JAMES T. BABB, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee met last night at the 
Faculty Union of the University of Toronto with all 
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members present except one. Reports were heard and 
placed in the minutes from the Editor, the Committee on 
Honorary Membership, the Committee on the Hackney 
Scholarship, the Treasurer, and the delegate to the Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists. 

It was voted to recommend to the Society the election 
to honorary membership of Giorgio Levi Della Vida, 
Hans Jakob Polotsky, and Arthur Waley. 

A financial budget for the calendar year 1955, which 
had previously been submitted by the Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Was approved. 


The following appointments were made: 


Committee on Membership: J. Lewy, Chairman; 

Member of the Committee on Promotion of Oriental 
Research: D. Bodde for a term of three years; 

Committee on the Enlargement of Resources: G. G. 
Cameron, Chairman, C. H. Kraeling, and J. B. 
Pritchard ; 

Committee on Honorary Membership: G. C. Miles, 
Chairman, W. A. C. H. Dobson, and D. H. H. Ingalls; 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research: H. G. May. 


Sixteen applicants were elected to membership in the 
Society and twenty were dropped from the roll for non- 
payment of dues 

Baltimore, Maryland was selected as the place of the 
next annual meeting. 

The Secretary reported that two clauses in the Soci- 
ety’s charter of incorporation had been found inadequate 
for the present needs of the Society and that they had 
been changed by an act of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The following is a 
copy of the act: 


Chapter 43. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Fifty-five 


AN ACT Relative to the Powers of the American 
Oriental Society 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. Section 2 of chapter 28 of the acts of 
1843 is hereby amended by striking out, in lines 2 
and 3, the words, “the clear annual income of which 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars ” 
and inserting in place thereof the words:—to the 
amount permitted by the General Laws,—so as to 
read as follows:—Section 2. The said corporation is 
authorized to hold real or personal estate to the 
amount permitted by the General Laws. SEcTIon 2. 
Section 1 of chapter 335 of the acts of 1891, as 
amended by section 1 of chapter 68 of the Special 
Acts of 1918, is hereby further amended by striking 
out, in lines 4 and 5, the words “ state or territory of 
the United States and in the District of Columbia ” 
and inserting in place thereof the words:—place or 
places which may be designated by its governing 
body,—so as to read as follows:—Section 1. The 
American Oriental Society, a corporation organized 
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under the laws of this commonwealth, is hereby 
authorized to hold its meetings in any place or places 
which may be designated by its governing body. 
Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
House of Representatives, February 1, 1955. 
Passed to be enacted, 


(signed) MicHArL F. Skerry, Speaker 
In Senate, February 1, 1955. 
Passed to be enacted, 
(signed) Ricnarp I, Fursusn, President 
February 7, 1955. 
Approved, 
at 10 o’clock and 35 minutes, A. M. 


(signed) SuMNER G. WHITTIER 
Lieutenant Governor, Acting Governor 


After informal discussion of the status of American 
scholars with reference to the International Congress of 
Orientalists, a committee was appointed consisting of 
C. H. Kraeling, Chairman, and W. N. Brown and G. C. 
Cameron as members to seek ways of improving the 
situation. 

It was voted to recommend to the Society that its 
greeting be sent to our senior past President Charles C. 
Torrey and to our honorary member Benno Landsberger 
on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday on April 21. 

It was voted to authorize the Secretary to have the 
seal of the Society made into a die suitable for use on 
legal documents. 


The Committee adjourned at 11:25 P.M. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

It was voted to elect to honorary membership in 
the Society Giorgio Levi Della Vida, Hans Jakob 
Polotsky, and Arthur Waley. 

It was voted to send the greeting of the Society 
to our senior past President Charles C. Torrey and 
to our honorary member Benno Landsberger. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by the Secretary as follows: 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies was held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D.C., on January 20-21, 1955, 
in conjunction with the Conference of Secretaries of the 
constituent societies. The move to Washington per- 
mitted an opportunity for the first evening public session 
at an annual meeting, with guest speakers. This session 
was well attended and proved to be a useful extension of 
the Council’s relations. Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer spoke on 
“Learning and Liberty,” and Howard Mumford Jones 
on “ What’s Past Is Prologue.” 

The Council continued the practice of dividing the 
participants at the meeting into small groups for panel 
discussions, each panel then reporting back to the 
plenary session. The discussion topic was general: What 
should be the organizational structure, purposes, func- 
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tions, and appeal of a national humanistic body? The 
concern of many participants was the outreach and im- 
pact of humanistic studies, primarily in terms of com- 
munications, secondarily in search of a broader base of 
support. 

A major portion of the plenary sessions was devoted 
to the question of the relation of the Council to its 
constituent societies. Your delegate reported the resolu- 
tion of grateful adherence which the American Oriental 
Society adopted at the 1954 annual meeting (JAOS 
LXXIV, p. 204). In the face of financial uncertainties, 
the Council needs clear evidence of the cordial interest 
of the societies, not only to strengthen the financial 
foundation, but also as a witness of the societies’ need 
of the Council’s activities. After extended discussion 
it was voted: “ That the core of this organization should 
continue to be its constituent societies, though other 
groups should be asked to participate in its activities 
and to contribute to its support, and that the directors 
take appropriate action to win acceptance by the socie- 
ties of the proposition that their annual contributions 
should be increased drastically, along the following sug- 
gested lines:: a.) that the By-laws should be amended 
(Article III, See. 2) to double the sums mentioned, 
b.) that a contribution of $125 be sought from each 
society towards the expenses of its Delegate and Secre- 
tary at the annual meeting.” 

For the coming year, Howard Mumford Jones has 
succeeded C. W. de Kiewiet as Chairman, and Harold B. 
Hoskins has succeeded Sidney Painter as Treasurer. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Signed: Joun A. WILSON 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by W. F. Albright 
as follows: 


Professor Sellers’ report before this Society last year 
included the first part of the 1953-54 activities of the 
Jerusalem School while it was under the resident direc- 
torship of Professor James Muilenburg, with Professor 
Frank M. Cross as Annual Professor and Mr. Oleg 
Grabar and Dr, Helene J. Kantor as Fellows. At the 
same time Professor Albrecht Goetze was continuing as 
Director of the Baghdad School, with Professor Thorkild 
Jacobsen as Annual Professor and Dr. Vaughn E. Craw- 
ford as Fellow. The annual reports of President Carl H. 
Kraeling and of the Directors in the December 1954 
issue of the Bulletin disclose the kind of program and 
accomplishments of the Schools in 1953-54 in which we 
can all take great pride. 

The Jerusalem School was most competently admin- 
istered by Professor Muilenburg. He made a special 
study of the questions associated with the identification 
of Tell en-Nasbeh and also made a small sounding near 
Khirbet el-Mefjir, uncovering evidence of Iron Age occu- 
pation of the region and throwing light on the problems 
of the location of Gilgal. He produced two important 


paleographical studies of the Qumran scrolls, published 
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in Bulletin No. 135. Professor Cross served as repre- 
sentative of the School on the scroll project, working on 
the manuscript fragments from Cave IV, and also under 
taking a number of significant paleographical studies. 
Mr. Grabar completed the description and analysis of 
the painted fragments from Khirbet el-Mefjir, and Dr. 
Kantor worked with the Department of Antiquities in 
Israel at Khirbet el-Bitar. In the late spring of 1954 
Professor and Mrs. James L. Kelso began excavations at 
Beitin (Bethel) under the joint auspices of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary and the American Schools. 


The activities of the first half of the year 1954-55 at 
the Jerusalem School have flourished under the compe- 
tent directorship of Professor William H. Morton, with 
Professor Patrick W. Skehan as Annual Professor, 
Professors John W. Wevers and Sherman E. Johnson as 
Visiting Lecturers, and Messrs. Philip J. Hammond and 
William A. Power as Fellows. The British and Ameri- 
can Schools resumed joint excavations at Jericho, and it 
is reported that the season’s work is drawing to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The reports from the Bethel excava- 
tions also indicate a successful conclusion of the work 
there. Three of the collaborators in the work on the 
Cave IV Qumran manuscripts are resident at the School, 
and this includes of course Professor Skehan, who, with 
Professor Cross, is editing for publication the biblical 
materials from Cave IV. 

The staff for the Jerusalem School for 1955-56 has 
been appointed as follows:: Director, Monsignor Patrick 
W. Skehan; Annual Professor, George E. Mendenhall; 
Fellows, Ray L. Cleveland and Mare H. Lovelace; Hon- 
orary Fellows, Rev. Leandre Poirer, O. F.M., and Pro- 
fessor George A. Turner. Karl Katz is to be the Ameri- 
ean Schools Fellow in Israel on the Rabinowitz Fellow- 
ship. 

The 1953-54 excavations of the Baghdad School at 
Nippur in cooperation with the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago produced such satisfactory results 
(see Professor Sellers’ report) that the Trustees of the 
Schools at their December 1954 meeting approved the 
plan for participation of the Baghdad School in a second 
season of joint excavations at Nippur with the Oriental 
Institute, the Director of the Baghdad School to be ap- 
pointed also as Annual Professor for 1955-56 to repre- 
sent the School on the joint expedition. At the same 
time it was voted to continue the survey of mounds in 
southern Iraq begun by Professor Jacobsen in 1953-54. 
The survey has thrown much light on the course of the 
ancient canals which led south of Nippur through coun- 
try now desert as well as on the urbanization of this 
region. For 1954-55 the School is under the directorship 
of Professor Goetze, with Dr. Bruce Howe as Annual 
Professor. Dr. Howe is in Iraq, working in conjunction 
with Professor Robert Braidwood of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, engaged in searching for remnants of early village 
civilization in the northeast part of the country. 

The publications are a most important part of the 
activity of the Schools. Their quality and their recep- 
tion testify to the contribution being made by the 
Schools. Professor Albright as chairman of the Edi- 
torial Committee reports that 2300 copies of each issue 
of the Bulletin and 5000 copies of The Biblical Archae- 
ologist are being printed. The next Annual, prepared by 
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Professor Kelso, may be expected in the near future. 
The Journal of Cuneiform Studies, whose excellence and 
importance is internationally recognized, has completed 
its eighth volume. 

There are now 99 Corporation Members of the Schools, 
the largest number in its history, twelve more than 
reported by Professor Sellers to this Society last year. 

Since the last meeting of the American Oriental 
Society the Society and the Schools have lost a devoted 
friend and supporter in the death of Dr. Ludlow Bull, a 
past President of the Society and a Trustee of the 
Schools. The October number of the Bulletin paid 
tribute to him. Professor Goetze has been commissioned 
in the name of the Schools on his next trip to Iraq to 
present to the Jesuit College at Baghdad a collection of 
books in memory of the late Father Roger T. O’Cal- 
laghan. 

It was with great regret that the Trustees have ac- 
cepted the resignation of President Carl H. Kraeling, who 
felt that the burden of other duties prevented him from 
continuing as President of the Schools. For seven years 
he has given distinguished leadership to the Schools, 
making possible a remarkable record of achievement. 
His successor, who has already served the Schools de- 
votedly for many years, is Professor A. Henry Detweiler. 
To him go our best wishes and promises of support. 


Signed: HerBert G. May 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists was presented as 
follows: 


During the year which has passed your representative 
attended the meeting of the Union which convened in 
conjunction with the 23rd International Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Cambridge, England, Angust 21-28, 
1954. 

The essential business consisted of presenting to the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies and through it to UNESCO a list of projects to 
be subsidized by UNESCO. In the meantime UNESCO 
has voted subventions for the following projects: 


(1) A handbook of Turkology 

(2) Continuation of a Sanskrit dictionary 

(3) Materials bearing on Sumerian lexicography 
(4) Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum 

(5) International Egyptological bibliography 
(6) International Buddhistie bibliography 

(7) International Ethiopic bibliography 


It may be added that the Assyriological section of the 
Congress requested from the Union financial support for 
an International Assyriological bibliography in its next 
budget. 

In connection with project (4) a special committee 
met on August 23, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Henning, to which the undersigned was also elected. 
It discussed in detail the organization of the Corpus, 
which, besides the contribution of UNESCO, has received 
very generous support from His Imperial Majesty, the 
Shah of Iran, the Iranian Government, and His Excel- 
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lency Mr. Mehdi-Quli Hedayat Mukhbir us-Saltanah. 
Four parts of the Corpus are already in production. 
Because of the untimely death on July 9, 1954, of 
Professor Duyvendak, the President of the Union, whom 
many members of this Society will no doubt remember 
for his moving report on his experiences in Leiden under 
the German occupation, your representative had to take 
over as acting President on short notice. At the last 
session of the Union, Professor Kaare Grgnbech of 
Copenhagen was unanimously elected the new President 
of the Union. 
Signed: ALBRECHT GOETZE 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by the Secretary as follows: 


For President: Herrlee G. Creel 

For Vice-President: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Secretary-Treasurer: No nomination 

For Editor: Henry M. Hoenigswald 

For Associate Editors: John De Francis and George 
E. Mendenhall 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1958): Daniel H. H. Ingalls 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: Kurt 
F. Leidecker 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1957): George V. Bobrinskoy, Nicholas C. 
Bodman, and Walter J. Fischel 


Ferris J. Stephens was nominated from the floor 
for re-election as Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Ste- 
phens accepted the nomination with the under- 
standing that the Executive Committee might vote 
to replace him in the course of the year if a suc- 
cessor is found. 

It was voted that the nominations be closed. By 
vote of the Society the Secretary cast a unanimous 
ballot for the election of the above nominees. 

The Secretary announced that a recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee to amend Article 
V, Section 1 of the Constitution had been sent to 
the members of the Society under date of Febru- 
ary 1, 1955. He then read the proposed amend- 
ment which was to make the last sentence of 
Article V. Section 1 read as follows: “ The officers 
shall be elected at the annual meeting for a term 
of one year, or until their successors are elected.” 

It was voted by more than three-fourths of the 
members present to adopt the amendment. 

President Emeneau appointed V. E. Crawford 
and W. E. Needham to serve as auditors to ex- 
amine the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and 
of the Committee on Investments for the year 
1955. President Emeneau appointed F. Edgerton, 
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H. H. Paper, and J. K. Yamagiwa to serve as a 
Committee on Resolutions. 

An address of welcome was delivered by Dr. C. 
T. Bissell, Acting Principal of University College. 

With President Emeneau in the chair, the Presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, J. Lewy of He- 
brew Union College, delivered an address on the 
subject of Origin and Signification of the Biblical 
Term “Hebrew.” The President of the Middle 
West Branch of the Society, C. F. Kraft, of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, delivered an address on the 
subject of Some Further Observations Concerning 
the Strophic Structure of Hebrew Poetry. 

At 1:00 P. M. the members of the Society and 
their invited guests were served a complimentary 
luncheon by the University of Toronto. 


The second session was held at 2:30 P. M. of 
the same day. The session was divided into three 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

The Near East Section met in West Hall of 
University College with G. G. Cameron presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 


E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: The Hittite pan- 
kus and Telipinus 2.46-47 

H. G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago: 
Names of Hittite Kings 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: 
brew Hithpa‘el 

M. Tsevat, Hebrew Union College: 
Early Aramaic and Related Inscriptions 

H. H. Paper, University of Michigan: A Note on Old 
Persian Phonology 

T. C. Young, Princeton University: 
in Persian 


Double 
The He- 


The Aleph in 


A Word-Count 


The Far East Section met in Room 6, Univer- 
sity College with W. Bingham presiding. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented : 


B. SzezeSniak, University of Notre Dame: The Lauren- 
tian Bible of Marco Polo 

W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto: Actuality 
and Potentiality in late Classical Chinese Usage 

Elfie Newman-Perper, New York: Reconstruction of 
Tribes of the Steppes: Historical and Ethnological Sur- 
vey of Ancient Elements in Central Asia 

J. M. Plumer, University of Michigan: Saggars of 
Yiieh (illustrated) 

R. C. Rudolph, University of California: 
Century Chinese Motif (illustrated) 

Y. K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: Revisions 
in the Rakuydshi at the Time of Its Printing in 1598 
(illustrated ) 


A First 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 
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E. M. Gale, University of Michigan: The Literary 
Record of the Salt Tax of China 
L. Bannerman, Toronto: An Examination of the 


Paradoxes of Hui Shih Tzu 


The Biblical Section met in Room 8, University 
College with J. Lewy presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


H. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion: The 
Present State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean 
Biblical Cave Scrolls : 

M. Mansoor, Johns Hopkins University: Some Lin- 
guistic Aspects of the Qumran Scrolls 

L. Marwick, Library of Congress: The Orthography of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and of Early Genizah Piyyut Frag- 
ments 

M. H. Pope, Yale University: 
Ezekiel 28 


The Fall of El in 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 

D. I. Macht, Baltimore: Biblical Intimations of Some 
Modern Scientific Concepts 


At 4:30 P.M. the members and invited guests 
were entertained at a reception given by Victoria 
University. 


The third session was held at 8:00 P.M. in 
West ilall of University College with G. E. von 
Grunebaum presiding. The session consisted of a 
symposium on Ancient Arabia. The following 
communications were presented : 


A. Jamme, Washington, D. C.: Present Status of 
Ancient South Arabic Studies 

F, V. Winnett, University of Toronto: Present Status 
of Ancient North Arabie Studies 

W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: Problems 


of Ancient Arabian Chronology 


The fourth session was held at 10:00 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 20. The session was divided 
into three sections meeting simultaneously. The 
Biblical Section met in West Hall of University 
College with C. F. Kraft presiding. The follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


D. J. Parsons, Nashotah House: The Lucan Omission 
of the Cursing of the Fig Tree 

E. Mainz, New York Publie Library: The New Year 
in the Old Testament 

S. H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: The Veracity of 
the Prophet 

V. E. Reichert, University of Cincinnati: Hosea 12: 
11—A Note on the Prophet as a Man of Metaphor 

L. J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary; Hol- 
land, Mich.: The Repentance of Job 


The Arabic and Mesopotamian Section met in 
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Room 6, University College with T. J. Meek pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 

E. I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania: Cultural 
Gleanings from the Sumerian Proverb Collections 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: Father 
and Son: A Sumerian Essay on the Value of Education 

G. F. Hourani, University of Michigan: The Principal 
Subject of Hayy ibn Yaqzin 

A. Goetze, Yale University: A New Fragment of the 
Gilgamesh Epic (illustrated) 

P. Delougaz, University of Chicago: Some Aspects of 
the Protoliterate Period in Mesopotamia (illustrated ) 


The Indic Section met in Room 8, University 
College with F. Edgerton presiding. The follow- 
ing communications were presented: 


P. Thieme, Yale University: Prehistoric Elements in 
the Vedie Sacrifice 

D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard University: Human Effort 
(purusakdra) and Man’s Purpose (purusdrtha) in the 
Ancient Nyaya 

F. Edgerton, Yale University: 
companied ’; anuttama “ supreme ” 

W. Winter, University of Kansas: Manichaean Texts 
in “ Tocharian” B 

H. Ingholt, Yale University: The Standard on the 
Prima Porta Statue of Augustus—Roman or Parthian? 
(illustrated ) 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 P. M. in West 
Hall of University College. It consisted of a sym- 
posium on The Place of Oriental Studies in a 
University Curriculum with T. C. Young presid- 
ing. Communications were presented by: 

W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto 
W. Bingham, University of California 

W. C. Smith, McGill University 

D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard University 

At 4:30 P.M. the members and invited guests 
were entertained at a reception given by the Royal 
Ontario Museum. 

At 7:00 P.M. the annual subscription dinner 
was held jointly with the Middle West Branch of 
the Society and the Mid-West Section of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the 
toyal York Hotel. Following the dinner Murray 
B. Emeneau, President of the Society, delivered an 
address on India and Linguistics. 


Sanskrit sahita ‘ ac- 


The sixth session was held at 9:30 A.M., 
Thursday, April 21 in West Hall of University 
College with M. B. Emeneau presiding. The re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions was pre- 
sented by F. Edgerton as follows: 
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At the close of its one hundred and sixty-fifth meeting, 
the American Oriental Society expresses its profound 
gratitude for the generous and delightful hospitality 
tendered it by many persons and institutions in Toronto, 
where it has now met for the second time. 

We have enjoyed the commodious quarters provided 
for our meetings by University College, and we appre- 
ciated the cordial welcome offered us by Acting Principal 
C. T. Bissell. 

The University of Toronto furnished us a delightful 
luncheon, at which President Sidney Smith welcomed us 
with a brief address which was both graceful and happy 
in its phrasing, and thoughtful and stimulating in its 
content. 

To Victoria University and to the Roral Ontario 
Museum we are grateful for the most enjoyable recep- 
tions tendered us on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 

The Oriental Club of Toronto generously entertained 
the Executive Committee of the Society at dinner on 
Monday, and its President, Professor Frank Beare, gave 
them a cocktail party in his home before the dinner. 

Professor T. J. Meek very kindly entertained the 
Assyriological members at lunch on Wednesday. 

Finally, the local Committee on the organization of 
the meetings, and especially its Chairman, Professor W. 
A. C. H. Dobson, and its Secretary, Professor W. S. 
McCullough, deserve our very special gratitude for the 
efficiency and devotion with which they looked to the 
satisfying of every need of our members. 

These many forms of hospitality, which have assured 
the success of our sessions, arouse in us the hope that we 
may be able before too long to revisit the same scene. 


Signed: Messrs. PAPER, YAMAGIWA, 
and EDGERTON, Chairman 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


W. Bingham reported for the Committee on the 
telation of Learned Societies to American Educa- 
tion. The report indicated that in the opinion of 
the Committee the response of the members of the 
Society to its work had been insufficient to warrant 
the continuation of the Committee. 

After a brief intermission the session was di- 
vided into three sections meeting simultaneously 
at 10:00 A.M. The Near East and Biblical Sec- 
tion met in West Hall of University College with 
S. H. Blank presiding. The following communi- 
cations were presented : 


F. S. North, The Tuller School, Sag Harbor, N. Y.: 
The Critical Significance of Pleonastic Tautology 

D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: The 
Bearing of Certain Archaic Forms on the Problem of 
Meter in Early Hebrew Poetry 

E. Perry, Northwestern University: Was Kierkegaard 
a Biblical Existentialist? 

Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: Frag- 
ment of a Coptic Martyrdom of Cyriacus and Julitta 

T. O. Lambdin, Johns Hopkins University: The Long 
é-vowel of New Egyptian 
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The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


R. O. Steuer, Paris, France: The Connecting Link 
between Cnidian and Ancient Egyptian Etiology 


The Arabic and Mesopotamian Section met in 
Room 6, University College with A. Goetze pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


F. P. Bargebuhr, State University of Iowa: Hebrew 
Documents Elucidating the Pre-History of the Trouba- 
dours’ Theory of Love 

F. Rosenthal, University of Pennsylvania: 
and Ptolemy 

W. W. Hallo, Chicago: 
Third Dynasty of Ur 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati: 
Assyria 

J. J. Finkelstein, Yale University: The Old Baby- 
lonian Fragment of the So-called “ Kutha ” Legend 


Al-Kindi 
The office of ensi under the 


King ISme-Dagan I of 


Proceedings of the Society 








The following communications were read by title 
only: 


H. R. Battersby, Istanbul, Turkey: The Yezidis or 
Devil Worshippers 

W. J. Fischel, University of California: Some Serious 
Omissions in Ibn Khaldin’s Ta’rif 


The Indic and Far East Section met in Room 8, 
University College with W. A. C. H. Dobson pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


F. Edgerton, Yale University: An Often Neglected 
Aspect of Word Composition in Sanskrit and Indo- 
European 

M. J. Dresden, University of Pennsylvania: Remarks 
on Khotanese Versification 

R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: Development 
of Chinese-Buddhist Terminology 

C. C. Shih, University of Toronto: Annotations on a 
Passage in Tso Chuan 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society announces the publication on December 
20, 1955 of Index to Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Volumes 21 to 60, American Oriental Series 
Volume 40, compiled by Edward H. Schafer, Isidore 
Dyen, Helen E. Fernald, and Harold W. Glidden. The 
Table of Contents contains the following chapter head- 
ings: Index of Authors, Index of Subjects, Index of 
Books Reviewed, Index of Words, Index of Passages, 
Index of Abstracts and Titles of Papers read at Society 
Meetings. The Index of Subjects is detailed and analyti- 
eal. The Index of Words gives a list of words discussed 
and is arranged alphabetically under each separate lan- 
guage. The Index of Passages gives references to the 
discussion of ancient texts systematically arranged. The 
book will furnish an important key to the store of in- 
formation in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society over a period of nearly forty years. The book is 
priced at $2.50 with 20% discount to members of the 
Society. Orders should be sent to the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Society. If orders are accompanied by the 


correct remittance, they will be filled postpaid. 








The 166th Meeting of the Society will be held on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 9, 10, and 11, 
1956, in Baltimore, Md. 





The editor has received the following notice: 


In April, 1956, the first volume of the Chicago As- 
syrian Dictionary will be published. Publication begins, 
for practical reasons, with the volume for the letter 7 
(Volume 6) and will continue with the volumes for the 
letters G E D B A in that order. For the other volumes, 
from I to Z, the regular alphabetic order will be fol- 
lowed, though reasons of expediency may cause minor 
deviations. Volume 6 will contain more than 1700 
entries on approximately 250 pages and is priced at 
$10.00, bound in buckram. Present plans are to publish 
at least one large volume a year, or two smaller volumes. 

Publication and sales for the United States and 
Canada will be handled directly and exclusively by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1155 
East 58th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Sales in all other 
countries are in the hands of the firm of J. J. Augustin, 
Gliickstadt, Germany. 
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